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PREFACE. 


T H E Lectures printed in this volume were composed 
and delivered for the instruction of students in the 
University of Cambridge, and with special reference to 
the Examination for the Semitic Languages Tripos. 

It appears from the Cambridge University Reporter 
that Professor Wright began “a short cour.se of elemen¬ 
tary lectures ” on the Comparative Grammar of Hebrew 
Syriac and Arabic in the Easter Term of 1877, and he 
continued to lecture on the subject at intervals till he was 
withdrawn from work by his last illness. The manu 
script from which this volume is printed represents the 
form which the Lectures ultimately assumed, after they 
had passed through repeated and sedulous revision. 
They were never redelivered without being retouched, 
and in parts rewritten; and the whole manuscript, except 
a few pages at the end, was so carefully prepared as to 
be practically ready to go to press. It was Professor 
Wright’s intention that the lectures should one day be 
printed, and during his last illness he often spoke of 
this intention in such a way as to make it clear that he 
meant to publish them without any substantial modifi¬ 
cation or addition. It was not his design to produce a 
complete system of the Comparative Grammar of the 
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Semitic Languac^es or to give a complete account of all 
recent researches and discussions, but to do through the 
press for a wider circle of students what he had done 
by the oral delivery of the lectures for his Cambridge 
pupils. 

Under these circumstances the task of editing the 
book for publication has been very simple. I have 
divided the text into chapters, for the convenience of the 
reader, but have printed it for the most part word for 
word as it stood in the manuscript. In a very few 
places I have removed repetitions or other slight incon- 
cinnities of form, but in such cases I have been careful 
to introduce nothing of my own, and to limit myself to 
what would certainly have been done by the author’s 
own hand if he had lived to see the book through the 
press. Occasionally I have thought it necessary to add 
a few words [ within .square brackets] to complete a 
reference or preclude a po.ssible mi.sconception, and I 
have also added a few notes where the statements in 
the text seemed to call for supplement or modification 
in view of facts or arguments which had not yet come 
under the writer’s notice when the lectures were last re¬ 
vised. So long as his health allowed. Professor Wright 
closely followed all that was done in Semitic learning, 
and incorporated with his manuscript, from time to time, 
references to everything that he deemed important for 
the practical object of the lectures. But it was no part 
of his plan to give a complete view of the literature of 
the subject; as a rule he only referred to essays which 
he wished to encourage his hearers to read in connexion 
with the lectures. Bearing this in mind, I have been 
very sparing in the introduction of additional references 
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to books and papers; but, on the other hand, I have 
borne in mind that every written lecture must occasion¬ 
ally be supplemented in delivery by unwritten remarks 
or explanations, and a few of the notes may be regarded 
as taking the place of such remarks. I have, for example, 
occasionally thought it necessary to warn the reader that 
certain words cited in the text are loan-words. In all 
questions of phonetics this is a point of importance, and 
I am informed by those who heard the lectures that 
Professor Wright was careful to distinguish loan-words 
as such in his teaching, in cases where the fact is not 
noted in his manuscript. A considerable number of the 
notes are due to the suggestion of the author’s old and 
intimate friend Professor Noldeke, of Strassburg, who 
has kindly read the lectures in proof, and the notes 
signed N. or Nold. are directly taken from his observa¬ 
tions. Some of these, which were not communicated to 
me till the book was in page, have been necessarily 
placed among the Additional Notes atid Corrections, to 
which I desire to call the special attention of the reader. 

It will be observed that the Lectures do not embrace 
any systematic discussion or classification of the forms of 
nouns in the Semitic languages; nor can I find any 
indication that the author intended to add a section on 
this important and difficult subject. He seems to have 
regarded it as lying beyond the region that could be 
conveniently covered in a course of lectures to under¬ 
graduates ; and he did not live to read the recent works 
of his old and valued friend Professor de Lagarde 
(Uebersicht ilber die im A ramdischen, A rabischen und 
Hebrdischen ubliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen 
1889 : Abh. der k. G. d. W., Bd. xxxv), and of Professor 
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Barth {Die Nominalbildung in den Sent. Spracken, iste 
Halfte, i., Leipzig 1889). On the other hand he doubt¬ 
less intended to complete the subject of verbal inflexion, 
and I have therefore thought it right to make a few 
additions to the rough sketch of the derived forms of 
verbs whose third radical is 1 or with which the manu¬ 
script ended, and also to supply, by way of appendix, a 
short section on verbs one of whose radicals is an N. 
Here also I have derived great advantage from Prof. 
Noldeke’s suggestions. 

The printing of the volume, necessarily slow from 
the nature of the work, has been still further retarded 
by a prolonged illness, which fell ui^on me after the early 
sheets were printed off, and which would have caused 
still more delay had not Mr A. Ashley Bevan, of Trinity 
College, kindly undertaken to read the proofs during my 
enforced absence from Cambridge. I have to thank 
Mr Bevan not only for this service but for suggesting 
several useful notes. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
yunef 1890 . 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. THE TERM SEMITIC. DIFFUSION 
AND ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SEMITES. 

In commencing a course of Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, I feel it almost unnecessary 
to begin with , an apology for my subject. The results which 
may be attained by the comparative treatment of an entire class, 
or even of a single group of languages, have been patent to all, 
since the time when men like Bopp, Pott and Schleicher, have 
investigated the connexion of the Indo-European languages; 
Jacob Grimm that of the Teutonic; and Diez that of the 
Romance. What has been done in these fields may yet be 
accomplished in another; and every attempt to illustrate the 
history and grammar of the Hebrew language in particular 
ought to be welcome to its students, even though the results 
should fail to be in exact conformity with preconceived notions 
and ancient prejudices. 

To myself it is a matter of more importance to apologise for 
the meagreness of the outline which is all that I can pretend to 
offer. I have no great discoveries to announce, no new laws to 
enunciate. The field of our investigations is limited. Instead 
of ranging from the farthest limits of Hindustan to the coasts of 
Ireland, and from the shores of Iceland to the isles of Greece, 
we are confined, I may say, to a small portion of Western Asia. 
Our position is that of the Teutonic or Romance philologist 
rather than that of the Indo-European. The languages with 
which we have to deal form a small group, which are as inti¬ 
mately connected with one another as old Norse, Gothic, old 
High German and old English, on the one hand; or as Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal, French and Wallachian, on the 
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Other. And not only this, but I propose to confine myself 
chiefly to three of these languages—Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic; 
and to consider these as they appear to us in the ancient forms 
of their literary monuments, and not, save incidentally, in the 
modern aspects of their spoken dialects. 

You probably infer, then, that our path is a smooth one; 
that there is not much to investigate; not much room for inquiry 
or speculation. And yet this is far from being the case. On 
the contrary, it is surprising how relatively little progress the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages has yet made; 
partly owing to the inherent difficulties of the subject, and partly 
to the imperfection of our knowledge on many preliminary 
points of importance. 

A hundred years ago the Sanskrit language was barely 
known to Europeans by name; so recently as i8i6 appeared 
Bopp’s Conjugations-System^ the first work of the great master 
and founder of the science of Comparative Grammar. And be¬ 
hold, the mustard seed has already grown into a great tree, and 
has yielded an ample and goodly crop of fruit. 

Beside the results of Indo-European philology, those as yet 
attained by Semitic grammarians seem scant and dwarfish. 
Since the days of Reuchlin, who died in 1522, we Europeans 
have been engaged in the study of Hebrew and its sister-lan¬ 
guages. The Dutchman De Dieu and the Swiss Hottinger, our 
own Edmund Castle and the Germans Buxtorf and Ludolf, Alting 
of Groningen and Danz of Jena, were among those who laid the 
foundations of our science; and they found worthy successors in 
the three great Dutch linguists, Schultens, Schroeder and Scheid. 
But yet the labours of these scholars were not far in advance of 
those of the classical philologists of their day, who .speculated 
upon the obvious affinities of Latin and Greek, and their con¬ 
nexion with other languages, without being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory results; simply for want of the proper key where¬ 
with to unlock this linguistic treasury. It was reserved for the 
men of our own day to take a decided step in advance. Thanks 
to the studies of a Gesenius and an Ewald, a Roediger and an 
Olshausen, a Dillmann and a Noeldeke, the Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Semitic languages is at last beginning to assume the 
proportions of a .science; and we may therefore hope, before 
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many years are past, to see the results of their labours embodied 
in a work which shall hot be inferior in fulness and accuracy, I 
will not say to those of Bopp and Schleicher, but rather to those 
of Grimm, of Diez, and of Curtius. 

You understand, then, that there exists as yet no work 
which I can^ recommend to you as a complete text-book of 
Semitic Comparative Grammar; no treatise which we Can con¬ 
fidently follow as a guide from the beginning of our course to 
its end. The French Orientalist Renan proposed to himself to 
write such a work; but he has not yet advanced beyond the 
introduction, the Histoire GMrale des Langucs Sthnitiques [8vo, 
Paris, 1st ed. 1855]. The second part, the Systhne Compart^, 
has remained, and is now, I fear, likely to remain, a desideratum. 
Differing as I do from Renan, not merely in small details, but 
also in various matters of principle, I can still admire the in¬ 
dustry and scholarship which are manifest in every page of the 
Histoire GMrale\ the justice of many of its views, and the 
clearness of its style and arrangement; and I therefore advise 
those of you who have not yet read it, to do so without delay, as 
a good introduction to the studies to which I now invite your 
attention'. In connexion with our special course I would re¬ 
commend to you more particularly the Hebrew Grammar of 
Justus Olshausen, Lehrbtcch der Hcbrdischen Sprache (Brunswick, 
1861); that of B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebrdischen Grmnmatik, 
Iter Theil (Leipzig, 1879); and Bickell’s Grundriss der Hebrd- 
iscJien Grammatik (Leipzig, 1869, 70), of which an English trans¬ 
lation by Curtiss appeared at Leipzig in 1877 under the title 
of Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, To this little book I shall 
sometimes have occasion to refer, as I prefer it to Land's 
Hebreettwsche Grammatica (Amsterdam, 1869), of which there 
is also an English translation by Reginald Lane Poole, Prin¬ 
ciples of Hebrew Gra^nmar (London, 1876). I would also men¬ 
tion with commendation the latest or 22nd edition of Gesenius' 
Hebrdische Grammatik, by Professor Kautzsch of Tubingen, as 
furnishing some useful hints ; [24th ed. Leipzig, 1885]. 

The term Semitic is, as has been often observed, more con¬ 
venient than scientific. It is not, however, easy to invent a 

^ [See also Ndldeke’s article “ Semitic Languages ” in the ninth ed. of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol, xxi. (Edin. 1886).] 
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better; and it is, at any rate, no worse than ‘‘Hamitic,” and 
much superior to ‘"Japhetic” or “Turanian.” The word is de¬ 
rived, as you are aware, from the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, in which the nations of the world, so far as known to 
the Jews, are divided into three sections, not, as it would seem, 
ethnographically, nor even geographically, but with reference 
to political history and civilisation'. Thus alone can we satis¬ 
factorily explain the mention of the Phoenicians and other 
Canaanites among the children of Ham. That the languages 
of Canaan were akin to the Hebrew, almost to identity, is 
certain; that their connexion with ancient Egyptian was a very 
remote one, is equally certain—many philologists would deny it 
altogether; but that Canaan and the Phoenicians were Jong 
subject to Egypt, and that they derived a great part of their 
civilisation from the Egyptians, are historical facts which do not 
admit of dispute. 

The Semitic races occupy but a small portion of the earth\s 
surface. They are known to us historically as the inhabitants 
of the south-western corner of Asia. Their territory is bounded 
on the north by Mount Taurus and the mountains of Armenia; 
on the east, by the mountains of Kurdistan and Khuzistan, and 
the Persian Gulf; on the south, by the Indian Ocean; and on 
the west, by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Early colo¬ 
nisation led them across the strait of Bab el-Mandeb into the 
country which we call Abyssinia; and they also occupied, at an 
extremely remote period, vaiious points on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea and even of the Atlantic Ocean, the trading 
ports of the energetic Phoenician race. 

If you ask me whether the Semites were autochthones,— 
whether they were the original, primitive inhabitants of the 
Asiatic region above described,—I must beg of you to formulate 
the question differently. 

It seems certain, on the evidence of ancient monuments, 
that the great basin of the Tigris and Euphrates was originally 
occupied by a non-Semitic people or peoples, of no mean 
civilisation, the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. 
Hebrew tradition, as contained in the Old Testament, mentions 

^ See Tiele, Vergelijkende GescMcdems van de Egyptischc en Mesopotamische 
Godsdimstm [8vo^ Amsterdam, 1872], p. 20. 
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various gigantic tribes as the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 
(pxa DnSiJin, i Chron. vii. 2i), such as the Emim, 

Nephilim, D'S'SSn, Repha’im, D'K£)*n ‘Anakim, D'pjyn, 
Zuzim, own, and Zamzummlni, D'STJbT; the Horlm or Troglo¬ 
dytes, D‘^‘inn, and others; some of whom at least were probably 
non-Semitic. 

It appears then that in certain parts of their territory the 
Semites were not autochthones, but a foreigi) conquering race. 
Was this the case with the whole Semitic region ? ‘ Does the 
cradle of the Semites lie within the boundaries designated above, 
or outside of them ? That is the shape which your question 
should take. 

Here, on the very threshold of our inquiries, the opinions of 
the best modern authorities diverge widely, some maintaining (as 
I myself was formerly inclined to do) that the Semites were 
ancient immigrants from the North East; others that their home 
was in the South, whence they gradually overspread the whole of 
Syria and Mesopotamia by successive migrations in a northerly 
direction. In recent times the former view has been upheld, to 
mention only a very few names, by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel; the latter by Sayce, Sprenger, Schrader, and De 
Goeje. 

It was in 1875 that von Kremer published in a German 
periodical called Das Ausland (nos. i and 2) two articles on 
“ Semitische Culturentlchnungen aus dem Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reiche,’* i.e. on plants and animals which the Semites obtained, 
with their names, from other races. His conclusions, so far as 
they interest us at the present moment, are briefly these. Before 
the formation of the different Semitic dialects, they had a name 
for the camel, which appears in all of them; whereas they have 
no names in common for the date-palm and its fruit, or for the 
ostrich. The one the Semites knew while they were as yet one 
people, dwelling together; the others they did not know. Now 
the region where there is neither date-palm nor ostrich, and yet 
where the camel has been known from the remotest antiquity, is 
the great central tableland of Asia, near the sources of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the Jaihun and Saihun. Von Kremer regards the 
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Semitic emigration from this region as having preceded the 
Aryan or Indo-European, perhaps under pressure from the latter 
race; and he holds that the Semites first settled in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, which he looks upon as the oldest centre of 
Semitic civilisation. ** In der babylonisch-mcsopotamischen 
Nicdcrung, wo die Semiten sich angesammelt hatten, entstand 
das erste und altcste semitische Culturcentrum.” 

In 1879 the Italian orientalist Ignazio Guidi wrote a memoir 
upon the primitive scat of the Semitic peoples, Della sede 
primitiva dci popoli Semitic!,” which appeared among the 
publications of the Realc Accademia dei Lincei. His line of 
argument is much the same as von Kremer’s (whose articles 
appear to have been unknown to him). Comparing the words 
in the various Semitic languages which express the configurations 
of the earth’s surface, the varieties of soil, the changes of the 
seasons and climate, the names of minerals, plants and animals, 
etc., Guidi arrives at nearly the same conclusions as von Krcmer, 
viz. (i) that Babylonia was the first centre of Semitic life, 
“ siamo sempre riportati alia Babilonide come centro degli anti- 
chi.ssimi Semiti (p. 48)”; and (2) that these primitive Semites 
were immigrants from the lands to the S. and S.W. of the 
Caspian Sea, which he regards as “probabile punto di partenza 
degli antenati dci Semiti (p. 51).” 

In the same year, 1879, llommel wrote a paper on this 
subject, which I do not possess in its original shape. His 
conclusion, however, is nearly identical with that of von Krcmer 
and Guidi, that lower Mesopotamia, and not Arabia, was the 
original scat of the Semites. You will find his views stated briefly, 
with some slight polemic against von Krcmer, in his book Die 
Namen dcr Saugethicrc bci den Siuiseinitischen Vo/kern [Leipzig, 
1879], p. 406 sqq. Consult also his later work. Die Scmitischcn 
Volkcr H, Sprachen, 1883, especially p. 63. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of this view,— 
taking it for granted that the Semites first settled as one race in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia,—how are we to depict to ourselves 
their dispersion over the territory which they subsequently occu¬ 
pied } Somewhat as follows:— 

Having forced their way through the mountainous region of 
Kurdistan, and reached the Tigris, the Semites would cross it 
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and settle in the country between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Thence they would gradually make their way southwards by 
two different lines, through what we call Syria and Babylonia. 
The one branch would extend its wanderings as far as Canaan; 
the other to the head of the Persian Gulf, where in process of 
time they would cast off a fresh swarm, which occupied Arabia 
and then crossed over into Africa All this of course is supposed 
to happen in prc-historic times; as Guidi says, “tale parmi che 
possa essere stato il movimento preistorico di questi popoli.” 

Let us now consider the opposite view, which I am at present 
strongly inclined to adopt. 

The plainest statement of it in English is that of Sayce in 
his Assyrian Grammar (1872), p. 13 : “The Semitic traditions 
all point to Arabia as the original home of the race. It is the 
only part of the world which has remained exclusively Semite. 
The racial characteristics—intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusive¬ 
ness, imagination—can best be explained by a desert origin.” 

Similarly Sprenger in his Altc Gcogr. Arabiens (Bern, 1875), 
p. 293 : “ All Semites are according to my conviction successive 
layers of Arabs. They deposited themselves layer upon layer; 
and who knows, for example, how many layers had preceded the 
Canaanites, whom we encounter at the very beginning of history?” 
“Allc Semiten sind nach meiner Ueberzeugung abgclagcrtc 
Araber. Sie lagerten sich Schichte auf Schichtc, und wer weiss, 
die wie vielte Schichte zum Beispiel die Kanaanitcr, welchc wir 
zu Anfang der Geschichtc wahrnehmen, waren'?” 

Schrader expresses views of the same nature in an article in 
the ZD MG, for 1873, vol. xxvii. pp. 397—424. After a long 
discussion of the religious, linguistic and historico-gcographical 
relations of the different Semitic nations to one another, he 
arrives at the conclusion that Arabia is the home of the.se races : 
“ Die Erwagung der rcligios-mythologischen, weiter dcr linguis- 
tischen, nicht minder der allgcmein geschichtlich-geographischen 
Verhaltnis.se, weist uns nach Arabien als den Ursitz dcs Semi- 
tismus” (p. 421). 

Lastly, Dc Goeje in his academical address for 1882, Het 
VacUrland der Semietische Volken, has distinctly declared himself 

^ [The same view is already expressed and defended in .Sprenger’s Lchcn tmd 
Lchrc dcs Mokammadt IJd 1. (lierlin, 1869), p* 141 ry*] 
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in favour of the view that Central Arabia is the home of the 
Semitic race as a whole. Laying it down as a rule without ex¬ 
ception that mountaineers never become inhabitants of the steppe 
and nomade shepherds, De Goeje rejects the notion that the 
Semites can have descended from the mountains of the Arrapa- 
chitis to become dwellers in the plains and swamps of Babylonia. 
On the other hand he shews how nomades arc continually pass¬ 
ing over into agriculturists with settled habitations; how villages 
and towns are gradually formed, with cultivated lands around 
them; and how the space needful for the pasturing nomade is 
thus gradually curtailed until the land becomes too narrow for 
him and he is forced to seek a home elsewhere. So it fared with 
Central Arabia. The result was that the nomade population 
was incessantly overstepping its bounds in every direction, and 
planting itself in Syria, Babylonia, 'Oman, or Yaman. Suc¬ 
cessive layers of emigrants would drive their predecessors in 
Syria and Babylonia farther northwards towards the borders of 
Kurdistan and Armenia, and thus the whole of Mesopotamia 
would be gradually semitised, and even portions of Africa would 
in course of time more or less completely share the same fate. 
This process, 1 may remark, has often been repeated in more 
recent, historical times, in which the Arab migration has over- 
flooded the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. In the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, the wealthy city of Palmyra was 
ruled, I may say, by a company of Arab merchants. Three 
petty kingdoms, those of Ghassan, of the Tha‘labites, and of 
al-Hirah, divided between them the southern part of the Syrian 
steppe; and in the struggles between the Byzantine and Persian 
empires the Arabs of Mesopotamia had always to be reckoned 
with, and yielded a reluctant obedience to the one side or the 
other. De Goeje also lays stress upon the fine climate of Central 
Arabia and the splendid physical and mental development of 
the race 3 and, like Schrader, compares their language with those 
of the other Semites in the earliest stage at which we know 
them, drawing the inference that the speech of the Arabs is the 
ncuircst approximation that we can have to the primitive Semitic 
tongue. En dat van alle Semietische talen het Arabisch het 
naast staat aan de moedertaal, waaruit zij gesproten zijn, is over- 
tuigend bewezen door hoogleeraar Schrader te Berlijn (p. 16)/’ 
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This view is of course diametrically opposed to that of Sayce, 
who claims for the Assyrian “the same position among the 
Semitic tongues that is held by Sanskrit in the Aryan family ot 
speech.” Which of these scholars is in the right we shall be 
better able to judge by and by. Meanwhile I will only say 
that I range myself on the Arabic side with Schrader and De 
Goeje. 

Accepting this view of the cradle of the Semites,—assuming 
that they spread from Arabia as their centre,—how shall we 
depict to ourselves their dispersion over the Semitic territory.^ 
Let Schrader speak. He imagines the northern Semites—i.c., 
the Arameans, Babylonians and Canaanites—to have parted in 
a body from their brethren in the south, and to have settled in 
Babylonia, where they Hv^ed together for a long period. The 
Arameans would be the first to separate from the main body of 
emigrants; at a considerably later period the Canaanites; last 
of all the Assyrians. At the same time an emigration would be 
going on in a southerly direction. Leaving the northern Arabs 
in Central Arabia, these emigrants would .settle on the southern 
coast of the peninsula, whence a band of them subsequently 
crossed the sea into Africa and pitched in Abyssinia \ 

^ [On all these thcoiics of the cradle of the .Semitic race sec also Noldcke’s 
remaiks in Enc, lint. x\i. 642. He himself suggests, “not as a definite theory but 
as a modest hypothesis,” that the primitive seat of the Semites is to be sought in 
Africa, though he regards the Arabian theory as “not untenable.” It may be obsei ved 
that, if the .Semites oiiginally came from Afiica, Aiabia may yet be the centre from 
which they spread over other parts of Asia.] 



CHAPTER II. 


GKNERAL SURVEY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

I NOW proceed to give you a more detailed account of the 
several languages, or groups of languages, which constitute the 
Semitic family. I divide them broadly into the northern Semites 
and the southern Semites. By the former I understand the 
Arameaiis, the Canaanites and Hebrews, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians; by the latter, the northern Arabs, the southern 
Arabs or Himyarites, and the Ge‘ez or Abyssinians. In the 
course of my description it may, perhaps, be better to follow a 
geographical than a historical arrangement; for this reason, that 
linguistic and political history arc very dififerent things; that one 
nation may have played its part in the world’s history, and have 
disappeared from the stage, long before a kindred people has 
come prominently into notice; and yet, from a linguistic point 
of view, the language of the latter may exhibit their common 
speech in a more antique phase, and may prove in the hands of 
the comparative philologist a more efficient implement than that 
of the former. An example of what I mean is afforded us by 
the Icelandic, which among all the existing'Teutonic dialects 
has retained the greatest number of original forms with the least 
alteration. Another and still better instance is the Lithuanian 
language. It is spoken by ohly a couple of millions of people 
(at most) on the borders of Prussia and Russia; its earliest 
written literary document dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and yet it has preserved many of the forms of Indo- 
European speech in a less corrupted condition than any of its 
European congeners, aye, than any dialect of the entire family 
which is not at least two thousand years older. 

The causes which produce results such as these are, probably, 
manifold; but some of them at any rate arc, as it seems to me, 
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sufficiently clear Language is after all, as Whitney has re¬ 
marked, the work of tradition; we speak as we were taught by 
our fathers and mothers, who were in their turn trained by a 
preceding generation. This process of transmission is always, 
and necessarily, more or less imperfect. Hence language is 
always undergoing a process of modification, partaking of the 
nature both of decay and of growth. The less imperfect the 
transmission, the slighter will the modification obviously be. 
Now two circumstances above all others arc favourable to the 
continuity and completeness of linguistic tradition: isolation is 
the one; the possession of a literature is the other. If a race, 
speaking a single language, occupies a circum.scribcd territory, so 
long as that race is confined within those narrow limits, and 
thrown but little into contact with surrounding races, the forces 
which produce linguistic decay and growth arc, if not entirely 
repressed, at least limited in their operation. Dialectic differences 
will probably arise, but they will be comparatively few and 
trifling. On the other hand, if the said race extends its territory 
largely, by conquest or colonisation, and is thrown into constant 
contact or collision with other races, the decay and growth of its 
speech proceeds with greatly accelerated rapidity; and the 
language runs no small risk of being ultimately broken up into 
several languages, the speakers of which arc no longer mutually 
intelligible. Here the possession of a literature steps in as a 
counteracting force, exercising a strong conservative influence. 
English, as is well known, has changed less since Shakespear’s 
time than it did in the interval between him and Chaucer; and 
certainly much less since Chaucer’s age than it did during the 
five preceding centuries. So too with Arabic. As long as the 
Arabs were confined within the limits of their peninsula, the 
variations of their speech were but small. We know indeed of 
dialectic differences, but they are neither numerous nor im¬ 
portant. The words and names handed down to us from 
antiquity as Arabic,—whether in the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Bible, or the writers of Greece and Rome,—arc easily recognisable 
as such, unless when they have undergone corruption in the 
course of transmission. Since Muhammad’s time, however, the 
changes have been more rapid and numerous; and by this time 
the natives of Syria, Egypt, and Morocco, would perhaps have 
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been scarcely intelligible to one another, had it not been for the 
link of a common literature, commencing with the ancient poets 
and the Kor'iin. The existence of this link has greatly retarded 
the processes of growth and decay; and hence it happens that 
the Arabic of the present day is a far closer representative of the 
language as spoken, say, two thousand years ago, than modern 
Italian and French are of the Latin of the same period. 

We commence, then, our survey of the Semitic tongues with 
the Northern section, and herein with the Eastern group, which, 
as it happens, is the first to appear prominently in the field of 
history. This group comprises two very closely allied lan¬ 
guages, the Babylonian and Assyrian, which have been pre¬ 
served to us in numerous inscriptions, written in cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped characters. The earliest of these inscriptions go 
back beyond the time of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, who 
cannot, according to the best authorities, have flourished later 
than circa 1500 H.C.; and the latest come down to the beginning 
of the fourth century when the Persian monarch Artaxerxes 
Mnemon reigned \ They are all written, unfortunately for us, in 
a non-Semitic character, primitively hieroglyphic, and of pecu¬ 
liar complexity, one of the varieties of the cuneiform type. Into 
a full description of these, and the history of their decipher¬ 
ment, so far as it has till now been accomplished, I cannot here 
enter. The Assyrian character, as I shall call it for shortness’ sake, 
is not alphabetical, but syllabaric. Such syllables as ka, ki, ku^ 
aky iky uky are each expressed by a single sign, as well as sylla¬ 
bles of the form kaniy kirn, sak, sik. These latter compound 
syllables may, however, be also denoted by two signs, the one 
indicating a syllabic which ends with a certain vowel, and the 
other a syllable which begins with the same vowel; e.g. ka-am, 
si-ik. Under these circumstances alone, the learning to read 
Assyrian texts with fluency would be no light task; but the 
difficulty is enormously enhanced by the fact that a great num¬ 
ber of the signs employed in writing are not syllables but ideo¬ 
grams ; not phonetic signs, but characters denoting an object or 
idea. Some of these ideograms have no phonetic value what¬ 
ever ; whilst others are both ideographic and have a phonetic 


^ [The Ur. Mus. has an inscr. of Antiochus I., Soter, of the year 269 B.C.] 
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value as well. For instance as a syllable sounds an, but as 
an ideogram it means “God,” ilu, which is otherwise written 
phonetically with two signs, i 4 tL One class of ideograms are 
mere determinatives, their object being solely to indicate the 
nature of the following group of signs; e.g. | before every 
name of a man, ^ before most names of countries, etc. 

How much perplexity is caused by the intermixture of these 
ideograms with the phonetic signs you can easily conceive; and 
that the Assyrians themselves found a difficulty herein is ob¬ 
vious from their use of what is called “the phonetic comple¬ 
ment.” This consists in the addition to an ideogram of one or 
two phonetic signs, indicating the termination of the word 
denoted by the ideogram. For example, a certain combination 
of wedges sounds KI; but as an ideogram it means “the earth.” 
Consequently the phonetic complement tiv is added to it, to 
lead the reader to the correct pronunciation, which is not ki-tiv, 
but irsi-tiv <n¥>- Two ideograms, the phonetic values of 

which arc SU-AS, mean “ I burned.” Now in Assyrian the 
idea of “burning” is expre.ssed by sarap, isrup or kavd, 

ikvH (niS). Consequently, when the 1st pers. sing, imperf. of 

T T 

the former verb is intended, the syllabic np is added to the ideo¬ 
grams SU-AS, and the whole word, though written SU.AS./^/^, 
is pronounced asrup. We do something of this kind ourselves, 
but on a very limited scale, when we write LSD, and read 
“pounds, shillings and pence”; or write & and ix. and viz., and 
pronounce “and” and “that is” and “namely.” The Persians 
made more use of the same procedure in writing the Pahlavi 
character. Using a strange jumble of Semitic and Persian, 
they wrote Ihmd and bsrd [i.c. the Aramaic lahmd, “bread”; 
besrd, “flesh”], but spoke nan and gdskt\ they wrote ab and 
read pit [“father”], but abitr did duty for [the synonym] pitar. 

To return to the Assyrian. A yet greater difficulty lies 
ahead of the decipherer than any of those already mentioned ; 
for it seems to have been established that some at least both of 
the syllabic signs and of the ideograms are polyphonic, that is, 
have several different sounds and significations. 

For further details and explanations I must refer you to the 
works of M^mant, Smith, Oppert, Sayce and Schrader, espe- 
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cially the treatise of the last-named scholar in the ZDMG,, vol. 
xxvi. pp. I —392; Sayce, An Assyrian Grammar for compara¬ 
tive purposesy 1872; An Elementary Gra^mnar of the Assyrian 
Langtiage^ in “Archaic Classics,” 1875 (2nd ed. i877)\ The re¬ 
searches of these and other writers, such as Rawlinson, Hincks 
and Norris, not to mention younger scholars, such as Delitzsch, 
Haupt and Hommel, have rendered it clear that the language of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, as handed down to us in 
this particular variety of cuneiform writing, was a member of 
the North Semitic group, closely connected with Phoenician 
and Hebrew, and only in a somewhat less degree with Aramaic. 

As I shall not often refer hereafter to the Assyrian tongue, I 
may take this opportunity of stating that, in regard to its vowels, 
the Assyrian seems to have preserved more than the Hebrew of 
that ancient simplicity which is so conspicuous in the Arabic. 
It appears to possess only the three radical vowel sounds a 

fact which need not surprise us, if we look to the written vocali¬ 
sation of the Arabic and to the analogy of Sanskrit in the Indo- 
European family ^ In respect to its consonants, however, the 
Assyrian approaches more nearly to the lower level of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew, as contrasted with the higher level of 
the Arabic. This is especially obvious in regard to the sibilants, 

as “three,” salasti, “manly,” zikarn, 13 T, <3 

T TT > * 

Some salient and distinctive features in its grammar we may 
have occasion to notice from time to time; and I therefore only 
remark in conclusion that this eastern branch of the North 
Semitic languages has left no modern representative whatever. 


Proceeding northward and westward, we meet with the great 
Aramean or central group of the North Semitic dialects. 

The Bible has made you familiar with the name of Aram 
(written constr. for which we should rather have 

expected OlH, agreeably to the analogy’ of It 

speaks of or “the Aram of Damascus,” 

^ [See also Lyon, Assyrian Manual (Chicago, 1886); Delitzsch, Assyr, Gr. (Berlin, 
1889).] 

* [But Haupt {Amtr, yourn, of PhiloL viii. (1887), p. 265 sqq,) and Delitzsch 
maintain the existence of c in Assyrian.] 
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nStfto etc., all places situated in Syria. 

Aram of the two rivers,” is usually supposed to mean Mesopo¬ 
tamia^ but it is possible that the two rivers were not the Euphra¬ 
tes and Tigris, but the Euphrates and its chief affluent the 
Chaboras or Khabur, which would limit the designation to the 
western half of what is generally understood by Mesopotamia. 
A part of this territory bore the name of which we 

may probably identify with the village of ]j^, called by the 
Arab geographers [Faddan], near Harran. Aram seems, 

therefore, not to be a geographical or political designation, but 
the ancient name of the race, which they brought with them in 
their wanderings from the banks of the lower Tigris, the district 

known in the time of the Sasanians, and even later, as 

[Beth Armaye], or ‘‘the home of the Arameans.” Now the Jews, 

as is well known, employed the word in the sense 

of “gentile,” “heathen”; and under the influence of their usage, 
it was retained by the Syrian translators of the New Testament 
to express FX\7;i/e9, idvtKoi, and similar words. But a term 
which was used in the Bible to designate “heathens” could no 
longer be borne by a Christian people. Hence the old name was 

modified into'[Aramayaj; but even this was gradually 
discarded and replaced by another, the Greek designation of 
“Syrians.” This is merely an abbreviation of “Assyrians.” At 
fi 7 st the^ Greeks called all the subjects of the Assyrian empire 
^Kaavpioi, or more usually by the shorter form 'Zvpioi or 'Xvpoi. 
Subsequently, as they became better acquainted with these 
regions, they used the fuller form 'Aaavpia to designate the 
lands on the banks of the Tigris, whilst the shorter form ^vpla 
served as the name of the we.stern lands; and at last this term 
was adopted by the Arameans themselves, who as Christians 

applied to themselves the term ^.Lljfaco [Suryaye]. See Noel- 
deke in Hermes for 1871, p. 443, and in ZD MG, xxv. 113. 

From its northern settlements the Aramean race gradually 
extended itself over the whole of Syria, Palestine and Mesopo¬ 
tamia ; and its language is con.sequently known to us in various 
forms, attaining their literary development at different periods. 
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Firstly, there is the dialect of northern Mesopotamia, specifi¬ 
cally of the district around Orhai (Urh 5 i) or Edessa, which we 
commonly call Syriac. It is known to us as a literary language 
from about the second century after Christ down to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth. The best grammars of it for our purpose are those 
of Noeldcke [Leipzig, 1880] and Duval [Paris, 1881]. 

Secondly, there are the dialects of Syria Proper and of Pales¬ 
tine, the region to the west of the Euphrates. These are usually 
spoken of by the absurd designation of Chaldee, which would 
properly mean something very different, as we have seen above. 
Leaving out of account two words in the book of Genesis (ch. 
xxxi. 47) and a verse in Jeremiah (ch. x. ii), the oldest literary 
monuments of this branch of Aramaic arc certain passages in 
the book of Ezra (ch. iv. 8—vi. 18, vii. 12—26), going back to 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century n.C., 
which arc, as Renan says, really specimens of the Aramaic of 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus\ About the Aramaic portions 6f the book of Daniel there 
is a doubt, for they arc, according to the best foreign critics, of 
much later date, having been written by a Palestinian Jew in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphancs, about 166 or 165 R.C. This point, 
however, is one which I am not called upon to settle, and I con¬ 
tent myself with merely indicating the doubt. Then follow the 
Biblical Targums, Onkclos, Jonathan, Pseudo-Jonathan, and the 
Yerushalmi. Now, do not for a moment suppose that the Jews 
lost the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought 
back with them into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The 
Aramean dialect, which gradually got the upper hand since the 
fourth or fifth century n.c., did not come that long journey 
across the Syrian desert; it was there, on the spot; and it ended 
by taking possession of the field, side by side with the kindred 
dialect of the Samaritans, as exemplified in their Targum of the 
Pentateuch, their festal services and hymns. For the grammati- 


^ [See however Kuenen, Onderzock, 2nd cd. (Ixiden, 1887) vol. i. p. 502 sq,, 
where the view is taken that the author of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah made extract 
from an Aramaic work ; this work may have been written in the Persian period, and 
it contained authentic history, but the documents it cites are not literally authentic. 
Upon this view the language of the Aramaic portions of Ezra is not so old as Renan 
supposes.] 
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cal study of the Biblical Aramaic I recommend to you the 
grammar of S. D. Luzzatto, Ele^nenti grammaticali del caldeo 
biblico e del dialctto talmtidico-babilonese^ whicli has been trans¬ 
lated into German by Kruger (Breslau 1873) and into English 
by Goldammer, rabbi at Cincinnati (New York, 1876). The 
works of Winer and Petermann may also be named. The for¬ 
mer has been done into English by Riggs and by Longfield. 
Turpie's Manual (1879) may be found convenient; but Kautzsch’s 
Gram 7 natik des Biblisch-aramaischcji (Leipzig, 1884) is the best 
in its particular field. The best Samaritan grammars are those 
of Uhlemann (Leipzig, i837)» and Petermann (Berlin, 1873). 
That of Nicholls may also be mentioned. 

Subordinate dialects of this second class are:— 

{a) The Egyptian Aramaic, as exhibited, for example, in 
the stele of Sakkara, now in the Berlin Museum'; in the inscrip¬ 
tion preserved at Carpentras in PYance®; in the papyri Blacassiani, 
formerly in the collection of the Due de Blacas, now in the British 
Museum®; and the papyrus of the Louvre edited by the Abbd 
Barg^s\ The Berlin stele is dated in the fourth year of Xerxes, 
B.C. 482. The other monuments specified, and a few more of the 
same class, may perhaps be ascribed, as M. Clermont-Ganneau 
maintains®, to the periods of Persian sway in Egypt, B.C. 527 to 
405 and B.C. 340 to 332 ; but it is possible that some of them at 
iny rate may be of later date, the work of Jews dwelling in 
Egypt. 

(b) The Nabathean dialect, or that of inscriptions found 
in Hauran, Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as at 
Taima and Madafn Salih or al-Hijr in North Arabia. The 
great inscription of Taima® is of the Persian period and 
therefore some centuries anterior to the Christian era. The 
inscriptions discovered by Doughty at Madilln Salih, and ju.st 
published by the French Academy^ date from B.C. 3 to 

^ [Figured and published in the Palaeographical Society’s Oriental ^cries^ Plate 
Ixiii.] 

a [Ibid. Plate Ixiv.] 

® [Ibid. Plates xxv., xxvi.] 

* [Papyrtis igypto-aramSen^ Paris, 1862.] 

* [Revue ArcfUologique 1878, 79, xxxvi. 93 sqq.^ xxxvii. 21 sqq.'] 

® [Published by Noldeke in Sitzungsb, d, k. Pr. Acad, zu Berlin^ 10 July, 1884.] 

7 [Documents tpigraphiques^ &c., 4'’ Paris, 1884; now superseded for most of the 
inscriptions by Euting’s Nabataische Inschriften ans Arabien, 4® Berlin, 1885.] 

W. L. ^ 
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A.D. 79*. The Sinaitic inscriptions are certainly not of earlier 
date, whatever the Rev. Ch. Forster may have written to the 
contrary®. 

(c) The dialect of the inscriptions found at Tadmor or 
Palmyra, a large collection of which has been published by the 
Comte de Vogiic in his work Sj/rie Cejitrale, Inscriptions Shni~ 
tiqnesy 4to, Paris, 1868—77, on which Noeldeke has based his 
admirable article in the ZDMG.y vol. xxiv., p. 85. They range 
from 9 B.C. to the latter part of the third century of our era. 
Since Dc Vogli^’s publication considerable additions have been 
made to our stock, notably one large bilingual inscription in 
three columns, containing a tariff of taxes and imposts on 
merchandise of various sorts®. 

{d) The dialect spoken by the Christians of Palestine, the 
principal literary monument of which is a Lectionary, edited by 
the Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo under the misleading title of 
Evangeliariu 7 n Hieivsolymitannm [4to, Verona, 1861, 64], since 
there is nothing to connect it specially with Jerusalem. The 
remaining relics of this literature have been collected by Land 
in the fourth volume of his Anccdota Syriaca [4to, Lugd. Bat. 
1875]. They comprise portions of the Old and New Testaments, 
hymns and fragments of theological writings. The grammar of 
this dialect has been written by Noeldeke in the ZDMG,, vol. 
xxii. p. 443. The extant MSS. of the lectionary belong to about 
the eleventh century, but as a spoken language this dialect was 
probably extinct several centuries before that time. 

The third and last subdivision of the Aramean branch com¬ 
prehends the dialects which occupied the Assyrian mountains 
and the plains of al-‘Irak. Of the former, so far as ancient times 


^ [These are the dates given by the French academicians. The inscription which 
they assign to B.c. 3 (Doughty 7 = Euting 12) is really, according to Euting’s more 
perfect copy, of the fortieth year of Harithat IV. = a.d. 31 . But Euting i (which was 
not in Doughty’s collection) dates from the first year of this king, so that the series 
begins in u.c. 9. Again the inscription of the fourth year of Rab’el (Euting 28 = 
Doughty 19), which the academicians place in a.d. 79, is assigned by Euting with 
more probability to A.D. 75. The date of king Rab’el depends on the reading of the 
inscription of Dmer, published by Sachau in ZDAIG* xxxviii. (1884) p. 535.] 

* [Euting has copies of dated Sinaitic inscriptions of the 3rd Christian cent] 

* [Published by De Vogu^ in Journal Asiatique^ Ser. 8, t. i. ii, (1883). See also 
ZDMG. xxxvii. 562 sqq.^ and xlii. 370 sqq.^ where the literature is fully cited.] 
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are concerned, we know little or nothing. Of the latter, to which 

Arab writers apply the name Nabathean ( ^Lij or the 

older representative is the language of the Babylonian Talmud 
(exclusive of certain portions, which are written in late Hebrew). 
Its more modern representative, which has only died out as a 
spoken language within the last few centuries, is the Mandaitic, 
the dialect of the Mandeans or Gnostics otherwise 

called Sabians (i.e. “Washers,” from their frequent ablutions and 

washings, rad. = or and, though 

very absurdly, St John’s Christians. A miserable remnant of 
this race still lingers in Chuzistan [and near Basra], where they 
have been visited by Petermann and other recent travellers; but 
even their priests seem now to understand but little of their 
Aramaic dialect. Our MSS. of their religious works are all 
modern, the oldest in Europe being of the sixteenth century. 
The grammar of this dialect too has been written by the inde¬ 
fatigable Noeldeke, Manddische Grammatik, Halle, 1875. 

All these Aramean dialects may be divided into two classes, 
which are readily distinguishable by the form of the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. of the Imperfect. In the western dialects—Biblical 
Aramaic, the Targums, the Samaritan, the Egyptian Aramaic, 
the Nabathean, the Palmyrene, and the Christian dialect of 

Palestine—the prefix of this person is yodh^ \ whereas in 

the eastern dialects—at least in Syriac—it is miUy ^OL^nj. The 
usage of the Babylonian Talmud and the Mandaitic appears to 
fluctuate between n and /, though uf/n preponderates in the 
latter. The form with / appears occasionally in Biblical Aramaic, 
and very rarely in the Targums, but it is restricted to the verb 



Each of these two classes of Aramaic dialects has its modern 
representative. Around the village of Maflula, among the hills 
a short distance N.N.E. of Damascus, Syriac is still spoken, more 
by the women and children than by the men of the locality. 
The prefix of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. isydd/i, and this 
dialect therefore represents the Western Aramaic. For instance: 

9.—9 
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In the mountains of Diyar-Bakr and Kurdistan, northwards of 

Mosul, from MaridTn and Midyad on the west as far as Urmiah or 

^ 

Urumiah and Selmas on the east, other Aramaic dialects 

arc still spoken by the Christian and Jewish populations, who, in 
the eastern districts at least, have a hard struggle for existence 
among the Muhammadan Kurds. The eastern dialect—the 
grammar of which has been written first by the American 
Mi.ssionary Stoddard [London 1865], and afterwards more fully 
and accurately by Noeldeke*—is usually called Modern Syriac 
or Neo-Syriac. This term is, however, erroneous, in so far as the 
said dialect, though a representative of the old Eastern Aramaic, 
is not directly de.sccndcd from the more ancient language which 
we usually call Syriac, but from a lost sister tongue. Owing to 
the state of its verbal inflection, we cannot say for certain that 
the 3rd pers. sing. masc. imperf. was formed with n instead of y, 
though this is highly probable, considering its relation to Syriac 
on the one side and Mandaitic on the other; but several points 
connect it more closely with the Mandaitic and the dialect of 
the Talmud Babli than with Syriac. For example, the infin. 

Pa“cl in old Syriac is but in modern Syriac it is 

(KW'in), (6<j5h&). which stand (as the usage of 

some subdialects shews) for NWHD, and correspond 

very closely to Talmudic forms like and 

Mandaitic forms like X'ama N'fi'l'Np. In one respect 

there is a curious appro.ximation to Hebrew, viz. in the existence 
of participles Pu“al and Hof'al, of which old Syriac has no trace, 
though we find the latter in Biblical Aramaic and perhaps in 

Palmyrene. When the modern Syrian says Ao bit 


^ [See Ferrette in Joum. R» As, Soc, xx. {i863)» p. 431 Noldeke in ZDMG, 
xxi. 183 sqq,y Huart in Journal As, Ser. 7, t. xii. (1878), p. 490 sqq,, and Duval, Idul, 
t. xiii. (1879), p. 456 sqq. Fuller infoimation is promised by Prym and Socin.] 

2 [Gr. tier neusyrischcft Sprache am Urmia-See umi in Kurdhiatty Leipz. 1868.] 
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parkin, “ I will save,” he uses a Pa“el participle active, with the 
loss of the initial bit being a contraction of ? \it is 

required that], and standing for Ul [saving be 

I]. But when he says ptirkit It, “ I have saved 

thee,” he employs a Pu“al participle, Ilo 5 c^ being a contraction 

of Aj] uDJoalD, so that the literal meaning is “thou hast been 

saved by me.” The original form %oyaF)\r> is of course identical 
with the Hebrew distinct from 

the old Syriac and Arabic passive participles 
These Neo-Syriac dialects have been largely illustrated of late 
years by the publications of Socin and Prym, of Merx, and of 
DuvaP. 


I pass on from the Central or Aramaic to the next great 
division of the Semitic family, the Western, the members of 
which inhabited the narrow strip of land on the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, from the mouth of the Orontes southwards. 

Here we have two different, though kindred, layers of 
population to deal with. 

(r) The Canaanites, under which term we include the 
Bene Heth or Hittites, the Amorites, jebusites, and some other 
tribes frequently mentioned in Scripture in close connexion with 
one another, and the Phoenicians of the seacoast. The Philistines, 
who occupied part of the south of Palestine and afterwards gave 
their name to the whole country, I purposely exclude for the 
present, as being d\\ 6 cf>v\oc, of a yet uncertain race, though 
not improbably Semitic. 

Just as the various Aramean tribes called themselves 

T 

so these Canaanites called themselves by the common name of 
Xvd, i.e. Stephanus Byzantius says that Xi/d was an old 

name for Phoenicia; Sanchuniathon, [Philo Byblius, ap. Euseb. Pr, 

^ [Prym and Socin, Der neu-aram. Dialect des Ttlr ^Ahdtn, Gott. i88i ; Socin, 
Die neti-aram, Dialecie von Urmia bis Mosul, 4° Tub. 1882 (cf. Noldeke in ZDMG. 
xxxvi. 669 sqq^ ; Duval, Les dialectes neo-aramhns de Salamas, Paris, 1883; Merx, 
Neusyrisches Leseb, 4to, Breslau, 1873; Guidi in ZD MG. xxxvii. 293 sqq.l 
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Ev. i. 10 {Fr, Hist, Gr, iii. 569)] that it was the name of a god or 
of a heroic ancestor. In the Old Testament it appears as a geo¬ 
graphical term, under the form [which is taken to mean 

lowland’*]. Whether this territorial sense was the original one, 
may be doubted. Palestine, as a whole, is anything but a low, 
flat country; and the supposed contrast with is out of the 

question. It may be that the name was brought by these tribes, 
as a national designation, from their original home in lower 
Mesopotamia; or it may be that, as a national designation, it 
has some other source as yet unknown to us. 

Of the different Canaanite races the only one that attained 
and maintained a great political importance was the Phoenician, 
From the district of Sidon and Tyre the Phoenicians gradually 
spread, principally northwards, along the coast of Syria, occupying 

such places as Berytos (Beirut), Byblos [Gebal, Ezek. xxvii. 

9], Botrys Batrun), Tripolis, Simyra (Slfivpa, 

['* the Zemarite,” Gen. x. 18]), Arke {''ApKr) or ra ’'Ap/ca, 
[‘'the Arkitc,” Gen. x. 17]), Sinnas [“the 

Sinite,** Gen. x. 17]), Aradus [“the Arvadite,” Gen. x. 

^ C/"*0-c V 

18], and Antaradus Tortosaj, Laodicea, and 

Amathe (nOD [Hamath], iUo-), farther inland. With the 

extension of their domains by colonisation we are not now 
concerned. Suffice it to say that the Phoenicians occupied, in 
whole or in part, many of the islands of the Mediterranean, such 
as Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Malta, Sicily, the Lipari isles, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic group. They had settlements in 
Egypt and throughout all northern Africa, where Carthage rose 
to be the dreaded rival of Rome. They set foot in Gaul at 
Massilia or Marseilles*; and a large portion of Southern Spain 
was in their hands. From the port of Cadiz their ships sailed 

^ [The evidence for the existence of a Phoenician colony at Marseilles before the 
Phocaean settlement is wholly archaeological and has broken down bit by bit. Last 
of all it has been shewn, since these lectures were written, that the famous Phoenician 
sacrificial tablet is of Carthaginian stone and must have been brought from Carthage; 
how or when can only be matter of conjecture. See Corpus Inscr, Sem, i. 117 sqq,^ 
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southwards along the coast of Africa and northwards towards 

Britain; whilst from Elath (ibO Ezion-gebcr on the Red 
Sea they traded with S. Arabia and India, which they also 
reached by way of the Persian Gulf. In short, go where you will 
throughout the ancient world, you find the Phoenician ‘lIlD, 
as keen and energetic a trader as his kinsman the modern Jew. 

All the languages of this Canaanitic group, it would seem, 
closely resembled what we call Hebrew; but the only one of 
them with which we are well acquainted is the Phoenician. It 
has been preserved to us in numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the ancient world, varying in date from the seventh (or eighth) 
cent, to the first cent. B.C., or, if we include the Punic, to the 
second or third cent, of our era. The grammar which you should 
consult is that of Schroder [Die Phonizischc Sprache, Halle, 
1869], and you should also read Stade’s treatise '‘Erneute 
Prlifung des zwischen dem Phonicischen u. Hcbniischcn bcstc- 
henden Verwandtschaftsgrades,” in Mo^^gcnlandische Forschungcu^ 
Leipzig 187s', 

Of the so-called Hittite empire, the chief scats of which were 
at Kadesh on the Orontes and subsequently at Karkemish on 
the Euphrates, I here say nothing; because it is doubtful 
whether the Kheta of the Egyptians and the K/iatti of the 
Assyrians can really be identified with the nn ^jD or of the 


Book of Genesis. Ramses IL, in the fifteenth cent. B.C., waged 
war with the Kheta and captured their city Kadesh; and the 
Khatti were always a bar in the way of the Assyrian kings down 
to the year 717 B.C., when Sargon succeeded in taking Karkemish. 
This northern kingdom may be meant in such passages as 
I Kings X. 29, 2 Kings vii. 6, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; but scarcely 
in Gen. x. 15, xv. 20, and xxiii., or Deut. vii. i, where we have 
clearly to deal with a strictly Canaanitic tribe. 

(2) The Canaanites were already long masters of the 
land, when a body of strangers appeared among them. These 
immigrants had originally started from Ur Kasdim, i.e. the city 


a 

called in the Assyrian inscriptions Uru (now al-Mugair, 


^ [A complete collection of Phoenician inscriptions will form the first part of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum undertaken by the French Acad, des Inscr, The 
first vol. has appeared, fol. Paris, rSSi-Sy, with atlas of plates.] 
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in Babylonia, and had gone northwards to Harran in Meso¬ 
potamia. Here a split took place among them. The family of 
Nahor remained in Mesopotamia; that of Terah, under the 
leadership of Abram, marched south-westwards into Canaan. 
These strangers received the name of or most 

probably because they came froni across the great 

river Euphrates. This is what the LXX. intended when they 
rendered the words (Gen. xiv. 13) by 'AjSpafi tw 

Trepdry ; and what Origen meant when he explained 'E^paloc by 
TrepariKoi Some of these strangers remained in the country, 
and in the end permanently occupied different portions of it on 
the East side of the Jordan and to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea ; viz. the Children of Ammon, of Moab, and of Edom. 
Others of them, the Children of Ishmael, wandered away among 
the adjacent Arab tribes to the E. and S. E., and ultimately 
became inseparable and indistinguishable from them. Others 
still, the Children of Jacob, after dwelling for some considerable 
time in Palestine itself, moved southwards, and swelled the ranks 
of the Semitic immigrants into Egypt. After a sojourn in that 
country, which is variously estimated at from 215 to 430 years\ 
the Children of Jacob fled or were expelled, and resumed a 
nomade life in the Sinaitic peninsula under the leadership of 
Moses. This event may be placed in the fifteenth or fourteenth 
cent. B.C., for the calculations of different scholars vary. March¬ 
ing northwards they came once more to the borders of Palestine, 
and passing by their kinsmen of Edom and Moab, they fell upon 
the Amorites, who had succeeded in crushing Ammon and 
seriously crippling Moab. The Amorites went down before the 
fierce assault of Israel, for whom God fought (as the name 
betokens), and the land to the north of the Arnon was the 
reward of their prowess. From this vantage-ground they 
entered upon a long struggle with the Canaanites, which, after 
various vicissitudes, ended in the substantial triumph of the 
Israelites and the conquest of large portions of the Canaanite 
territory, in which they settled side by side with the conquered 
race. 


^ [See the commentaries on £xod. xii. 40.] 
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The language of the Hebrews is well known to us, its 
literature extending over a period of many ages, from the date 
of the earliest Biblical books down to the redaction of the 
Mishnah, about the end of the second century after Christ, when 
Hebrew had long ceased to be the language of ordinary life, 
and was only written and spoken in the schools. But the same 
cannot be said of the languages of Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
of which, till within the last few years, we knew no more than 
the Old Testament itself could teach us. However, in 1868, 
the German missionary Klein discovered a stone with a long 
inscription at Diban (the ancient Dibon, in the territory 

of Moab. This passed, after it had been broken and mutilated, 
into the hands of M. Clermont-Ganneau, then one of the officials 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and is now deposited 
in the Louvre. This inscription belongs to the time of Mesha‘, 
king of Moab, in the first quarter of the ninth century B.C., 
and gives an account of his wars with the Israelites and his 
domestic undertakings. The language is so similar to the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament that Prof. Roediger simply 
treated it as such in the last edition which he published of 
Gesenius* Hebrew Grammar (the twenty-first, I872)^ 

If, then, the difference between the Phoenicians on the one 
side, and the Hebrew and Moabite on the other, be so slight, how 
is this to be explained ? In one or other of two ways. We might 
suppose, firstly, that the ancestors of the PIcbrews, who wandered 
from Ur Kasdim northwards in company with Aramcans, 
were, though of the same stock, yet of a different family from 
these; and this circumstance might have led to their separation 
from the Arameans, and to their seeking a home among more 
closely allied peoples in Canaan. Against this view, however, it 
may be fairly urged that, in the Old Testament itself (Deut. xxvi. 
5), Abram is spoken of as ''a wandering,” or'‘nomade, 

Aramean”; and that Jacob's relatives in Paddan Aram are 
always expressly called Arameans (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5, xxxi. 
20, 24). I incline, therefore, to the second explanation, put 
forward by Schroder and other scholars, which is this: that 

^ [The latest edition of the “Moabite Stone” is that of Smend and Socin, P'reiburg, 
1886. In the same year a facsimile of a portion of the inscription with transliteration 
and translation was published by the Palaeographical Society (and Ser. pi. 43).] 
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these nomade Arameans, the tribes of Abram and Lot, having 
settled among a Canaanite population of a much higher order 
of civilisation, were soon constrained to disuse their mother 
tongue, the Aramaic, and to adopt the kindred language of the 
people among whom they had settled. To the advanced civili¬ 
sation of the Hittites and Phoenicians the monuments of Egypt 
and the Old Testament itself bear ample testimony. We know 
for certain, thanks to the labours of such Egyptologists as the 
Vicomte de Rougd and Mr Goodwin, that in the time of 
Ramses II., that is, in the fifteenth century B.C., the Kheta of 
Kadesh were in possession of the art of writing and of a litera¬ 
ture. And as for the Phoenicians, when Solomon desired to 
build his Temple to Jehovah, Hiram king of Tyre supplied the 
materials and the artisans; when Solomon sought to trade 
with South Arabia, it was again Hiram who manned the fleet 
of ships at Ezion-geber. That a small and less civilised tribe, 
such as the Hebrews in the time of Abram undoubtedly were, 
should have soon adopted the language of the more numerous 
and cultivated race among whom they took up their abode, 
has in itself nothing surprising, and is a fact not altogether 
unknown in history. In France and Spain, for example, the 
conquering German race soon gave up the use of its mother- 
tongue, which left but slight traces of the conquest upon the 
language of the conquered. The Norsemen invaded and took 
possession of a district in France, to which they gave their name; 
but the Normans invaded England as a French-speaking people, 
and were again in process of time merged among the English 
whom they conquered. 

The last great section of the Semitic languages is the 
SoHtJurn or Arabian, which we may divide into three branches; 
viz. the North Arabian or Arabic, commonly so called; the 
South Arabian or Himyaritic; and the Ge‘ez or Ethiopic. 

I. Arabic is, in its historical career and literary develop¬ 
ment, one of the latest of the Semitic languages to rise into 
prominent notice. Though we read of wars between the Arabs 
and the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Persians, who were 
each acknowledged at different periods as liege lords of a con¬ 
siderable part of the Arabian Peninsula; yet it was not till the 
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seventh century of our era that the nation acquired a really 
historical importance. It was under Muhammad and his suc¬ 
cessors that the Arabs, maddened by religious enthusiasm, 
rushed forth from their deserts like a torrent; broke the By¬ 
zantine power on the banks of the Hieromax (Yarmuk); crushed 
the might of Persia on the day of al-Kadisiyah; and adding 
conquest to conquest, planted the standard of their Prophet, 
within a hundred years, upon the banks of the Indus in the 
east and of the Tagus in the west. 

The literary development of the race dates from the same 
period. Before Muhammad's time the northern Arabs had 
only a literature of ballads, mostly handed down by oral 
tradition. With the promulgation of the Kor'an a new era 
commenced, and there are few, if any, nations of ancient and 
medieval Europe which can boast of a literature like the Arabic, 
especially in history, geography, philosophy, and other sciences, 
to say nothing of poetry, and of the peculiar systems of theology 
and law which depend upon the Kor’an and the Sunnah. 

The Arabic language was thus peculiarly fortunate. Leading 
a life of comparative seclusion—not ground, like the Arameans 
and Canaanites, between the two grindstones of Assyria, Babylon, 
or Persia, on the one side, and Egypt on the other; nor, like 
the Phoenicians, thrown by commerce and colonisation into 
close contact with a dozen foreign nations—the Arabs had 
preserved, down to the sixth or seventh century of our era, far 
more of the ancient form and fashion of Semitic speech than 
any of their congeners. If not the Sanskrit, Arabic is at least 
the Lithuanian among the Semitic tongues. At this particular 
period too the dialect of the tribe of Koraish^ which had already 
acquired a certain supremacy over the rest, was fixed by the 
Kor'an as the future literary language of the whole nation. 
Had it not been for this circumstance, we might have known 
Arabic in the form of half a dozen languages, differing from 
one another almost as widely as the members of the Romance 
group or the modern languages of northern India. But its 
literature has in a great measure prevented this, and preserved 
the unity of the language, so that the dialectic divergences 

^ [The Koraish, i.e. the branch of Kinana settled in and about Mecca, were the 
tribe of the prophet.] 
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of what is called “vulgar Arabic” are by no means so great 
as we might have expected after all the struggles and vicissi¬ 
tudes of the last twelve centuries. From the mouth of the 
Tigris, throughout Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Arabia 
proper, Egypt, and North Africa, as far as Morocco, the lan¬ 
guage is essentially one and the same—Arabic, sunk by the 
gradual decay of its inflection to the level at which we become 
acquainted with Aramaic and Hebrew. In its purest form 
it is probably to be heard among the Bedawin; in its most 
corrupt in the island of Malta. The standard grammar of the 
classical Arabic is that of Silvestre de Sacy (second edition, 
2 vols. Paris, 1831*). Smaller works in various languages are 
numerous. For the modern dialects there is also an ample 
choice. P"or the Egyptian dialect none can compete with 
Spitta, Gmminatik dcs Arabischen Vulgardiakctes von Aigypten 
(1880). For the Syrian a useful book is the Graniinaire Arabc 
vulgairc o( Caussin dc Perceval (fourth edition, 1858); and for 
the Algerian the Elc^ments de la Langne Algdrienne of A. P. 
Pihan (1851). The Maltese has been treated by Vassalli, 
Granimatica della lingua Maltese, second edition, 1827; and 
by Gesenius in his Versneh nber die Maltesische Sprachc (Leipzig 
1810). 

2. The South A mbian or Iliniyaritic [also called Sabaean] 
is one of the less known of the Semitic tongues. I use the term 

^ o 

Himyaritic 'OfiT^plrat) here, in its widest 

sense, to denote the language, or rather group of languages, whose 
territory extends along the south coast of Arabia, from the strait 
of Bab-cl-Mandeb on the west to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf on the east. There seems to be little doubt that the three 
great provinces of al-Yemcn, Hadramaut Gen. x. 26), 

and Mahrah, spoke dialects of one tongue, and that these 
dialects have their modern representatives in the Ehkill, also 
called Hakill or KarawT, and the Mehri. 

The ancient Himyaritic is chiefly known to us through in¬ 
scriptions, which have been found in great numbers, especially 

^ [The grammar of De Sacy is now difficult to procure, and the reader who desires 
to bring his knowledge down to date must take with it the notes of Fleischer, which 
form the first volume of his Kleinere Schriften, Leipzig, 1885. Students will therefore 
prefer the excellent grammar of the author of these lectures, 2nd ed. London, 1874.] 
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in the most accessible of the three provinces above named, that 
of al-Yemen. How far back they may go in point of time is 
uncertain. According to Mordtmann and D. H. MUller in their 
Sabdische Denkmdler (4° Vienna, 1883), p. 86, the era of the three 
dated inscriptions as yet known to us is, as guessed by Reinaud, 
the Seleucian. These inscriptions belong therefore to a.d. 261, 
328, and 357'. None of the Himyaritic monuments are likely 
to be later than the seventh century of our era. The grammar 
of these languages has not yet been formally compiled by any 
one orientalist, but we may soon expect a work on the subject 
from the competent hand of Prof. D. H. Muller of Vienna. 

3. Crossing over into Africa, we encounter the Gc'ez or 
Ethiopic, the language of the Abyssinians, an ancient Himyaritic 
colony, as the word 'KfW ; “migration” or “the emigrants,” itself 
.shews. Its territory is the mountainous region S.W. of Nubia, 
where its modern representatives still flourish. The most promi¬ 
nent of these are; on the north, the Tign!, spoken in the Dahlak 
islands, and on the mainland in Samhar and by the Habab, 
Mensa, Bogos, and neighbouring tribes; in the centre, the Tigrifia 
[or Tigrai], which prevails in the districts of Dembeya, Hama- 
sen, Sarawe, Akala-guzai, and Agame, around the ancient capital 
of Aksum, and in the region of Walkait; and in the south, the 
Amharina or Amharic, the language of Samen and the districts 
around Gondar and the Lake Sana or Tana, as far as Gojam. 
Of these three languages, the Tigrd most resembles the old 
Ge'ez, whilst the Amharic has deviated furthc.st from it. 

The oldest monuments of the Ethiopic literature are a few 
inscription!?, belonging to the first five or six centuries of our era. 
Next to these we must rank the translation of the Bible, executed 
probably at different times, during a space of several centuries 
from the fourth century onwards. The bulk of the literature 
is, however, modern, and consists of translations from the Coptic, 
and still more frequently from the Arabic, which were produced 


^ [In his article ** Yemen ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. vol. xxiv. 
(1888), Prof. Muller looks with some favour on the view put forward by Hal^vy 
Sab. p. 86), who takes the inscription Hisn Ghorab, dated 640, to speak of the over¬ 
throw of Dhu Nuwas, and so fixes on 115 B.c. as the epoch of the Sabaean era. In 
that case the five dated inscriptions now known are to be ascribed to a.d. -270, 458, 
467, 525, and 554 respectively. Cf. C./. 5 ., IV. i. p. 18.] 
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in abundance from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
when the ancient Ge'ez had died out, but was still cultivated by 
the priesthood, like Latin by the learned of Europe or Hebrew 
in the Talmudic schools. The standard grammar of the ancient 
Ge‘ez is that of Dillmann [Leipzig, 1857] which has superseded 
that of Ludolfus or Leuthof, an admirable work in its day. 
The Tigrifia dialect has been handled by Praetorius, Grammatik 
dcr Tigriila-Sprache (Halle, 1871) [and Schreiber, Man. de la 
langne TigraHyX^xv, 1887)]. P"or the Amharic I may name the 
works of Isenberg (1842) and Massaja, Lectiojies grammaticales 
(Paris, 1867); but the best book on the subject is that of Prae¬ 
torius, Die Amharische Spmc/ic [See also Guidi, Gr. clem, 

della L Amarifia (Rome, 1889)]. 


Having thus taken a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of the Semitic languages, it may be well for us to spend a few 
minutes on an inquiry as to their connexion, real or imaginary, 
with the great contiguous families, more especially with the 
Indo-European and the Egyptian. 

This is a question of great difficulty, and not to be settled in 
the crude and offhand manner of Fiirst and Delitzsch on the 
one hand or of von Raumer and Raabe on the other. The 
temptation to identification is great, and too much weight has 
been attributed by the scholars mentioned, and even by men 
of higher reputation, to analogies that lie merely on the surface. 
The Semitic languages, like the Indo-European, belong to the 
inflective class; but this circumstance, as Whitney has remarked 
[Language and the Study of Language^ 3rd ed., p. 300), by no 
means implies a genetic connexion or even descent from a com¬ 
mon stock. The resemblance between the two families is, on 
the whole, not greater than we might reasonably expect to find 
in languages produced by human beings of nearly the same 
natural endowments under very similar circumstances of develop¬ 
ment. The probability of an ultimate connexion will of course 
seem greatest to those who believe in a common birthplace of 
the two races. If they both spread themselves abroad from a 
point near the Caspian Sea, or in Central Asia, original unity is 
not impossible. But if the Indo-Europeans rooted in Central 
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Asia, or. as some recent scholars (such as Penka in his Origines 
Ariacae [Teschen, 1883], and O. Schrader, in his Sprachverglei- 
chung tmd Urgeschichte [Jena, 1883]) have tried to prove, on the 
shores of the Baltic, whilst the Semites were autochthones in 
Central Arabia, the chances of original unity are reduced to a 
vanishing point. An ultimate relationship, if one exist at all, 
will only be discovered when we have solved the great mystery 
of the Semitic tongues, the triliterality of the roots. With a few 
exceptions, the most important of which are the pronouns, every 
Semitic root, as historically known to us, is triliteral; it consists 
of three letters, neither more nor less, and these three are 
consonants. The vowels play only a secondary r 61 e. The 
consonants give the meaning of the word; the vowels express 

its modifications. The letters ktl (JJul, St 3 p), for example, 
are the bones of a skeleton, which the vowels clothe with 
flesh and endow with life. These three consonants convey 
the idea of " kill.” Add vowels, and you get such words as 

JJu katala “ he killed,” JjlS kntila “ he was killed ”; JJiS katl 

“the act of killing” or “of being killed”; Jljj kitl “a killer,” 

✓ 

“ an enemy ’’; JjlS kdtil killing.’' The use of prefixes, affixes, 

and even of infixes, is common to both families of languages; 
but the Indo-Europeans have nothing like this triconsonantal 
rule with its varying vocalisation as a means of grammatical 
inflexion. The Indo-European roots are not thus restricted in 
their nature; the radical vowels, although more liable to pho¬ 
netic change than the consonants, are as essential a part of the 
root as these latter. A root may consist of a single vowel; of a 
vowel followed by one or more consonants; of one or more 
consonants followed by a vowel; of a vowel preceded and 
followed by a single consonant; and so on. The Sanskrit roots 
i “ go/’ sthA “ stand/' ad “ eat," vid “ know," grabh “ seize/' are 
something wholly different in character from the Semitic roots 
krb “ come near," ktl " kill," pig “ divide," which, as Bopp has 
justly remarked {Vergl Gr., 2^® Ausg., Bd, p. 196), are un¬ 
pronounceable, because, in giving them vowels, we make an 
advance to a special grammatical form. And yet here, if any- 
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where, will an ultimate connexion between these two families of 
languages be discovered. It cannot escape the observation of 
the student that a great many Semitic roots have two consonants 
in common, whilst the third seems less essential, and is there¬ 
fore variable. For example, kt or kd are common to the 

series, JJS, wX3, *x 5 , laS, claJ, JlaS, 

all of which convey the idea of ‘‘ cutting in some form or other. 


P/or / are found in ji, jjj, jli, 

jjii all meaning ‘‘cleave” or “divide.” H, k are the basis 

of ppn, npH, 'Ipn, of which the original signification is also 
“slit” or “cut.” Ph or fh are the essential constituents of 


meaning “blow,” “puff.” When 

Semitic philology has advanced so far as to have discovered the 
laws by which the original biliterals (assuming their separate 
existence) were converted into trilitcrals; when we are able to 
account for the position and to explain the function of each 
variable constituent of the triliteral roots; then, and not till then, 
may we venture to think of comparing the primitive Indo- 
European and Semitic vocabularies. Meantime, to assert the 
identity of such a word as HJS “ he built ” with p 07 i 0 y or of *1^3 

TT - T 

“ he burned up ” with irvp, is little better than sheer folly. And 
why ? Because the comparison is not that of original forms, but 
of an original form (or what is very nearly so) with a comparatively 
late development. HJS was originally bdndyd; pdiio is a softening 

of posnoy as we learn from its perfect and supine, and includes a 
suffix and a pronominal clement. originally sounded ba'ara; 

wvp is stated to be a contraction of Trvipy which probably stands 
for an original "^pavaVy and comes from a radical pity in Sanskrit 
“ to be bright,” “ to purify,” plus a derivative suffix. If such 
comparisons as these could be upheld, they would prove that 
Hebrew and Arabic were not merely connected with, but actually 
derived from Sanskrit or Greek or Latin. What has been 
written on this subject by Fiirst and by the elder Delitzsch in 
his Jesurtm (1838) is absolutely worthless; as are also tht^^ 
lucubrations of von Raumer and Raabe. The best that can be 
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said about it you will find in the younger Delitzsch’s Studien 
iiber Indogermanisch-Semitische Wurs:ielvcrwandtschaft (Leipzig 
1873) and in McCurdy’s Aryo-Semitic Speech (1881). 

As to the affinity of the Egyptian language with the Semitic 
stock, that is also a question which is as yet sub judice, Benfey, 
in his well-known work Ueber das Verhaltniss der dgyptischen 
Sprachc mm semitischen Sprachstamm (Leipzig 1844), sought to 
establish this affinity by various considerations, grammatical and 
lexicographical; and the conclusion to which he came was, that 
the Semites are only one branch of a great family, which includes 
not only the Egyptians but also all the other languages of 
Africa. His views have been combated by Pott, Renan, and 
other scholars; and certainly in this unrestricted form they seem 
to land us in almost Turanian absurdities. But with regard to 
the ancient Egyptian and the Coptic, Egyptologists seem 
gradually to be arriving at conclusions similar to those of 
Benfey. De Roug^, Ebers, and above all Brugsch, in the 
introduction to his Hieroglyphic Dictionary, have declared their 
belief in the descent of the Egyptian from the same stock as the 
Semitic languages. An examination of the Coptic alone readily 
suggests several considerations in support of this view. Por 
example, there is the marvellous similarity, almost amounting to 
identity, of the personal pronouns, both separate and suffixed—a 
class of words which languages of radically different families arc 
not apt to borrow from one another. “ I ” in Coptic is 

Thou ” IITOR, ilTivK 

“He” n^oq, etc. 

“ She ” u-ooc/ etc. 

“ We *’ ^noit/ 

“ Ye ” ft-C^tOTCn, tlT(x)TIV 

“ They ” Wwot, tiiooT, 

The suffix pronouns I give as they appear in connexion with 
the preposition ne. “to.” 

“ to me ” uHi, It..! - “ to us ” n^n 

"tothee,” m. wjkiv “to you” nw-ten, nKten 

f. ne 

“ to him ” n^ci 
to her ” 


“ to them ” ncooT, ni%.v 
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Again, there is the curious resemblance in the forms of some 
of the simplest numerals; e.g. 

1, masc. otcdt ; fern, oti, oirei, oTcaT 

2, masc. cHiiT, fern, cchtc, cnoir^ 

7, masc. igd^iyq/ fern. 

8, masc. fern. u{Moirne. 

In the verb, the formation of the present tense presents a 
remarkable analogy to that of the Semitic imperfect or, as some 

still prefer to call it, future,—I mean the form E.g. 

sing. I. t(jl)m I am join- pi. i. Ten. tioju 

ing, adhering; 

2. m. K. TIOM, X* 2. TCTeit. T(Ji)M 

f T€. TIOM 

3 . m. q. TCDM 3. ce. tiom 

f. C. TtOM 

Analogies like these seem to favour the idea of a genetic 
relationship between the Semitic languages and the Egyptian; 
or at least of a closer affinity than can be said to subsist between 
the Semitic and the Indo-European. To discover any connexion 
between the two latter, we must endeavour to work our way 
back to the very earliest stage of their history—to a period 
before Semitic really was Semitic; we must try to disintegrate 
the triliteral Semitic root; to extract from it the biliteral, which 
alone can be compared with the Indo-European radical. And if 
haply we succeed in this, it is apparently the utmost that we 
can hope for; their subsequent developments, the growth of 
their grammatical systems, are wholly distinct and discordant. 
But the connexion between the Semitic and the Egyptian 
languages seems to be of a somewhat nearer kind. It is true 
that we are met by the old difficulty with regard to the form of 
< the Egyptian roots, the majority of which are monosyllabic, and 
certainly do not exhibit Semitic triliterality; but, on the other 
hand, we have not a few structural affinities, which may perhaps 
be thought sufficient to justify those linguists who hold that 
Egyptian is a relic of the earliest age of Semitism, of Semitic 
speech as it was before it passed into the peculiar form in which 
we may be said to know it historically. 



CHAPTER III. 

SEMITIC WRITING. 

After these preliminary investigations and surveys, there 
remains yet another subject on which it is desirable to say a few 
words before we address ourselves to the special object of these 
lectures, the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages. 
That subject is—the origin and history of Semitic writing. My 
account of this interesting topic must, however, be very brief and 
sketchy; the more so as I hope to treat it more fully in a 
subsequent course of lectures. Meantime I would refer those of 
you who seek further details to the treatise of the Vicomte de 
Rouge, Mhnoire stir Vorigine ^gyptienne de Valphabet phinicien^ 
1874; to the work of Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de 
Palphabet ph(l 7 iicie 7 t dans Pancicn monde^ of which the first part 
appeared in 1872, and two more have since been added, though 
the book must now unhappily remain unfinished; to the 
Mdlanges d'ArMologie oriejitale of the Cte de Vogu6, 1868 ; and 
to Mr Isaac Taylor’s excellent book The Alphabet [London, 
1883], especially vol. i. 

All writing—Chinese, Assyrian, Egyptian—was originally 
pictorial. The next stage was that of the ideogram. Each 
picture received a fixed, often symbolic, value, and was always 
used in the same way. In Egyptian the figure of a tongue 
meant to speak ”; two hands holding a .shield and spear meant 
“ to fight ”; and so on. The third step—a great one—was to 
make a particular sign stand in all cases for one and the same 
syllabic sound; e.g., the figure of a mouth for ro, the 

Egyptian for '' mouth ”; the figure of a hand for tot ; the figure 
of an eye for iru The last and greatest step was to divide the 
syllable into its component parts or letters, and to represent 
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each of these by a special figure. Here the ancient Egyptians 
happily lighted upon what has been called the a crophonic 
principle; that is to say, they designated each letter by tKb picture 
of an object, the name of which began with the sound which the 
letter was to represent. For example, the picture of a lion, 
would mean the letter /, because the word labo, begins 

with that sound ; the picture of an ozvl the letter m, because the 
word mfdag, begins with that sound; the picture of a 

mouth the letter r, because the word ro, po, begins with n 

To this stage the Egyptians attained at a very early period; 
but, like the inventors of the cuneiform characters, they did not 
avail themselves fully of their great discovery. On the contrary, 
they mixed up the two principles, the ideographic and the 
phonetic, in a manner that is extremely puzzling to the reader. 
To an Egyptian the figure of a lio 7 t might actually mean “a 
lion ”; or it might, as an ideogram, be a symbolic sign, meaning 
“ preeminence,sovereignty ”; or it might, as a mere letter, 
designate the sound /. To an Assyrian a certain combination of 
wedges might convey the idea of ‘'the earthbut phonetically 
it might express the syllable kL Hence the mass of de¬ 
terminative signs of various kinds employed in writing by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese. 

Of course, in process of time, the picture gradually faded 
away. Details were neglected; a few bold strokes sufficed to 
depict the object intended; and, in the end, the form of the 
letter often bore little or no resemblance to the thing from which 
it was derived. The group of wedges, the hieratic or demotic 
character, and the modern Chinese sign, are, in most cases, 
wholly unlike any object in heaven or earth. 

The Egyptians, in addition to the stiff pictorial hieroglyphs, 
had two sorts of more current or cursive characters, called the 
hieratic and the demotic. The former, used (as the name 
indicates) by the priests, was employed for sacred writings only; 
the latter, used by the people, served for all ordinary secular 
purposes. It was of the former that the inventors or adapters 
of the Semitic alphabet appear to have availed themselves. 
They used the forms which are found in papyri anterior to the 
eighteenth dynasty, belonging, roughly speaking, to the period 
between 2100 and 1500 B.C. De Roug6 endeavours to show 
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that out of the twenty-two Phoenician letters, fifteen are beyond 
doubt directly derived from Egyptian models, whilst only one, 
the 'ayin, is clearly of Semitic invention. It may be that the 
spoiling of the Egyptians ” went so far; that the plundering 
Semites appropriated not only the idea of a written alphabet, 
but the very forms which the letters were to take. However, 
I cannot profess myself entirely convinced, not even by Mr Isaac 
Taylor’s argumentation. If they did so, the Semites both re¬ 
modelled and renamed their acquisitions. Out of the Egyptian 
eagle or vulture they made the head and horns of an ox, 
“Zi, became the head and neck of a camel, 

1, the group of lotus plants growing out of the water, 

a set of teeth, W, |J5^ ; and so on*. 

Deecke’s attempt to derive the forms of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Assyrian, I must regard as an utter failure. You will 
find his views stated in an article in the ZD MG., vol. xxxi. p. 102. 

The remodelled Egyptian alphabet has been, in the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other Semites, the parent of nearly all the 
systems of writing used by the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia. The Greeks received it from the Phoenicians, and having 
again remodelled it, passed it on to the Etruscans, the Romans, 
and the Copts. The sacred books of the Persians arc written 
with an alphabet of Aramaic origin. The Utgur Tatars [and 
through them the Mongols] acknowledge a similar obligation. 
And even the Sanskrit alphabet, with all its Asiatic offshoots, 
has been traced to a South Semitic source. 

The oldest monument of Semitic writing as yet discovered, 
with what we may call a certain date, is the inscription of 
Mesha‘, king of Moab, which we may place about B c. 890’. 
Here we find already a carefully developed system, of ortho¬ 
graphy and punctuation, which contrasts favourably with those 
of Phoenician inscriptions of later date by several centuries. 
Final vowels are expressed by the letters ' {i), ] («) and n (J), 

^ Halevy, with whom Noldeke inclines to agree, derives the Semitic alphabet 
from the hieroglyphs. 

^ [i.e. soon after the death of Ahab, which, according to the received chronology, 
took place 897 u.c. If, as is concluded from the Assyrian monuments, Ahab was 
alive in 854 and took part in the battle of J^arkar (Schrader, Keilinschr. und AT. 
and ed. Giessen, 1883, pp. 199, 463) the stone of Mesha dates from about 850 B.C.] 
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e.g. 'iN, !in'53, nS; and the words are separated 

by a single point, which is also found in a few of the younger 
Phoenician inscriptions, and in Samaritan, and which we may 
compare with the line j of the Himyaritic, and the two dots of 
the Ethiopic (:)\ Equally old, if not older, is the inscription on 
the fragments of a bronze bowl discovered in Cyprus {Corpus 
inserr. Semitt., i. pp. 22-26, and pi. iv). To the same class of 
alphabets as these inscriptions belong the various Phoenician 
monuments and coins of Tyre and Sidon, Gebal, Cyprus, Athens, 
Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, Marseilles, Carthage and other parts of 
N. Africa, and Spain. The oldest of these date from the sixth 
or fifth century B.C., whilst of the youngest or Neopunic many 
are post-Christian. The difference between the earlier and later 
monuments in the form of certain letters is very marked. 


Observe these in 

particular:— 




Moab 

Cyprus 

Sidon 

a 

1 


A 

n 

4 

A 


I 

m 



n 




D 

® 


© 




'H 

3 



1 

s 

c 

L 

< 

23 




D 

f 

f 


P 

T 

? 

V 


w 

w 


n 

X 

t 

p 


The ancient Hebrew modification of the Semitic alphabet 
is now known to us in a document to which an approximate 
date can be assigned, viz. the Siloam inscription, of the seventh 


^ [Cf. the facsimile, Palacographical Society, 2nd Series, pi. xliii. (1886).] 
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century B.C.‘ As compared with the Mesha* alphabet, notable 
varieties in the forms of single letters are:— 

Moab Israel Moab Israel 

N < f a 5 

1 Y ^ V o c 

I zz; < 3 ? If 1^ ^ 

n tq ^ p T t 

Old seals and other gems, dating, say, from the seventh to the 
fourth century B.C., exhibit identical forms; and the same re¬ 
mark applies to two fragmentary inscriptions from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jerusalem, discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
and now deposited in the British Museum. This alphabet is 
still found, with slight modifications, upon the Maccabce and 
other Jewish coins; and is known to us in its latest shape as 
the Samaritan alphabet It began, however, to be disused by 
the Jews even before the commencement of our era, and to be 
supplanted by a modified form of the Palmyrene character, the 
so-called square character, ySHp ^ 3113 , Some of the extant 

inscriptions of this type belong to the century preceding our 
era. For the first three or four centuries after Christ our 
materials, though not abundant, are sufficiently ample for palaco- 
graphical purposes. 

The third of the Semitic alphabets is the Aramaic, our 
knowledge of which commences with some Assyrian weights, 
which go back as far as the seventh or eighth century before 
our era. There are also extant some gems and seals of nearly 
the same age. Among the inscriptions may be mentioned that 
recently discovered by Prof. Euting at Taima, clearly belonging 
to the Persian period, say from the sixth to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C, A sure mark of antiquity in this, as well as in the 
Phoenician alphabet, is the undulating or wavy form of the 
letters m and sh^ as contrasted with the later forms, which 
exhibit a cross-line. In the inscription of Mesha*, as well as in 
the Assyrian weights, we find \r^/j ^ and which become at a 
later time ^ ^ and ^ The letter D too in the Moabite 

^ [Cf. the facsimile in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical Society, Plate 
Ixxxvii. (i88a). “The inscription...may be ascribed to the reign of Hezekiah towards 
the year 700 B.C. cf. 1 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30.] 
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Stele and the oldest Aramean seals has the forms ^ whereas 
later on it appears as ^ ^ ^ ^ and the like. A peculiarity of 
the Aramean alphabet is that some of the letters have open 
heads, and thus contrast markedly with the closed heads of 


the Phoenician type. 

These are:— 

PhoeiL 

Aram. 

a 

3 


n 

A 


y 

0 

0 





To this class belong the Egyptian-Aramaic alphabet, the Na- 
bathean (including the Sinaitic inscriptions), and the Syriac 
Estrangcla with all its more modern developments, comprising 
the Mandaitic on the one hand and the Kufic and Naskhi 
Arabic on the other. The character of the Palmyrene inscrip¬ 
tions is very interesting, as coming nearest to the Jewish square 
character. 

The alphabet used by the southern Semites, though ulti¬ 
mately sprung from the same stock as the Phoenician and 
Aramean alphabets, must have been separated from them' at 
a very remote time, and have run its course under peculiar 
influences. The oldest inscriptions which we possess, whether 
from North or South Arabia, whether Thamudite (as-Safa)^ or 
Himyaritic or Ethiopic, are written, like all other Semitic 
writings, from right to left. Others, probably of later date, are 
written, to use a Greek word, ^ovtrrpoi^rjhov, “ as the ox turns in 
ploughing,” that is, like some Greek inscriptions, alternately 
from right to left and left to right. P'inally the latter course 

^ [The insciiptions of as-Safa in the volcanic region S.E. of Damascus were first 
observed by Graham in 1857. Ten were published by Wet^stein {Reisehericht^ Bert 
i860) more by De Vogiic in his Syrie CmtraU\ Inscr, SJm, (4° Pans, 1868-77); cf. 
Haltivy’s papers in y. As, 1877, 8 j , 82. Other inscriptions in the same character 
have been copied by Doughty and Euting in various paits of northern Arabia, especi¬ 
ally in the region associated with the name of the ancient race of Thamud (8a/xoi/d)7vo^); 
hence the name Thamuditic. Euting’s inscriptions have been deciphered by D. H. 
Muller (Denksehr, of the Vienna Acad. 1889). Twenty-six characters have been 

deteimined, and a twenty-seventh probably corresponds to the Arabic ^ “A sign 
for ^ probably existed but does not occur in known inscriptions.”] 
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prevailed, and the Ethiopian, like the Greek, wrote from left to 
right, even as we do at the present day. 

The Semitic alphabet, as framed by the Semites upon an 
Egyptian model, consisted of twenty-two letters, all consonants, 
which were faithfully retained by the Arameans. The Hebrews 
long subsequently added one to this number, by distinguishing 
VV into sh and s. The Arabs, who tried to distinguish the 
finer shades of sounds in writing, required no less than six 
additional letters; viz. CJ J and as lisping modifications 
of cj J and 4?» as a modification of ^; and ^ and ^ as 
harder forms of ^ and The order of the Syriac alphabet 
was retained by them in the numerical values of the letters, 

jyb ) but the ordinary 

sequence of the letters was very much altered, chiefly for the 
sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into juxta¬ 
position, e.g. L-j OL) cu, -g- ^ The Ethiopic alphabet 

has two letters fewer than the Arabic, or twenty-six in all, owing 
to the addition of ^ and 0 which it has in common with 
the Arabic, and of two ps, the one of native origin pait, the 
other borrowed from the Greek, T perhaps originally psa. 
The sequence of the letters differs both from the Hebrew and 

Arabic: U rh <^l)U ^ rt fl i An © 0 H iVn ft 8 0 T- 

From what I have just said you will see that I do not 
regard the ancient Semitic alphabets as adequately representing 
all the sounds of the Semitic languages. My belief is that the 
finer shades of utterance were disregarded, and that one sign 
was in several cases used to represent two cognate sounds. 
I believe that the lisped dentals of the Arabic, , and the 

letter (as distinguished from ^jo), represent sounds of the 
proto-semitic tongue. I also think that the stronger gutturals 
^ and as distinguished from ^ and belonged to that 
speech; and that it probably had three sibilants (besidesj z ^ind 
^ j), viz. sh (jy), j (j}^), and i =D> of which last sound I do not 
know the peculiar original nuance. De Lagarde* and othefs 
think that it was originally ks or ksh, which was gradually 
softened into sh and then into s, 

^ [Lagardc, (Goettingen, 1877),!). ] 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LETTERS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET AND THE 
CHANGES THEY UNDERGO. 

We will now proceed to examine the letters of this alphabet 
in detail, and to ascertain, so far as is possible within our present 
narrow limits, what changes they undergo in the different Semitic 
languages, more especially in Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew; so 
that we may be enabled to compare the words of these lan¬ 
guages with one another, not by haphazard, but according to 
certain fixed rules. Por this purpose it will be best to arrange 
the letters in groups, according to the vocal organs with which 
they are pronounced. 

I. We commence then with the gutturals, which are in 
Syriac and Hebrew four in number, K, H. n, and In Arabic 
and Ethiopic n has two representatives, and whilst' 
in Arabic has two representatives, ^ and Most scholars 
regard the sounds of ^ and ^ as a later development in Arabic 

and Ethiopic; but with this view I am not disposed to agree. 
I believe, on the contrary, that these differences of sound existed 
from the earliest times, but that the inventors of the Semitic 
alphabet were not careful to distinguish in writing what seemed 
to them to be merely different shades of the same sound. That 
the Hebrew possessed the sound of ^ seems certain from the 
fact that the LXX. expresses y by y (i.e. g'/i) in several proper 
names; e.g. nig, Tafa, jji; n*^», TofjLdppai nyX, Z 6 yopa 

and Further, XoBoWoyofwp = 


corres- 
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ponding with an Elamitic Kudiir^Lagamar (a name formed 
like Kudur-Mabug and Kudur-nahundi or Ktidiir’nanhtmd%)\ 
and FaiSaS for Genesis iv. i8, where the Massoretic 

text has (probably incorrectly) On the contrary, ^ 

is indicated in Greek merely by the spirittis asper^ and even 
more frequently the spiriiiis lenisy with a vowel; or in the 
middle and at the end of a word by a vowel alone; as 'HXt, 
'Sj?; Xvpedvy ^apady 

ny'lS; VeX^oviy yinSn. It is not so easy to prove the exist¬ 
ence of ^ as distinct from ^ in Hebrew, because the Greeks 
had no precise equivalent for either sound, and expressed them 

by Ky X and the soft breathing indifferently. Thus the name 

^ 

of the river "linn is in one place and in 

another ’A/Scopa? [’A/3oppa9, etc.] i i-fl, becomes Xappdv 

c 

and Kdppat; HDS is transliterated by wderx^ and (f>aa 6 /c, 

However, the comparison of the cognate languages, particularly 
Arabic and Assyrian, makes it exceedingly probable that the 
distinction of ^ and ^ once existed in Hebrew and Aramaic. 

Compare bindy with act wickedlyy be cor- 

riiptedy uiisouudy uiad\ *lfin digy with be ashatnedy 


bashfuly SVn profancy desecratCy Jcl, Jo-, with 


borcy woundy 

I. Of these gutturals N is the weakest, indicating nothing 
more than that very slight, almost imperceptible, movement of 
the vocal organs, which the Greeks represent in writing, though 
only at the beginning of a word, by the spirtius lems. The 
Arabs have a special sign for it, viz. the hamza, which they 


^ [For the evidence to a similar effect from the Assyrian see p. 50, infra j also 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebraisch-aratn* Worterbuchs zutn A 7 . (Leipz. 1886) 
p. lyS-fiZ-l 
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write either with or without U accordinjj to circumstances: 
n 1 , ^ ^ This sign is nothing but the letter c written small, 

to show that the alif is to be pronounced somewhat like an ^ 
which is also indicated by the name hamjya, i.e. “ compression,'* 
viz. of the upper part of the windpipe. In this way the Arabs 

readily distinguish the consonant \ from the long vowel 1 d, of 
which more hereafter. The only thing resembling the hainza in 
the Hebrew system of punctuation is the single point which 
appears in our Bibles in a very few cases, and is treated of in 

our Grammars under the head ol Mappik\ e.g. Gen. xliii. 

• T~ 

26, Ezra viii. 18; Lev. xxiii. 17 ; Job xxxiii. 21 ; 

but in some MSS., e.g. the codex Reuchlin, it is quite common. 

> 

X \, as a consonant, may be found in Arabic and Hebrew 
at the beginning or the end of a syllable, and that either at 

Q 

S ^ ^ ^ 

the beginning, middle or end of a word: c-iJU JL, 

CO o 

r ^ St" 5 C S’ > j 

cJ-lV.’ Compare in Hebrew, 

“ON, 'SN, fON; W, nWa, HNT ; and with such 

cases as Prov. xv. 9 (where others read 

Gen. xlvi. 29; Hosea xiii. i; Hosea xiv. i ; 

Jerem. ii. 31.—At the beginning of a syllable in the 

middle of a word, if the preceding consonant have no vowel, 

\ is apt to be elided in Arabic, and its vowel transferred to the 

s X ^ ^ 

preceding consonant; e.g. cJl< mal'ak”" becomes cJJt« malak; 

S O ^ s ^ ^ 

(™P’) becomes JUui» becomes Compare 

in Hebrew *;|nSo, but for H^Sb; for 

fo’’ and that for jCIi. This 

p 7 f 9 f r 

is still more common in Aramaic; e.g. |o) 1 Lo for Vd] 11 o, and 
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with entire disappearance of the K, for p ]vr>cft —At the 

end of a syllable in the middle of a word \ is very apt to pass 
into a vowel-letter, and to be brought into conformity with 

* c 

S ^ 

the preceding vowel. Thus ^\j rcis^*^ becomes rds ; 

So S J 

j dhit*”’ becomes j dhtb ; becomes sM, 

So Sc ^ 

The u.sual spelling ^ compromise in writing 

^ o o 

5 ^ ^ S 5. 

between the ancient and the modern forms (t—>!ij JL : 

J^). Hebrew, Syriac, and Assyrian, took nearly the same 
course. An original {^641 first became rash in Hebrew, 

: ^ T 

as in the actual plural and then rash. We should 

• T > 

have expected this form to be written but here the spelling 
has lagged behind the pronunciation, and the X remains as a 

c 

s 

vestige of the original form. So also dhcin^^\ “sheep,*’ 
Hebrew originally then jMX, and finally son. The 
corresponding Aramaic forms are jyn, for and 

Q 

for dhmi. In Assyrian I find cited such forms as reshu or 
rls/m, scfiH or slnn .—Initial is often dropped at the beginning 
of words, when pronounced with a short vowel; e.g. J|jn3 for 

t**, for (Heb. j » " *" ^1 for 

(Assyr. mshti ); 1 ^ = niHN, but 

0 f m, y 0 ^ 0 7 

plur. ]Z.a>s>]; ^>1 kinsman^ from ]jm 1 , PIN. Similarly in vul- 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ S ^ S' 

gar Arabic, for for Ji^\, for Per contra^ 

an initial N with its vowel may be merely pro.sthetic, to lighten 
the pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants. 


especially in foreign words; e.g. for ^Iji) 


Stontt for (Eth. . i \V) Zly, j.^ 1 , ic\i/ia; 
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]SoaXD; air6y^o<i \ iL n a O pl^ U4^J> 

«J c { 

(TToXr); J^k^U aroXo ^.—At the end of a word this weak guttural 
is exceedingly apt to disappear altogether, particularly after 

€'^ ^ 

a diphthong or a long vowel. Hence is vulgarly pro- 

o ^ ^ o ^ 

nounced sau Heb. shai^^ is vulgarly pronounced 

c 

^ shai-. compare in Heb. 'll, constr. N’3, '3; NtDll, with 
suff. In some of these cases, assimilation of the K to 

I V 

the previous sound formed the intermediate stage. For example, 

S 

* 1 ^ became first ^ nabtytm^y and then ndbiy 

Hence, whilst the Hebrew holds fast (though with silent N), 
pi. the Aramaic emphatic is with double 

j/, for When preceded by a short vowel, the 

consonant alif is usually vocalised after the loss of its own 

proper vowel; e.g. )U, Uio; \J, 

1^. — In Aramaic indeed K rarely appears as a substantial 
consonant, and in all possible cases throws back its vowel on 
a preceding letter, which is either vowelless or has a very short 

vowel; as for flic, HNO, SL; for '5^%, JL; 

y' 

for for In the middle of a word 

it may preserve its consonant power, especially when originally 

doubled, as ; but at the end of a word forms like 

are very rare. In some cases assimilation takes place, especially 

in the EttaPal of the verb, as for a.^2.2.1 

^ H ^ X ^ 

T ^ ^ ^ y ^ ^ ^ y y 

for .tuaIZ], Similarly r^Z21, 

(from u^l). 

1 [Apparently a loanword from the Hebrew, through the Aramaic, in which the 
hamza was already lost: Ndideke, Gesch. des Qordnsy p. i ; Guidi, Sede, p. 36; 
Frankel, Frewdxmv.y p. 232.] 
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N is prone to interchange with n, particularly at the begin¬ 
ning of a word. Arabic and Aramaic have frequently i<« where 

t 9 

Hebrew has Jl; e.g. 1 -- H; nSTl; ([but conversely] 

Ipn for cLil = (where Syriac also JiSU 

'Hoi = -nx, ^1, in passives and reflexives = -HH* 

In Arabic, especially in the vulgar dialects, \ may interchange 
with as jiaLlj for for wiWu for 7 i/t 7 / for 

I—fiJl < (jwlfor ^Jwl 1 j ; tarwls, “ introductory formula,” for 

9 

and the verb for Very rarely does it inter- 

change with » j/, as in yastr for^^l, malyan for JLc- Parallels 
to this latter permutation in Syriac arc »ja!Li - dill; 




2. does not require much remark after what has just 
been said of its interchange with X-—Occasionally it inter¬ 
changes even in the ancient languages with H, as bom doivUy 
|m yrii (with n) AIso with 1; e.g. *113 and 6 e 

bright, shine, btirn\ and be ashamed\ and w4ai5, 

run; andy^j; [perhaps also] pD and |H3, whence ina and 

r 

—On a substitution of Jl for a primitive initial {y, I shall 
say something when we come to that letter. 


3. Hebrew and Syriac fl we ought properly to distinguish, 
according to the Arabic and Assyrian, into ^ and as \^^T\ 

cut, plough, be deaf and dumb, 

✓ 

—In the Aramean dialects there is a strong inclination to 
weaken its sound to that of H- Only the modern Syriac of 
Urumiah exhibits the contrary tendency, and uses the rougher 
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sound of ^ in all cases, going so far indeed as to harden 
into *-4^^ rdkhit. 

In old Arabic ^ interchanged dialectically with and ^ with 

tj L5^’ 1*^ 1^*^’ protector, guard, and 

In the modern Arabic of Egypt, the substitution of ^ for ^ 

seems to be common, when the ^is immediately followed by 

C ✓ ✓ ✓ C/ 

another consonant; as semiht = inahsare = 

mdbihsJ^ = U. Hence we may be justified in com¬ 

paring, for example, be hungry, desire, cen'et, with Cirfl: 

^ ^ ^ 

be hungry, yyi dig, dye, with R-flir: ; DttH injure, oppress, 

ill use, be firm, strong, brave, with 0^0: oppress, an inter¬ 

mediate link being ytid, pfiH, oppressor. 

Occasionally too PI corresponds to /('-sounds; e.g. bidbe, 

search, Ey|33; ^?\L\ be short, “IXp; 

and rozv, cJ*xi (as well as uJXs»^). 

4 . Hebrew and Syriac y ordinarily represents Arabic ^and 

ij as iLL, but Ji; 

dSsJ aSI; 3*15 evening, <_>x; D'l'iy willows, 

V V I V ••• ' j • T-‘ 

^ -SF • • - <*. X ^ 

c-jyi [Populus Enphratica\, ravefi, 

—Possible relations with M I have already indicated.—It 
is sometimes weakened into K, as in abhorring (Amos 

vi. 8), compared with the ordinary form and even passed 

over entirely, as in '3 pf^ythce, for '^3^ Syr. OXiQiDj ^3 for 
This tendency gains ground to an enormous extent in 
the Aramcan dialects, where we find such forms as for 
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and in the Punic or later Phoenician of Africa, where 
we find for wood, as DET^nn (inscr. of Tugga), 
confirmed by S. Augustine on Ps. cxxiii,—Of the Aramaic 

substitution of y for Arabic Hebrew P, I shall speak here¬ 
after. 

It would appear from this short survey of the gutturals, that 
they were exceedingly apt in the younger Semitic dialects to 
be confused with one another, and to disappear altogether. 
In Ethiopia MSS. there is usually no distinction observed between 
U> rh, on the one side and 0> on the other; modern Amharic 
pronounces them all as A at the beginning of a word, and slurs 
them over in the middle or at the end. Similar is the case of 
the Samaritan. In modern Syriac OT is very feeble, and 
scarcely heard at all; and in Mandaitic there is absolutely no dis¬ 
tinction between N, y, on the one hand and M, H, on the other. 
The Talmud too writes N for y and H for H in not a few words; 
e.g. • X (with following daghcsli) for NIK (not NSN) %vood, 

for N 3 y, lAL, LU; ‘:)TN for Nj5J!|N = jll neck-, 

Nl'lN willow, D'i'iy, <—N^|*1 N sieve, jC> {cribrum, 

cribellum '); n*in otte another, NnS^infi sieve, 

It is related that the Babylonian rabbi Haiya was held 
guilty of blasphemy for pronouncing, in Isaiah viii. 17, 

with n instead of W 3 H with H (VJ 3 niH'S ’O'SHI 

3 py;_n' 3 »)“. In Assyrian there is obviously no difference in 

sound between N H and y, nor any way of distinguishing them 
from one another in writing; e.g. ilu, “god,*' islialu, '‘they 
asked," muscHu, "exit"; Iciabu, "flame," tiamtu, "sea," ddru, 
“eternity," ndru, "river"; uzzu, "strong," zeru or ziru, "seed," 
ishmt, "he heard," rtmu, "thunder." Neither has ^any distinct 
sound or representative, as uzdlu, "gazelle," dribu, "raven.** 

^ [Lagarde, Armeniseke StudUn, p. 65, No. 976; but see also Frhnkel, Aram, 
Fremdww. tm Arab, (Leiden 1886), p. 91.] 

2 [TB. Meg, 24 b.] 

W. L. 


4 
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has likewise sunk to the same level, e.g. rdimu, ‘Moving,” 
remuy “grace,” imcru or imlru, “ass,” aptl, “I opened,” ruku, 
“distant, remote.” But has preserved its sound and is 
represented by a special sign; e.g. khltu, “sin,” khamiltiy “five,” 
akhtiy “ brother,” amkhas, “ I destroyed,” “ defeated,” arkJmy 
“ month.” In this case the comparison of the Assyriah may 
be important for Hebrew lexicography, as shewing us the dis¬ 
tinction between H^and in this language. E.g., as Friedrich 
Delitzsch has pointed out in his little book The Hebrew Lan~ 
giiage viewed in the Light of Assyriaii Research [London 1883], 


nos to opetiy Assyr. iptly “he opened,” is quite different 

from carving, engraving, Assyr. iptakh, “ he carved.” So 


too nVa, sailor, is in Assyr. maldkhu or malldklm (with 0 , 
and has nothing to do with rtS& “salt.” It is said to be 


a word borrowed from the Accadian. 


II. Advancing from the gutturals, we next encounter, in 
the order of the organs of speech, the so-callcd palatals, J, 3, p. 
These interchange freely with one another in the different dia¬ 
lects. E.g., in Hebrew itself the radicals pj and pD; and 

7 7 ^ ^ ^ 

* 13 D, also Syriac and further IHS and 

ligand llo; almond tree, 

truth, but Mand. ifejittO; n^j5 archer, pnx 

and C-ksia-tf. In Mandaitic the interchange of p with J is very 
frequent, under the influence of a neighbouring ^ or as 
KD'XA [gait^ = summer, and so in the radicals StDa> { 13 ^) 

tDjS, for Sbp. ppi I3pb : break off (a branch) = t|Xp (comp. 

nSSp in Joel i. ; : HfiXpS DE'). More rarely 

does 3 exchange with e.g. and 
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AjlU, outcry \ uJa*. and 
✓ * 

uJjkC (dial.), row'^, 

I. II is hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, and Ethiopic, 
like our ^ in go, give, get\ in Arabic its sound varies, for the 
Syrians pronounce it soft, like g in gent, whereas in Egypt and 

parts of Arabia the hard sound is retained, J^j The 

Hebrew and Aramean, however, modified its sound, when im¬ 
mediately preceded by a vowel (however slight), into one much 
resembling that of the Greek 7 between two strong vowels, 
as dr/ad6^, or the Arabic Indeed, when writing Arabic with 
Hebrew letters, the Jews generally use j to represent Modern 
Syriac gives unaspirated ^-y^the sound of dy or j in a few roots, 

such as dlly^ydnm or jdnin ** steal, carry off*; 

dyUmla or jumla^ ‘‘camel.** In a very few cases the Arabic 
soft g has been still further softened into sh ; e.g., in Egypt the 

C 

word wts/is/iy “face,” apparently = Similarly the old 


grammarian al-G'awalikl mentionsas a faulty pronunciation 

o ^ 

of “it chews the cudV* 

2. is also hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic 

? • ^ ^ ^ 

and Ethiopic, like our k, as 303 , The Hebrew 

and Aramaic modify its sound, after a vowel, into one closely 

, ♦» •h 

resembling that of the Arabic as 3 ^ 3 ', (but Arabic 

^ ^ c 

Hence, when a Jew writes Arabic with Hebrew letters, 
he uses 5 for —In modern Syriac unaspirated 3 is said to 

have the sound of ty or ch, e.g., tyalbd or clialbd ; 

malty a or malcha\ tyappd or chappd .—In modem Arabic 

* [These last seem to be loan-words, Frankel, p. 227.] 

® [Ltvre des locutions vicieuses, p. 145, in Morgenl, Forschungen^ Leipz. 1875.] 

A —2 
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is also softened dialectically into a sound like that of ts or 
tsh, sometimes of dj ox as f^dtib or Pdtib, hagint, 

gdmil. —In some Amharic words the old Ethiopic k has been 
aspirated, kh, and finally becomes //, e.g. hona, to become,” for 


kdna^ ; hiilu^ *^all,” for kwHlu, Perhaps this may help 

ts 

us to connect such a form as Ar. bl, tyd, with Eth. kiyd, 

3. p in the older dialects is 3. k pronounced far back in 
the mouth, or rather, deep in the throat. In our English alpha¬ 
bet its lineal representative is In some Arabic dialects it 

^ o 

takes the sound of ds/i or dz, sometimes of ch or b\ e.g. Aw dshibld 

or dzibld, dzartb, 'adzll, ajU id id, ij^ sirta. But 

its ordinary sound, throughout Arabia and Africa, is that of a 
hard g. This too is common in the modern forms of Ethiopic, 
whence Magdald for Makdald, , tagdbbala for takdbbala. 

In parts of Syria and Egypt, on the other hand, as well as in 

%■ 

Amharic, p is apt to be converted into N A Syrian Christian 

V* O 

says ’Hit, 'a’fil, for c:Ji, JjiU and a native of Shoa pronounces 
ta’dbbala instead of tagdbbala or takdbbala. The Egyptian rail¬ 
way station Zagazig is written Zakdzik, pronounced 

either Zagdzlg or Za’dzi’•, the word fyiklki becomes 

Mti. 

III. We next come to the dentals *!, fl, tO, which are 
common to all the old languages: e.g. > 'n 


Ass. dubbu, 

S ^ 

Aj, AJf: Ass. idu (power), 

^ o 



0 



nnpi, 
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S 

Ass. atdHu, 



jX, 

fn^; 


n; 

& 




t ✓ 

•• x* 

Ass. ikhti. 

xm, 

T T > 



Of these, fl and tD interchange freely, as 


but 


JJL5, ‘M’rt:; and and lL.ai); 

and nj;^, rarely HJJb; tjbn, and C|nn. In 

modern Syriac ]l 4 for L'llL *7 often interchanges with n, as 


in the Hebrew radicals yiT) and Arabic Ju and Aj] &h 

s 

and in Mandaitic HSiliiDf “shoulder,” for 


S ^ a ♦ 

6 <pT6J^, silence/^ JidAji; and even as well as 

aNflD, More rarely docs 1 interchange with tD, as ni'i 

and Icii; IDX, and V^cn or Mand. XtoNtaK; 

“IQD, “height, mountain,” Sam. “ia^, Eth. £'f)C:; p?*^* 

*Q.£5 >, jujJ and fnil'l’:: Of a possible interchange of fl 

with **1, I shall have something to say when we come to speak 
of the persons of the perfect in the verb. As another instance 

I may mention the substitution of k for t in some modern 

0 . 

Syriac forms of the verb HI, “ to come,” e.g., particip. and 

ifyla, itya), for UZ] and UZ]; imper. (tya) for llZ (H). 

Of these three letters T and undergo a slight modification 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, when immediately preceded by a 
vowel. In this position they receive a sound nearly approxi¬ 
mating to th in that and think respectively; whence the Jews 
in writing Arabic use ^ for j and for E.g. pl* 1 , p 3 T ; 
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The fate of such aspirated letters is usually to 

disappear gradually, especially when they stand between two 
vowels or at the end of a word. Final d is almost lost to the 
ear in a Spanish word like ciudad, whilst in the Italian civitd, 
it is gone even to the eye. So in French there is no trace of 
a d in but the'comparison of the Spanish espada and Italian 
spada reveals at once the history of the word. Similarly in the 
Semitic languages the final Jl of the feminine gender in the 

• O X 

noun and verb disappeared. The Arabic became in 

Hebrew n%j 5 ; the Ethiopic gamiat^ was written in Arabic 

X 

ii-h. gannat^*\ and vulgarly pronounced first gamiat^ then gannali, 
and finally gamia^ janna, exactly the Hebrew Syriac 
This has gone much farther in the Aramaic dialects than in 
Arabic and Hebrew. E.g. in Syriac, for 

for Ajj65; ^01, ]jari, ]i5o, for }*1 NH, W"| NH, 

n NO, WT KO: U-'l for 'N. In the Talmud, '3 for fl'S; 
’Sn for p*in (with the additional loss of the final as in '3 for 
t'3 ’3n for pVn), fcm. XH for XIH; 'XO for I'n X 23 : and the 
like. In modern Syriac this aspirated- 1 and d disappear regu¬ 
larly between two vowels: for for 

susdwac ^IZdebdco^ for sfisdwdthe (old Syr. ]/aa>am); 

- .» tla'i, 30, for diyt, “mine,” not for . . >?, 

as in old Syriac, but for the Talmudic ^from 
{ya/ie) “ I know him,” for ( 0 ^ Vl ^rf ); P “ igno¬ 
rance,” for 13 ’, Hence the fern. pron. Ijch (old Syr. Ijoi) 

becomes first and finally with which compare the Tal¬ 

mudic an above. I should remark that where T and fl are 

T 

retained in modern Syriac of Urumiah, their sound is hard, and 
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very little difference is perceptible between them, particularly 
at the end of words. For instance, the particle bit, which forms 

the future tense Ap) is a contraction for ? but 

usually written Ap; the imperative of “to do,*' is written 

and pronounced vut, for 

nounced nearly as minnit tsho\ the old Syriac 

pronounced and actually written —Lastly, I may 

mention that the hard and £ of the ancient Ethiopic are 
changed in Amharic, in certain cases [where or i follows], into 
(y or ch, and ^ or j\ e.g., in the 3rd pers. sing. fern. perf. of the 
verb nabarach ** she was *' (for nabarat “ she sat,** compare 

Spanish ser, for seer, sedcre) \ for 7 \£": (^d “ hand,** walldj for 


walladl ‘‘father.** 

Thus far I have spoken chiefly of the pure n» tO, which 
remain unchanged in all the old Semitic languages, and undergo 
comparatively slight alterations in the modern dialects, such 
changes depending mainly upon the aspiration of these letters 
in the older forms. Now, however, I must touch upon another 
set of modified dentals, which undergo in the old languages 
themselves a regular series of permutations. 

Besides the simple dentals t, d d, b t, the old Arabic 
possesses a series of aspirated or lisped dentals, th, J dh. 


]a th. These formed, I have no doubt, part of the protosemitic 
stock of sounds, which has been preserved in Arabic alone. In 
the other Semitic languages they underwent various modifica¬ 
tions. 

The Arameans, as a rule, dropped the difficult lisped sound 


altogether, and fell back upon the simple dental; e.g. ^ break, 
plough, jJJa, ls^‘ 

y 

jJa}, The other Semites took a different course, modi^ing 

the lisped letter into a sibilant. In Phoenician anji'^ebr^ 
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Cj became sh, in Ethiopic and Assyrian rt .y’; e.g. 
ftCi Ass. sfir; rt’I’rt; itp), Ass. tskul (hang up, 

weigh); garlic, 0 ) 6 ^, Ass. sutnu-, { 5 ^"iri, rh 4 rt; i 

fi^C: (abundant crop). Similarly j became in all these 

S ^ ^ o 

languages z\ e.g. n^T, H^fh: Ass. zebu {iox zibhu)-, 

n«, "m: Ass. ?ijsnu I Finally, appears in 

the other languages as Tt.s; e.g. Ic^, Ass. 

salmu, “dark”; J,la, Sx, Ass. sillu and salulir, 

a-^cc: nsx, Ass. suprn\ Of course, as every 

rule has its exceptions, these series arc occasionally liable to 
disturbances. For instance *\jj cucumber, 

y' ’ ' M 

Ass. kissi^ ought by rule to be in Aramaic N'Hp; but the actual 
form is K»top, Uio, the proximity of p having hardened the t. 

Of the Aramaic dialects some have advanced to the Hebrew 
stage, at least in sporadic instances. In the great inscription of 
Taima, for example, we find '? for '* 7 . |t and its fern. Kt for p 
and NT; and the same forms occur in the Egyptian Aramaic 
inscriptions and papyri. In Mandaitic there are not only pro¬ 
nominal and adverbial forms of this kind, as pT«n, fern, NTNn 
(but lyiXn this is, and occasionally NlSn) ; = ^^01 

then ; |'rNn, as well as how? but also a few other words, 

as NnDKT or male, or offering (but fc<2«n 

offerer, KHnNO altar), NJp'T beard, and very strangely N^p'T as 
well as NSpH,/rtr/;;/ tree, and HOT as well as HOI, blood. 

^ lOf the two forms of s which are distinguished in Assyrian writing, though they 
seem to have ultimately come to be pronounced alike, the one which corresponds to 
- 65 ^ is that which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by s, while Sayce and other 
Jbuglish scholars render it by simple j. See below, p. 58.] 
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Among the modern dialects the Arabic alone calls for notice. 
Generally speaking, it has adopted the same course as the old 
Aramaic, i.e. it retrogrades by changing the lisped into the 

simple dental; e.g. jy tor, ketir, itncn, 

“beggar."’ More rarely it advances the th to a sibilant, s, as 
sibit = bdhis = (argue, dispute), khabbds = 

(scoundrel). The word in the sense of narrative, story, 


is pronounced in Egypt hadlt, but in the sense of “ religious 
tradition,” hadls. Even in ancient Arabic we occasionally find 

t for th, as in repent^ = return. Similarly 

lisped J seems to become in modern Arabic either d ox z\ 

so S y'^ ^ 

e.g, dlb = dahab = addn=^^\j\, kidb and kizb 

SO SO so SOy^ 

= izn = zikr — (recitation), zamd = In 

^ ^ o' 


like manner b is pronounced either d ox z, e.g. ^adm = 

**< xO .J SO>» so.* o'o'o' 

dill = Jbj dahna = Loiis>j zulm = diihr ==j.^> zahar^ 

o 

hifz = lato ^ 


IV. The sibilants next engage our attention, viz. T> D» ^ 
(jy, e^), and y. 

O’ o'o' 

I. Pure z T runs through all the Semitic languages, as 

Ass. z&u or ziru, “seed”; jji, OHH: Ty> Ass. 

o' 

izzu, “strong,” But Eth. H» Heb. ], and Ass, z, often corres- 

s o 

pond, as we have seen above, to Arab, j and Aram. >; as 

O' 

IKT, ztdu, ^J'oena, 


^ [In this sense and form the word is a loanword from the Aramaic .o2 
see Frankel, Lehtmw, p. 83.] 

® [The distinctive sound of ]a is preserved in some parts of the Hijaz.] 
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Not unfrequently T interchanges with and D > e.g. yhv, 

VPl prri, lL?i; jL, nyy, 

V • - 51 ^^ 

and ^11, vulg. Arabic ^ghaiyar and sughaiyar ( j^^)- 

2. The Aramaic possesses two j-sounds, *CD j- and j*//, to 
which correspond Arabic ^ s and ^ j//, Ethiopic rt and UJ > 
which latter are, however, confounded in modern times. The 
Hebrew has also D = *CD, but splits •-» into t^s/i and ^ s, the 
latter of which approximates to D, and is often confounded with 
it; e.g. and DV 3 : and DSI; for 

in Eccl. i. 17. Hence, by a further confusion of sounds, the 
Ephraimite n^ap for nSap' (intermediate stage, nSa^). 

The Assyrian appears also to have had two .y-sounds, though 
Assyriologists seem to differ on the question of their pronuncia¬ 
tion. Haupt, for example, evidently distinguishes between an 
Assyrian s = Hebrew tJ^, and an Assyrian = Hebrew ty, but 
holds that these were gradually confounded, as in Ethiopic, 
so that both came to be s. As for the Assyrian sound cor¬ 
responding to- the Hebrew D, Haupt holds that it was sA. On 
the contrary, Schrader and others seem to maintain that the 
Hebrew D is in Assyrian j, and that the other letter is sA, s. 
Sec Schrader’s article in the Monatsberichte der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 5 March 1877; Hommel, Zivci Jagdinschriften Astir- 
banibaVs^ 1879; and Haupt’s “Beitrage zur assyrischen Lautlehre” 
in the Nachrichten dcr konigl Gesellschaft der Wisscnschaften zu 
Gottingen, 25 April, 1883, especially p. 107, note 2 \ 

^ [In Schrader’s system of transcription s is the Assyrian consonant that corresponds 
etymologically to Hebrew D and s that which corresponds to Hebrew Similarly 
Dclitzsch, Ass, Gr, p. 106, recognises an Assyrian j=Hebrew D and an s which 
etymologically considered is of threefold nature, viz. (jw; 

h=^> Ji- In many English books on the other hand, e.g. in those of Sayce, 
Schiadei s jf is written j, while his s is s. Prof. Wright abstains, it will be observed, 
from expressing any opinion of his own on the controverted question of the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the sibilants, and his MS. presents variations which shew that he had not come 
to a final decision as to the best way of transcribing them. See above, p. 13, 1 . 19 
where s in sarap is the consonant which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by j, and 
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As a rule, •CD = (jw = rt = D; as 


* y ^ ^ 


^ . 

7 



~ T 

^1 

A 


“IDN 

“ T 


but there are exceptions [perhaps merely graphical], as 
]oAi 'inp [for )m] but SyL*,. 

Hebrew as a general rule, corresponds to Arabic ^; and 
vice versd, Arabic ^ corresponds to Hebrew The Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew, writing of course for jy. E.g. 


V y' ^ 


(i) yajy 

- T 




T 



Utn: Assyr. stbu (grey-haired) 



cXeJi, 

„ tumclu {-ilti) 

•• T 

Uro 

t ^ 

y 

• 

T-|j^ 

• T 

X 

S y 

y' 




s 

„ irsu^ ersu 

( 2 ) naty 

T T 


y y 



7, 7 

y' 

rtdlrh: 


7 

S ^ y' 


pi{5> 


S y' 



similarly p. 56, 1 . 2 sqq., whereas on p. 14, 1 . 23 s is used in Schrader’s sense. 
Elsewhere he writes s with sA above it, but on the whole he seems finally to have 
inclined to use s in Schrader’s sense whenever it was desirable to indicate a distinction 
between the two forms of the sibilant. For the sake of uniformity this mode of 
transcription will be adopted in the following pages, without reference to variations in 
the MS., which would doubtless have been removed had Prof. Wright lived to see 
his work through the press.] 
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^luul Assyr, lismiu 


t!^ih 


•-•-^3 ^\j cy\h I ,y resu, rlsu 
These rules are not, however, invariably observed. E.g. 

1/^ w.aXDD but [as a loanword] (not ^j\ a] 

I ■ Vi» but (not ^^^jyi.yo- 0 , except in some modern 

dialects), Assyrian safrisu. 


There is another Hebrew {J^, which corresponds to an Ara¬ 
maic Z, Arabic Ethiopic rt, Assyrian [i], of which I gave 


some examples above. Add : 




S Ox 4 


salgu 


- T 

rh 4 rt: 




rh.?rt; 

u^addts 


\if and 5^, as well as D, may occasionally interchange with 
Yy e.g. Eth. UJrh 1 >: or pHX; Uloa^, 

Eth. (womb), Talm. and (fat of the intes- 

tines), Mand. NXp'H; PlW, ^U, : Qpj 5 , ^^5^. 

D (jw is frequently changed into ]* under the influence of 
a following t3, and in Arabic of a ^ J or^; as Ja^, Js^e, 

Ox ^ 

(“young camel,” “tent pole”), especially in foreign 

words with st, as or xStoVX. 

Very curious is the change in Assyrian of s into / before 
a dental; e.g. a/tur or aS/itr (" 1106 ^), vialtltu or maltltu (drink, 
nnSJ^), khanmti or khamilti (five, {J^ttn), lubustu or liibultu (dress, 
It appears, however, to be thoroughly well established. 

Lastly, it would seem that an initial s may in certain cases 
interchange with H //, and later with N. This is most obvious in 
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the verbal form Heb. Ar. Aram. 

and in the pronouns of the 3rd pers., Ass. he, f. si, pi. sunn, 
f. Utia ; in the suffix forms su, la, pi. hmu, sina. The Himya- 
ritic offers us a suffix form pi. DtJ^» as well as pi. ]&n. 
The other Semitic languages have all the A-form, except the 
modern Mehri, which has, according to von Maltzan’, masc. he, 
f, si, pi. him, f. sin ; as suffixes he, f. cs, pi. hum, f. senu. Such 

cases as ‘nhn, are very rare, and may either be 

accidental or capable of some other explanation. 

3. We have already seen that may be weakened into the 
other sibilants D) T; and we have also shown that it corres¬ 
ponds in Ethiopic, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Assyrian, to the 
Arabic ]a, which is represented in Aramaic by t 3 > ’■ 4 - One or 
two additional examples may not be superfluous. 


Assyr. sabltu. 

s 


D'TIX 

> 

ljoi 4 

jJJS migrate (Is. 33. 20) ' 

mm 

0 

cx: 


jyiD load 

) travel load 

carry. 


I now remark that in Hebrew may correspond 

(a) To Arabic ^ja, Ethiopic 8, Assyrian s, Aramaic ^; as 


T 



isud 


,*7 x- c 

AffOOl’; 

p 

sumbu (for 
subbu ~ sub^u) 

D'Sxa 
* \ 

s ^ 

nSA: 


2X3 

~ T 

>> y y 


•“s' 

(Jj) To Arabic , 

Ethiopic 0 , 

Assyrian Aramaic ^; as 

nx, n-ix 

T T 

hjtO 

ec; 


“l&X 

r T 





\_ZDMG., vol. XXV. ( 1871 ) p. ^oo sq.] 
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jU 





c 


senu, stnu 

tli 


S o 

6Ch; 




‘35 



7 

5i5 

ps 

■Ci X 

4^i 



7 

NX' 

TT 


06A: 

usl he escaped ”) 
part, dsu 

II 

■<K 



(“satisfied”) 

nx'3 

T •• 

S 


blsu 

]Asi n 

vnx 

1 V •/ 

iteX 

J>j\ 


irsitu {er-) 


If another V 

follows 

in the word, then this Aramaic V 

commonly weakened into N; e.g. 




S X 

^ 11^ 

sjiu (for 

sillUy sihi) • 


D’pvn ’a 



Ny^ (N^) 

w 


>> y y 





5 O 





S X O ✓ 


]mv 

U.?3ol 

XV. 

S y 

Assyr. issu 

rN 

There are however some exceptions to this rule; 

e.g. 

n&x 

■“ T 

y ^ y 





^ y y 

\J^ 

54:8; “ 

to be scattered, flee 
(with 8, not 0) 

” 5^ 
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pi 


7 

s* 


y ^ ^ 

Jtf 




7 


S 0 ✓ 

Assyr. siru ^ 




pn 

y ^ y 

7 7 

and 


y y' y' 

- yiyy 

PjS) 5 qll 

■ with not 


In such cases some of the younger dialects seem to be, as it 
were, faintly conscious of their loss, and strive to make good 
the defect in different ways. Sometimes a p, or the combination 
pN, takes the place of the y; as in Xp'IK for (Jerem. x. 

ii), Mand. WpN for KW, NllbKpN for Occasionally 

the same thing happens in the case of a simple as 

lijSUL, Mand. but also and even- 

At other times a J appears upon the scene ; e,g. “to press, 

squeeze,” ojfpressed, instead of t^]; cA-sxi, Syriac 

Talm. This last word, owing to the difficulty 

of its utterance, undergoes some curious modifications. The 
regular Aramaic form is found in Talmudic and Mandaitic, viz. 
ym (not Afel), irany, laughed”; but also 

and even Something similar occurs in Syriac with the 

p 7 Si' 

word whence are formed the secondary radicals 

9 r 

and 


1 [This example is however disputed by G. Hoffmann, ZD MG,, xxxii. 762,] 
* [See however Frankel, Fremdww,, p. 183.] 
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Before going further let us examine by the light of these 
permutations the Hebrew radical You will find that it 

represents no less than four different radicals in Arabic and 
Ethiopic. 

^ ^ ^ 

(1) “whistle, twitter,” , whence 

on S o ^ 

Ass. issjir (for ispur). 

✓ 

( 2 ) turn, return, tAvme, twist, 2 whence 

“ turn, crown or garland.” 

^ ^ ^ 

( 3 ) “leap, spring,”^, whence 
“I'SV “he goat,” Xn'SX, tUi- 

• T T • ; ^ v>i. 

( 4 ) nSlf, whence 

I'lSy ‘*nail,”^^Ji^, K<C>C: Ass. mpru, 

Perhaps we may add in Aramaic, by interchange of X and JJf, 

( 5 ) li^i, *‘dawn” = from radical 

Tj-'o? t;- * 

V. The labials i 6 and fl p interchange freely with one 
another; as also i b and ni, 

I. b and p : Sna, tfirS, Ass. parsillii, Ar. Jj^-i fetter^ 

* X 

forceps \ 

ff 7 

nypa, IfMaa 

n'*is]i, 

m 

Particularly when the letter i follows; as lApl or 12iia], 

^ [This last according to Guidi, Sede^ p. i8, Frankel, p. 153, is a loanword from 
the Aramaic.] 

* [Loanword from the Aramaic according to Frankel, p. 153.] 
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ij "pitch”*; 12^0;:^ for ]j^Q.4 for lj^au4; even 

when a vowel intervenes, as Mand. nS for xSinS for 


2. b and m : [113, 

Ual 

5. - . 

The Arab grammarians mention such cases as for SU, 

-» o ^ v» c ^ 

\j for U; and the like. In Himyaritic J3 stands 

for Jto, who, and J3 for [ft, front, 

A slight aspiration of 3 ^ and fi p modifies these sounds 
into V andy! Hebrew and Aramaic have both sounds, the latter 
after a vowel, and indicate the difference merely by points. 
Arabic and Ethiopic have only b and f\ Assyrian only b and p. 
The sound of p is one of extreme difficulty to an Arab. The 
Ethiopic ^ p^ and T P (or ps) arc in native words usually modi¬ 
fications of an original sometimes of an f. 

(1) n53, nan'; 1^, 

T T ^ V . . 7 , , 

O - 

flJlP: .Pflll.; 

( 2 ) m3, m3'; 

T T ^ ¥ ; • 


.EdtJ?: 

In modern Syriac, I may remark, f is generally hardened 

into py as malpAuA for The modern Ethiopic 

dialects, on the contrary, such as Tigrifia and Amharic, possess 
the aspirated b, or v. 

In Assyrian an original m passes into aspirated b, or z/, as 
in argamdnii or argavdnuy purple,” Hcb. IfiillX, Aram. IW; 
sitrmenu or stirvenUy ''a sort of cypress,” Aram. 

C ^ 

modern Arabic ^jJb ; arakh-iamnu {samnn), “ eighth month,” 

* [The Arabic is a loanword, Frankel p. 151.] 


W. U 


5 
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or savnu (savmi), Heb. These two letters, m and v 

are not distinguished from each other in Assyrian writing. 

The aspirated b and /, that is to say v and /, are liable tc 
undergo a further change, viz. into w (o, ^). Examples of thh 

are comparatively rare in the older dialects; e.g. 

for MM; lliioS, NMh, for NMM. 

riw, but Hiph'. in some of the moderr 

dialects, on the contrary, this change is common. We find it, 
for instance, in Amharic, e.g. ri©’: saw, “man,*' for sab^'i 

ifl^! navdra and nora (for navra, natird). But especially 
is it common in modern Syriac, where aspirated b is constantly 

treated as = o, w, and often w^holly disappears; e.g. zdnd, 
“time”; “husband” ; ]!mJDy dtds/uz, honey ; )ljp2 

ft dm, “ straw ” ; for lisalj, khuldy “debt”; for 

• • • 

U oOj.*, khfiyd, “darkness”; ^CL» for sJmk, “let alone,” 

“ pardon.” The same remarks apply to / in the few cases in 
which it is not hardened into p\ e.g. ]^aj noshd, for ; 

lAjkj0o5 rnshtd, “winnowing shovel,” for ]ju03. 

A curious change in Arabic is that of th into f\ e.g. 

^fir j s>» s Ox* 

jj, “then,” ^ “garlic,” “interstice” (between the 

crosshandles of a bucket), (♦Ji, “stuttering, stam- 

S y S y S -» y S ^ 

mering”; doth used as a strainer jyLc, 

“calamity”; and “sweet sap” or “gum” issuing 

S y y 5 y y 

from certain plants; “a tomb” (connected with 

“a stook”). Compare the substitution of f in Russian for 
the Greek 6\ e.g. Feodor for T/ieodore, Afimii for Athens, etc. 
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VI. The liquids 3 , * 1 , and the letter ft, interchange freely. 

(1) ^ with 3 , and vice versA: ^th and B^ 3 ‘; and 

T J • 

n 3 ^ 3 j 1 * 73 ) Aramaic |*73 and jlV; and ]ootJ; Talmud, 

t 5|‘)3 for t 5 pS, >«»n 3 for ' 3 n for ^cn. 

(2) ^ with and vice vers 4 : n 3 »' 7 N, 

T T : - 

•nn^'* 7 ^, Ethbplc plur. rt'ihA:, 1 ^^^ 

(for ; Mand. K*T’fi)* 7 «n for * VnSvZj and foi 

licT^S; tD)xSn, Mand. but Aram. N 5 f*in, 1 ^. 

(3) i with * 1 , and vice vers^: and and 

HIT and 

“T 

(4) 23 with 3 ; as 3^123 tribnlum (threshing-machine), 
(Syriac ].^ “axe”); ] 1 n » and NSiB'W- Especially at the 

^ ^ o «►. 

end of words; e.g. }nh, rt 3 na, Arab. D' 3 p 3 , (Jv- 

0 1* ^ ✓ X 1* 0^0^ 

J^'l, j^j') dK) “if,” vb So in the pronouns, 

dm, but dd, did, £ 3 ^ 7 > ^ocn. So in the 

^ '' , 

plural terminations of the noun, Arab, Aram. , 

o 

Heb, in the dual, Arab. ^\-^9 Aram. j 

Heb. 

Final D and | are apt to fall away:— 

(1) In the construct state of nouns dual and plural. 

(2) In the absolute plural of nouns, not only in Talmudic 
Mandaitic, and modern Syriac, but also in Assyrian, where wc 
have such plurals as malkl ‘‘kings,” ill ''gods!*pagri “bodies”'* 


^ [But see Jottm, of Phil, xiv. 115.] 

2 [Probably from a Persian word niddna\ Nold. in G, G, A. 1884, p. 1022.] 
® [Or also, according to Haupt and Delitzsch, malke etc.] 
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In Hebrew a few cases may perhaps be found, both in the 
plural and dual, but they are doubtful. 

( 3 ) In the 2 nd and 3 rd pers. plural imperfect masc. and 

fern, of the verb; e.g. Arab. Heb. p/ttpS 

njSbjp' (D); Syr. but in vulgar Arabic, and 

more commonly in Hebrew, ipjbL*, and in Ethiopic„ 

:: So also in Assyrian we find the termination 
ilHu or nnij as well as the shorter u. 

( 4 ) In various other instances. For example, D in the 2 nd 

pers. plural perf. of the verb; compared with DfiSbp, 

vulg. Arab. IjJLLli for ^^JLLaJ. Again, Talmud. or Nj5, 
for n'«j5; or fern, for Dip'i, DIp'H; n’lb for 

D'Ta tDg'ljlp, Hand. and —J in such 

Hebrew words as and njp; nV^ and for 

jlS' 3 , as proved by the adjectives etc. Much more 

frequently in the later dialects; as Talm. '3 for p3^ 'JH for p*7n» 
'NH and 'ND for jn^n and p*;tKp; Mand. pS'i'NI for 
pnS pjw r'S'imxaN for h pnn«aN; n’ann'j for n’l pw 
(OLD v?r^)* 

Initial when pronounced with the shortest vowel, is liable 
to be dropped in Hebrew and Aramaic, particularly in the 

imperative of verbs J"S of which more here¬ 

after, Initial m too, according to some scholars, is occasionally 
rejected in Hebrew, in the participle Pu“al, HpS, whence 

we can explain the modern Syriac form %-ibX AjO$^ as standing 
for *£jf «O 9 QL 2 ii 0 . 

Lastly, medial i, T are exceedingly apt to be assimilated 
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to a following letter; and conversely J) and *1 are frequently 
employed, especially in the younger dialects, for the purpose 
of dissimilating the component elements of a double consonant. 

(i) Assimilation: in verbs |"B; further, ]^\nn (]AXqXd), 
m cp. and 

nVh; nm; 1|3, Xi^, for 1315; 

nf'N for D)SN for '^3 for '^3; WDK for 


]Aj]Z (]ZV and 

]ZZ). Forms like Jji’N (rare pi. gen. lA\.ii 1 », 

are easily explained, the long vowel being merely a 
compensation for the lost doubling. 


( 2 ) Dissimilation: for 

for (tribute); Mand. DNnJ'tt, Xlj'O, for 

ONTO, NTS; Mand. pi. for ]A1L£>, ]Kb 

• •«> 

(interm. lAliSo); j5^a'5 and SQ3, K’pnS, 


p ^ w o 

L5-/- 


VII. The weak letters and )z£/ would easily furnish me 
with material for more than one lecture, if I entered into a 
minute account of all their changes and vicissitudes. At present, 
however, I intend to dwell only upon a few points of primary 
importance. 

Initial ' ^ runs through all the dialects, though in compa¬ 
ratively few words; e.g. 


S 

r->i 


Pdlrt: 



••t 


^ X 

DV 

T 


ri?: 
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More usually an initial w in Arabic and Ethiopic has been 
changed into y in Hebrew and Aramaic. The priority of the 
w is proved by its reappearance in various derived forms of 
the verb and noun, as we shall see hereafter. 


QUD: 

✓ ^ 

©nc: 


“T •* ; 

art' 3n\ i' 

“T “I* *“ 

r 

nil' 

T 

“Ti’ 


X 

7 _7 

«i^C7La and 



The original initial w rarely appears in Hebrew and Aramaic 
as or iS) (if correct); [post-Biblical] jJo, ]f^o, 

Ijjo [FpoSoi^]; and in some cases where it has been protected by a 
preceding consonant, as in the Hithpa^el forms 

nainn. 

The fate of the initial ' in Aramaic is worthy of further 
notice. In Biblical Aramaic and some other dialects we find as 
tS’, a'n'. In Syriac this letter is vocalised and becomes f, 

written in older times 'K, more recently ' only, as 

(whence Modern Syriac, however, simply drops the 

initial '; as ttw&y “sitting”; “they burned.” 

Mandaitic follows the ancient Syriac in the Pe‘al form of the 
verb and similar cases; as = or 

ntf = Aal, ; but drops the ' in the Ethpe‘el, as 

3'nny TSns = r^^l- 

r ^ X» at 

In Assyrian the initial ’ of Hebrew and Aramaic is displaced, 
we are told, by K. We find, for example, Amu, "day”; idu, 


* [ y in Mandaitic is a mere vowel-letter and represents initial e or *.] 
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“hand,” Eth. ; arkhu, “month,” HT, ©C ; lisib “he 
dwells, dwelling,” dsu, “going out,” NX'; dlidtu; dlittu, 

“bearing,” akru, “costly,” Nor is this dislike 

of the sound of initial y or %v confined to Assyrian. Even the 
Arabs were prone to change initial ^ wti and ^ wi into \ and 
\ and the combination wawd is always modified at the bc- 

^ O 

ginning of a word into 'awd. So in the Koran we find 

y 

S y"i S ^ ^ S 

for ; further, jU for jU., “cushion”; -Lii for -Li., 

“belt”; for plural of “connecting link, proxi- 

mate cause”; jljl for jlj^, plural of hi\y whether in the sense 

^ ^ . y 

of “guard*' or of “ounce." Hence we see at once the connexion, 
on the one hand, between , “to date," and Eth. ©C'^: “month”; 
T5fN “joint," and where the w is original; and, on the 

y 

Other hand, between and “learn”; and 

“ be long,” where the N claims the priority. 

Of the disappearance of initial w in some verbal and nominal 
forms, I shall treat hereafter, when we come to the verbs '"S in 
the Hebrew Grammar. 

Medial w and j are chiefly liable to change under the in¬ 
fluence of a preceding and following vowel, which lead to their 


vocalisation, 

E.g. 

and 

in some 

cases 

to their 

entire disappearance 

Perf. 




9 

for kawama, 



Ut(^: 

w 

T 


for sayama\ 

Imperf. 



mp: 


for yakwumtiy 




• T 

> m < 

X 

for yasyimu. 
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Compare also Hp, for mawita\ and JLb, for 

tawula, with and for and Uncontracted 

examples are, however, to be found; as jy: “be blind of one eye,” 

^ ^ ^ y 7 

“squint,” “ have a slender waist,” ^ 12 , HI*!, loJ, 

jOji ; and the contraction does not take place when the 3 rd radical 
is likewise 2 .WOXy, as nil, -*o5; la^; etc. 

Medial w passes into y chiefly under the influence of an 

S ^ 0 0 

accompanying /, as ]AlQa- 0 , “resurrection” (where the 


Arabic i has become a mere sh^vd in Syriac), for July. Instances 

like n^n, Aram. looi, Arab. are rare. In the Hebrew 
Pi“el and Aramaic Pa“cl the change is more frequent; as 

•hi y 

U'H, UljJD, %£Xky, but examples to the contrary 

‘ft ? It 7 ‘ft 7 

are not wanting, as “surround,” joj, ,ao, joi. 


y ‘ft7 

^04, .^ 1 . As the original form is the Arabic kawwama, the 
change perhaps began with the 2 nd w, which passed into y, 
kawyama; this worked upon the preceding w, so as to cause 
assimilation, kayyama\ and hence arose the Aramaic form 
kayycm, and finally the Hebrew kiyyZnn, as we shall afterwards 
see in more detail. 


Final when it appears at all as a consonant, is generally 
found in the shape of^; e.g. in Hebrew “they cover 

them.” Its retention in such forms as “be quiet,” is rare; 

•• T ’ 

for even the Arabic, which tolerates requires and 


j for yaj and ,.l 1. In iW, 1^03, 11, and the like, we 

should probably pronounce the final *1 nearly as ii\ as also in the 
forms with pronom. suffixes, like Vfl ptii (for JlH'S), or 


T\T\ d^bhdrdfi (for , This view derives some confirma- 

TT ; 1 : 
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tioii from ancient Hebrew seals, on which we read such inscrip¬ 
tions as: 

I'tjr nny i-e. wtf iinontyS 

T*\vv 

viy niy wn*? i.e. 

T 'X V V T • -;|- 

In the perfect of the verb the Ethiopic alone retains the 
distinction of the final radicals, e.g. +A©: taldwa^ ‘‘follow,’’ flUP: 
bakdya, “weep.” In the other languages the w has been changed 
into y, and the combination ay a contracted into d. In Arabic 
the grammarians have introduced an arbitrary distinction, and 

write L)* for talawa and for bakaya, but the sound is the 
same in both cases, tald, bakd\ and hence the Aramean has 
, with 1, fci. In Hebrew a H is substituted for this X, 
nSn, riDS; but this does not warrant us in speaking of them as 

verbs H'S* The only real verbs nS in Hebrew are such as 
in Syriac oms), otil, and the like. Upon the 

whole subject of the weak letters j and ^ I shall find it necessary 
to enter into fuller details, when we come to the classes of verbs 
in which they appear as first, second and third radicals. 

Having thus gone through the various classes of letters in 
the Semitic alphabet, and enumerated the principal changes to 
which they are liable in the different Semitic languages, I will 
conclude this branch of my subject by briefly recapitulating 
those permutations which are of primary importance, any de¬ 
viation from which must be regarded with a careful scrutiny 
before we accept the relationship of the words in question. In 
so doing, I shall follow the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 

1. n = in all the languages; but also 

n init. = Assyr. K, Arab. Eth. A, Aram. X, ]. 

2 . T = -sr in all the languages; but also 

I = Assyr. -ar, Eth. H, Arab, j, Aram. T, . 

3 . H = Aram. H, Eth. rh, Arab. ^, Assyr. N (as imiru)\ 

but also 

H = Aram. n> Eth. Arab. Assyr. kk {k). 
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4 . ' init. = j in all the languages except Assyrian, where it 

is K; but also 

' init. = Aram.Eth. ©, Arab, j, Assyr. fc<. 

5 . D = Aram. D) *CD. Eth. rt, Arab. Assyr. s (s/i). 

6. y = Aram, y, 'J, Eth. 0, Arab. Assyr. but also 

y = Aram, y, Eth. 0, Arab. Assyr. K. 

7 . I* = f in all the languages; but also 

I* = Eth. 8 , Arab. Is, Aram. t3. *4> Assyr. s; 

I* = Eth. 0, Arab. Aram, y, 'i, 1, Assyr. s; 

I* = Eth. 0 ( 8 ). Arab. Aram. |*, Assyr. s. 

8 . E}> = Aram. D * 00 . Eth. UJ, Arab. Ji,, Assyr. s {s).. 

9 . = Aram. >-», Eth. rt, Arab, jj*,, Assyr. s (s ); but also 
= Eth. rt, Arab, tis, Aram. n> Assyr. s. 

^ [Biblical Aramaic and the oldest Aramaic monuments have In Palmyrene 

this interchanges with D, e.g. and 
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THE VOWELS AND THEIR PERMUTATIONS. 

We now go on to treat of the vowels and their permutations, 
a topic which I must, however, handle in a somewhat superficial 
manner; as time forbids me to enter into more than the most 
necessary details. In fact, a mere outline of the subject is all 
that I can pretend to lay before you. Your own reading and 
reflection must do the rest; and I recommend to you, at present, 
the Grammars of Olshausen, Bickell (translated by Curtiss), and 
Stade, as being, on the whole, the most suggestive and the best 
adapted to your present purpose. 

The vowel-system, of the Semitic languages, like that of the 
IndOiEuropean^ was at first very simple. There were only 
three primitive vowel-sounds, a, h which might naturally be 
either short or long, thus giving rise to six vowels: 

& ^ a u. 

Of real primitive diphthongs, like the Indo-European at and 
aUy we can hardly speak in Semitic; for a careful examination 
will, I think, shew us that in every case the second element in a 
Semitic ai or aii was originally the consonant y or w. Still, it is 
convenient in this place to treat ai and au as being practically 
diphthongs, and I shall therefore so. regard them, with the 
reservation already mentioned. It may perhaps be well to use 
in writing ay and aw instead of ai and au. 

No one of the Semitic languages, however, is exactly restricted 
to this limited number of vowel-sounds, in the state in which we 

^ [This passage appears to have been written before the general acceptance, 
among comparative philologists, of the new doctrine of the Indo-European vowels 
which recognises primitive e and (7.] 
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are acquainted with it, save perhaps the Assyrian, which seems 
to designate in writing only the six vowels above mentioned. 
The Arabic, it is true, also exhibits in writing only the same 
six vowels, but we know that the actual range of the spoken 
language is far wider; and probably the same held good in 
regard to the Assyrian, which is unfortunately, as a spoken 
tongue, wholly beyond our ken. 

Beginning, then, with the Arabic, we find that the ancient 
at ti are capable of modification in sound, chiefly according to 
the nature of the consonants with which they are in juxtaposition. 
In connexion with one of the gutturals, ^ ^ ^ 

my' (y y 

the letter ^ retains its broad sound, as hadd^jxij^ kMmVy 

Ox X O X my XX 

mablagh, rabb, faras ; whilst with one 
of the emphatic or harsh consonants, j, it inclines 

to a duller, more obscure sound, somewhat like that of the 

X X 

broad Scotch a (d) or the English n in dut; e.g. bdkiya, 

•• ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ O ^ Ox 

tdlabayjx'o indtdy, ddraba^ jXo sadr {su), bapi (bti), 

y y m 

Also with w, as wdlddy Jy auwal (nearly auwid). Under 
the same circumstances t has likewise a duller sound, with the 
gutturals, especially ^and inclining more to e pronounced far 
back in the mouth, and with t k j to that of the deep 

o o o 

Turkish y or English i in bird, as ^ sehr,j:^ hebr, 

O •« w o o 

kyshr, kyssah, tybb, ydrib ; whilst u inclines to 

X X X 

O y -Jt y O 

b, or with ^ and ^ to 6, as ddfr, ujUaJ latofa, (.jJbJ lotf, 

o«» o** y ^ 

^sn or /tdsn, rci‘b,jKA 'dmr, hokiya. The same 


influences operate upon the long vowels: as aU. thhir, 

X ✓ 

A ^ ^ ^ ' A ^ 

sdhib, ijUaJ nadd^ra (spectacles), wagib \ sahidh, iJy^ 

^ t^r. 
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Again, in connexion with the other consonants, whether in 
a shut or open syllable, d takes a weaker sound, like that of the 
common English d (in hat, cap), or it becomes d, e (as in 
Manner, pet) ; whilst t and d are pronounced with their natural 

sounds, as in pin and bull, or nearly so. E.g. v:>juLl? katabta, 

y ^ y y Cx o w... 

^narkcby semek, shems, dhikry ji kulL 

y 

The sound of ii was also heard dialectically in old Arabic, as 

^ A A 

shiidda, dj riidda, for shddda, rddda ; j;juj siika, ktila ; 

^ y' 

and is found occasionally in the vulgar dialects, as kiill for kdll\ 
in this latter case perhaps under the influence of the Turkish. 
In a short open syllable, followed by a long one, the short 
vowels are liable to be modified and reduced almost to the 


compass of the Hebrew sh^vd\ e.g. sUmtn, jdltl 

^ ^ X u 

ilojco mUdlneh, mdbdrdk, of which the first two are 

y 

sometimes vocalised slmtuy jtltl, whiLst the last is vulgarly 
pronounced nibardk or, with a prosthetic vowel, hnbdrdk. In 
modern dialects, e.g. that of Egypt, a becomes i even in a shut 

y ’ o y^i. y o 

syllable, e.g. min, for ^ “who?” for uy,| “black,” 

yy^S- ^ 

for “became a muslim,” igzd for agzd "parts.” It is also 
liable to be changed into u, under the influence of a proximate 

^ y y '^yy 

bi fy m or w, e.g. mtVtabbe, muwedde for guwdr for 

X o o 

female slaves \ similarly, muftdh for Hums for 

<?• X X ^ 

Just as d was thus modified into a H I, so did a pass into e 
and even into f. A word like or JiU suffered no change; 


but the weaker sound in kttdb, rlkdb, Idkin, 

X XX 

underwent a modification into ktteb, rikeb, lektn, and among the 
Arabs of Africa and Spain into f, so that Ksdn and 

bob became listn and bib. Hence the Spanish names Jaen and 
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Caniles are written by the Arabs and . This is also 

the usual pronunciation in modern Maltese, as jU; 
ntzU, 

The diphthongs ay and aw retain their original sound after 
the guttural and emphatic letters, as khawf, 

o 

Otherwise they are pronounced almost like e and d\ e.g. 


se^f (almost sef), m^ot (almost mdt\ In the spoken dialects 

the original sounds aw and ay or ey are still heard, especially 

when a w or^ follows, as awwal Jjl, seiyed 

✓ x* 

aiwa 2^1. Otherwise they are pronounced 6 and i, as s6da 


kos j ^kSf b^da der yj, sif scf ^ 

You see then that the Arabic, instead of being limited to the 
six primitive vowels and two diphthongs, has in reality as wide 
a range of vowel-sounds as the Hebrew. 

On the Hebrew and Aramaic we must dwell at greater 
length, because in these languages the vowels have undergone 
considerable modifications, and it is important for an under¬ 
standing of many grammatical forms that we should be able to 
trace them back to their original sounds, in doing which the 
Arabic, ancient and modern, will be of signal service to us. 

We start then in Hebrew from the same position as before: 

3 short vowels, it ^ u\ 

3 long vowels, at u\ 

2 diphthongs, ay aw. 

Short ti is liable in Hebrew to undergo changes analogous to 
those which it experiences in Arabic, that is to say to be 
modified into / (ir) and t (~). Compare, for instance, 

with and DS with t|D with D'SD; 

with Lij ; nVtSl with naitt with HTTilb with 

Mna with Kam with nNam; nbyj and fem. 
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nnbSJJ with n7i3 and fem. HTOJ; T, Aj, with DD"!' (^Oo); 

D* 5 , J* 0 , with D5a^ '“t?*!!, for ni'H, from ^ (for 

> 

diib(ir)\ HVl from IJl. These examples are taken, you will 
observe, almost exclusively from shut syllables, or half-shut 
syllables before the tone. In such cases the Syriac often ranges 
itself on the side of the Arabic: IAjqd^Lo, etc.; whilst 

at other times it is the Arabic which exhibits the weakening of 

- 7,7 

the vowel, as Heb. Arab. Syr. i»cu.ajo, 

Arab. Heb. ,and Syr. Arab. 


* 30 ^. This change has spread extensively in the later dialects, 

as compared with the classical Syriac and Arabic. In Hebrew 
two conspicuous cases are exemplified by segolate nouns of the 
form and by the perfect Piel of the verb. That words like 

V V 

n;. i?i n?, were originally pronounced JfiS and pp^ 

might be inferred from the Arabic forms ^j\, and 
it is rendered certain by the pausal forms pj?, and by 

the suffixed forms Besides, we can cite the 

authority of the LXX., who write *'Ay 8 e\ for “ran , raaitov Ta^ep 
(i Kings ix. 26 ) for *133 P'VV> many other 

words of the same class the root-vowel has been farther modified 


into r; as *1215, naj?, nij5, Arab. 

o ✓ 

Arab. In all such words the vowel of the 2 nd syllable 

is merely supplementary, and has nothing to do with the 


original form, but merely lightens the pronunciation of the two 
final consonants. Again, as to the verbal form Piel, that 
stands for is obvious from the following considerations. 

(i) The Arabic form is Jj3 kattala, with a fetha in each syllable. 
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( 2 ) The & of the ist syllable appears in the Aramaic and 

in Hebrew itself in the imperat. and imperfect StSp and 

( 3 ) The ^ of the 2 nd syllable is seen in the 2 nd pers. sing. 

and analogous forms, as well as in numerous examples of 
the 3 rd person, e.g. ^'13, where the vocalisation 

depends partly upon the accentuation and partly upon other 
considerations. Sometimes the d of the 2 nd syllable is modified 
into as in "13*1, *1S3, DM; and this weakening, combined with 

the influence of the ^ in the ist syllable, has led to the form 
with /, , In the Hiphll, as we shall afterwards see, 

the process goes yet a step farther, d being changed into z by 
the successive steps haktal, hiktal^ hiktH, hiktd, hiktlL 

On short t we may content ourselves with noting that in 
Hebrew it is oft^n modified in unaccented shut syllables into ^ 
(~), as and that in western Syriac it usually appears 

as S (*.), e.g. oit 2 i£D for P!“|Sp, IMD, 

• * y' 

As for short ii, it chiefly appears in Hebrew in a shut 
syllable with dagesh forte, as 'jjn, W, and the verbal form 7 bp, 

In an unaccented shut or half-shut syllable it generally becomes 
s, as ity'Tp (for iDHp, DDpH; but also iSia, DM^p. 

In Syriac this vowel is usually written plene with as oiJijQ-D, 

but you must not therefore imagine it to be long in 
these and similar words. 

An original short d or d has sometimes been modified in 
Hebrew into which may appear in pausal forms as /. This 
remark applies especially to the pronouns of the 2 nd and 3 rd 
pers, pi. and to the word "flX. For instance, DiRN stands for 'dntiim, 

as is shewn by the Arabic jjul and the Syriac . Similarly, 
the suffixes D3 and DPI were originally Mm and hiim^ as proved 

V V 

c »» c»» 

by the Arabic ^ and the latter of which becomes in certain 
cases The word stands for as shewn by the 

r ^ ^ 
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suffixed forms 'flN, iDN, and DSrtN, DrUlN and DnrtX- 

The interchange in these cases between these two dull vowels S 
and will be less surprising to you, if you call to mind such 

forms as OXIl and iJXH from ir, i.e. hdsn^ but Arabic 

further, iHDJ from j; and the frequent interchange of / and ii 

^ <j y- t, ^ 

in such words as and ^UjJ; Syriac 

and Syriac Is^a^; |Tk, 1 j?J; Syriac ; 

in modern Syriac, ]rLK>5 for )^u»ao5, P;^ for p5a^, etc. 

Let me next call your attention to a set of phenomena 
which are common in Hebrew to all three short vowels: a 
weakening and a heightening. 

The utmost weakening or (as Bickell calls it) volatilizing of 
these vowels takes place in Hebrew more especially in the 2nd 
open syllable before the tone, but also (though less frequently) 
in the open syllable immediately preceding the tone. As 
examples of the first case, I may give riplX for sMdkdhy 

Arab. for rdy from 

for ddy from for si, from 1SD; D'‘1p!!l for 

dd (6d), from ^01; for ydzammtm, as shewn by the 

Arabic. As examples of the second case take: 
std^kath for sdddkdt, from rip*lX; 'S33 kdn^phe for kd^idplic, 
from t|33; *1^1 for ddbdr, from the verbal forms JlSDjP and 

^Sbj!5; the plural participle for kdtUtm, 3^3 for 

kt, for zt, Sometimes this short vowel is 

more distinctly indicated by one of the compound shevas; 
thus: for from (for ^dbd ); D'Vjg for % from 

d';i3S^.for % from 33^, for M, from enh; 

D'enn for M, from EHn, ; n33Jn3K from 3ri3X, 

• T * T T ^ T V t: : V : V ' 


fi 
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from fij*!?*!' ; from * 1 SX; 'XH, with suffix Vlfll, in pause 

'Xn, for htsi. More rarely still a fuller vowel is employed, as in 
D'Bhp (also 'p) from Bnp, from BhB', (and 

'n«) from 7 H 6 <. I call your attention to these last forms 

T t: 

in particular, as Delitzsch and Baer have recently sought to 
revive the erroneous pronunciation kdddshlm and shdrdshlm. 

The Aramaic, I may remark in passing, shares the tendency 
of the Hebrew to weaken or volatilize its short vowels, though 

it often proceeds by different rules. For instance, 

are weakened in exactly the same way as in 

X 

Hebrew; but a 1 , and follow different 

rules from and 

T T : • T I: 

The heightening or elevation of the three short vowels d ^ d 
takes place in Hebrew, generally speaking, either in the tone- 
syllable of a word, or in the open syllable immediately preceding 
the tone. Short d is heightened into d; short ^ into /; and 
short d or d into <f, Bickell, following Olshausen, speaks of this 
heightening (§ 42 , note i) as being “merely a mechanical 
strengthening of the vowel through an a, which is placed before 
it, and which finds its complete analogy in the Indo-Germanic 
g'una and the pronunciation of vowels in new high German 
and modern EnglishI am not quite sure that I understand 
this explanation; but it is at all events clear that Olshausen® 
and Bickell regard the heightened vowels d d d sls arising by 
contraction from d + d, d + i, and d + t'i; and they believe 
this heightening to have been produced by the solemn reading 
or chanting of the Scriptures, and not to have existed in the 
language of ordinary life. As to the latter proposition, I myself 
believe that the slow and solemn recitation of the Scriptures in 
the synagogue has exercised a considerable effect upon the 
punctuation as exhibited to us in the Masoretic text of our 
Bible; but, on the other hand, I feel sure that even in the 
speech of everyday life such differences at least as exist between 
the pausal and the common forms of words must have been 

* With this compare his explanatory observation at p. 140 [of the Eng. Tr.]. 

* [Le/trd, p. i lo, § 57 a.] 
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more or less perceptible. The Egyptian fellah says hdda 
(‘‘who is this but if you knock at his door, he calls out min 
(“who’s there.?”). You ask a shopkeeper bi-kem er-ratl, “how 
much a pound.? ”; but if you use the first word only, you say 
bi-kdm “ how much.? ” If we consider, further, that the vowels 
t and b and il, frequently interchange in Hebrew, without our 
being able to assign any satisfactory reason; and that even in 
Arabic the sound of kesr is not, according to the best authorities, 
so sharp and distinct as that of our t in pin^ but rather inclines 
towards c\ we shall I think find little difficulty in believing that 
the heightened vowels d (t-), / (^), 6 (-^), may, as Noeldeke 
holds, have arisen in Hebrew from the short d I it, without the 
addition of any other element. 

Of the three vowels, I and ft are almost always heightened 
in the tone-syllable; as |j5T for zdktny jnijS for kahtn, 13*1' for 

yuddbblr, IflD for slfr\ 73 for Mil, Dp' for ydMm, tHhb for 
Mdslu But d often remains in the tone-syllable; as in 131, 
Sm, In fact, d chiefly appears in the closed 

tone-syllable of the absolute state of nouns, as in 131, DSK'Jb; 
and in the open syllable before the tone, as in 

I is also often heightened into b in the open syllable 

before the tone, as for libitb, for ^ The second 


syllable before the tone is less frequently heightened; as in 
nStap and iiSbp, nStapi, nnasin (for n^iayn), D'SriN.etc. 

It may have struck you as curious that, in many of the 
Hebrew words which I have lately cited, the short vowel 6 and 
the heightened vowel d should be represented to the eye by the 
same sign This admits, however, of an easy explanation. 
Just as the pure d of the Sanskrit is pronounced 6 in Bengali, so 
the heightened d of the Hebrew gradually passed in the mouths 
of many of the Jews (not of all) into d, and then into 0 , Conse¬ 
quently the punctuators were fairly justified, from a certain 
point of view, in representing it and d by the same sign, even 
though there was a difference in the quantity of the two vowels. 
The same thing happened in the case of “v“, which represents 

6——2 
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vowels of such different quantities as v in *1133 and in 

In the former instance, however, some confusion of sounds may 
actually arise. For instance, the plural of is written D'flS, 

which must be read bdtlm, and not bottinty as is proved by 

Jewish tradition, by the accentuation, and by the evidence of 

. £> 

the cognate Syriac form bdttn. If bottim had been right, 

the Syriac form would certainly have been Another 

example is afforded by (Isaiah xxiv. i6), which, as I 

believe, is rightly read by Bottcher rbzi-li (from a noun ^H), and 
not rdsz-lt. 

In treating of this heightening of the vowels, I have taken 
no account of the Aramaic dialects, because in them it is 
neither so widely spread nor so readily perceived, owing to the 
defects of the vowel-system. I think, however, that the vowel of 

the tone-syllable in such verbal forms as ^p, 

must have differed in sound from that of the first syllable 

almost, if not quite, as much as in the Hebrew As for 6 in 

place of iiy it occurs, according to the eastern dialect of Syriac, 
in many verbal and nominal forms; for example, the imperfect 

and imperative n^kM (fiiktul\ k^M ; and in the 

personal pronouns with the suffixes ^01, and 

the verbal form In these latter cases, as we have seen 

above, the Hebrew has modified the original d into DftK, D3, 
Dn, DnStDp. The western Syrians weakened this 6 again into 

^ V ; - I: • 

Uy saying ^pAjf, but no doubt the quantity of this vowel 

much exceeded in length that of the original short d in niktJiL 
I now proceed to speak briefly of the long vowels, dy t, u. 
Long d has, we may say, almost disappeared from the 
Hebrew. Just as the long d of the Sanskrit was modified in 
Greek into tj and «, so the long d of the Arabic passed in 
Hebrew into d. As daddmi became or dmas, <»/ao 9 \ so 


^ [The priority of d in these cases is not now admitted.] 
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did kdtala become (Poel) ; (participle) ; jl-co-, 

iten* etc. Exceptions to this rule are exceedingly rare. IfiS, 
can scarcely be reckoned a pure Hebrew word; and n*1S, 

is foreign to both languages [Assyrian Piirdt {Burai), 
Accadian Ptira-nunUy “the great river'']. corresponds to 

the Arabic but the Syriac form has pathach. 


and not ]^ | Cvr> The most conspicuous of apparent exceptions 
is that which is presented to us by the perfect of verbs V'y, 

as Dp, corresponding to the Arabic b. Next are 

Ir^ T ’ , I u • ^ 

adjectives of the form like ‘13N, 

if they really correspond to such Arabic words as 
<i t 

, etc. This identification, however, is, as we shall afterwards 

see, somewhat doubtful; the Arabic forms just cited find their 

■c> 

precise equivalents in such words as ^133= 


m ^ ^ ^ 

(in sense j^), TISp =jUi, PID', and, with a rare retention of the 
original patliach in the first syllable, Ki3j5 = N3|5. The Aramaic 


vowel corresponding to the Arabic d and Hebrew d is the 
zckdfdy _L, pronounced by the eastern Syrians even at the 
present day dy by the western d or dy whence the latter 
represent it in writing by the Greek omikroHy s-.. Compare 


with the above cited words the Syriac forms Ir^^, 

Xiol, dissimilation) ; UiD, 


This vowel is sometimes weakened, both in Hebrew and 
Syriac, into fr, e.g. Dip3, DWp, from a sing. 

Arab.^tis; man, Arab. ^U;; plOft, fern, pi. D'p5in»; 

DiJO, 'pwp; pya, op’iyp; UcLoxu or UalmJ, for 


for for As a parallel I may mention 
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that in some parts of Persia long d is pronounced e.g. 

nun, for nan or ndn, “ bread ”; biy&, for diyd or biyd, “ come.” 

But indeed I need go no farther than our own language, where 
such words as bone, stone represent an Old English bdu, stAn, 
whilst moon stands for mona, which was in its turn preceded by 
a form mdna. In the Hebrew words just cited you will observe 
that this weakening depends upon the removal of the tone to 
the following syllable; but in the Syriac words it seems to be 
due to the influence of the letter n. The Phcenicians appear to 
have gone beyond the Hebrews in this respect, pronouncing 
for instance simfdt instead of (sufes, -etis), rTifd for 

sMlush (salus) for n'lsk (rus) for and in the plur. 

fern, aldnnth for In a shut syllable such an u might 

even be shortened into i\ thus and from 

n^na, from r^p, . I may 

add that in a few cases, in Aramaic, long d has passed into d and 
f, just as the Sanskrit d of dadhami became c in Greek 

or the Arabic d successively e and /. Thus the Arabic ^\j rd's 

first became rds, which the Hebrews modified into 

rosh, whilst the Arameans preferred 

T • 

The long vowel I I may here dismiss with the remark that 
in the few cases where it has been shortened into d, this vowel 

is reheightened by the accent into Thus, py = but p' 

So also long u may in certain instances be shortened into 
ti, if, and then this vowel be reheightened into <1; as -- 

but and :36y‘1 = 

T T T- . 

Whether long « can in Hebrew be dilfferentiated into d seems 
a doubtful matter. seems to be identical in form with the 
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Syriac and jbpft, with its construct plur. may 

perhaps be only a variation upon pibpb, according to the form 
but both words admit of other explanations. In Aramaic, 

however, a distinction of this sort existed, and actually forms 
one of the main distinctions in pronunciation between the eastern 
and western dialects of Syriac. The modern Syrians still retain 
d in many forms where u prevailed in the west. The vowel is 
represented by the letter o; a point above this letter indicates 
the sound beneath it the sound u. The Western Syrians, who 
use the Greek vowels, write i.e. the Greek diphthong ov. 
Some of the principal forms in which the Eastern Syrians 

pronounced d are the following: the pronominal forms ^Ajf, 

^cn, ^OJOi, ^1, ^cn, the verbal forms 

the nominal forms ]l*d4b (Tio^i, ; 

and the diminutive terminations ]j6 and ]n)6 

V^cLi^). 

We next enter upon the examination of the so-called diph¬ 
thongs ay (ai) and aw (ati), 

I have already told you that their sound has been weakened 
in Arabic to that of e and 0 , Compare in other languages 
Qav^a and iraiiLov, vulgar iraihiy plaustriim and plostrunty 

causa and chose\ German Auge and Dutch oog, German Stein 
and Dutch sieen\ etc. In North Africa, however, a further 

weakening has taken place into u and i. Thus ^y^yawm has 

gradually become first yom and then ytm ; bayt, first bet 

and then bit. 

Now mark the same progression in the other Semitic lan¬ 
guages. 

In Assyrian I find that our authorities write iimu, bitti, 
inu btsu (egg) without apparently the slightest trace of 

the older forms, which must necessarily have preceded them. 

In Hebrew ay and aw are of somewhat rare occurrence in a 
perfectly pure form; for example, '3, D'3'0)D, 1j5, IX, 
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^)V., n)n in the suffixed form and when the 

letters 1 and ' are doubled, as IJi (‘‘cake”), or with suffixes 
More generally ay and aw are modified in 

various ways. 

At the end of a word usually becomes "r or We find 
'i'D, "'"P, and the like; but far more frequently , as 

!T1^ (in the construct state imper. 

The intermediate step is marked by the pronunciation of 
the LXX., Xivdj Xdpay corresponding to the Arabic termination 
in Mind, ramd, which some pronounce with the 

*imalah, Mine, rame. In other cases, the d element in the 
diphthong prevailed in Hebrew, and the termination became a, 
as in On these points I shall have more to say when I 

come to treat of the verbs n"S. 

In the body of a word ay and aw exhibit several modifica¬ 
tions. Sometimes a supplementary vowel is introduced, to 
lighten the pronunciation; as for HIO for HID. This 

latter form, in which the d is heightened to d is rare: HIO, 

; but NIB', like The same supplementary vowel is 

found in the termination of the dual, D'~ standing for 

O 

Arabic At other times the d sound in the diphthong 

predominates, yielding d instead of ay. So 1?, 'I**, m, f" 

Arabic |]hT for for ; D'M bdtlm for 

from n'3; the suffixed form also written for 

, . - J y Try 

You will find a similar substitution of d for ai in the 

: -T :• 

older stages of our own language. The Gothic ai in /lai/s, 
hlaibs, and aigan, became in Anglosaxon hdl, hldf, and dgan, in 
English whole, loaf zxiA own, 

1 If so, n;a follows the form of nin, Dniri; nn, 
not that of I’icr, Dnj^; Tj;, Dnjij; 65^!^, 

Noeldekc however pronounces the word b&tttm. 
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Generally speaking, however, ay and aw arc modified as in 
vulgar Arabic into S and 0 , the e being represented by and 
sometimes by the 0 hy ). So in 'N for 'N (with suffix, i»N), 

for (o|, jl); in segolate nouns DiX, and in the 

construct state n'l, niib; in the Niphal and Hiphil of verbs 

as for nSlJ, "I'Sln for iSin, a'lD'H for and in 

several forms of verbs nS, as n'W for for n'Sjn, 

for nrSjri. This e is frequently attenuated into f, and 
more rarely 0 into tl. Thus n'*?-! for as in the 

vulgar Arabic of North Africa r'mlt for r^met (ranuxitd). 

Perhaps also the proper name instead of pJttX (2 Sam. 

xiii. 20 ), if we regard it as a contemptuous diminutive, “that 
wretch of an Amnon.” would then stand for 

i.e. 'timainan,)\x%t as, in vulgar Arabic, k’flfah for kufaifah, as 

the diminutive of iiS ktiffah, “a basket.” As examples of 0 

becoming it, I may mention !|S for Arabic \ SsV for 
VSV, imperf. of Sb'; and part. plur. Niphal of HJ*, for 
'513. Here again we find a parallel in the vulgar Arabic forms 

of the imperfect of verbs V'S, acjj, for J^^,, 


In Aramaic the position of matters is on the whole, mutatis 
mutandis, much the same as in Hebrew. In Syriac the original 
diphthongs appear, however, more frequently than in Hebrew; 

for example in the emphatic form of the segolates ^ ^ 

in the construct plural . where the Bibl. Aramaic, 

like the Hebrew, has in the plural suffixed forms ■ . 


(Ch. in the Aphel of 

verbs '"£), as ^o], ^'Zoj, .oiJl (Ch. “iSiK, ariiiO; and in such 
words as the diminutives and ]SQjk ^ (Ch. tob’Siv). 
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At the end of a word we find forms similar to those of the 
Hebrew; e.g. with S, 

In the body of a word, Syriac ay sometimes becomes e, as in 

the construct Ajjd, and in the duals ^5^; 

in Biblical Aramaic but 

The ^-sound predominates, for example, in Targumic 

(200) and [jJtori] (8o, for ^UioZ, as well as pjlbn, 

^ ■^ iSo Z); in the plural in the adverb j*-*!, pronounced 

dkh (Ch. H'N, 'j|'ri)j in the plural suffixed forms of the Jewish 
Aramaic or “thy servants,” [Targumic] NHTiy 

or [Biblical] HHay nT^y] “her servants,” W'Tiy 

W*T!iy "our servants,” as contrasted with H^y, and 


Further, z” sinks into f, according to the western pronunciation, 
in the simple forms of the segolates also in the 

forms « 1 1 s\ (construct), «->diax^, ^oai.i_L^, .osuOaS; 
in many forms of the ist and 2nd pers. in the perf. of verbs 
as perf. Peal (but Nestorian A-iiiD5), Pael and 

etc. Similarly, d sinks into u, in “if” 


(=al + and, at least according to the western pronunciation, 

in the simple state of the segolates ^ol, (“ end ”). 

In the later Aramaic dialects there is a strong tendency to 

get rid of the diphthongs. Already in old Syriac we find 

dkh^ with short d, for lilyA, for UlyA, lailya 

and another example of the same kind is w»Aiol (for 

but the modern Syrian says lU for tkd or tkd ()o]) for 


]^]; Uh (jl) for |TK and KTN, ILI and 1^1; ]lotb 
bdthwd(tli)e, “ houses,” " our houses ”; and even ty^khvd 
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for So also, though to a less extent, in Mandaitic, 

where we find as well as and H'lp for 


as well as 

I will now say a few words on the different classes of 
supplementary vowels, especially in Hebrew. These, as is indi¬ 
cated by the term which I have just employed, do not belong 
to the original vocalisation of the word, but have been introduced 
at subsequent periods, to make the pronunciation of it easier by 
facilitating the utterance of a harsh consonant or of a combina¬ 
tion of consonants. 

(i) The so-called furtive pathach^ which is inserted between 
a long or heightened vowel and the final gutturals H H y; as 


piha for tflohy Aram. anbn, Arab, yilT for zlrff, 

- v; T T V. ^ : 

Aram, Arab. for tappuh, Arab. 


for ruh, l^oi; Hb for mii/t, for 

mhlmllch, i.e. mushalWi\ yi for re\ rt\ This sound is heard in 


the spoken Arabic of the present day, in such words as 

(^^<7 suto^hy ntuTfifu^khy but it is not, 

and never has been, written in this language or in Syriac, where 


we find only ]inrnSn\ and the like. 

(2) The auxiliary pathach which is sometimes inserted 

between j; or H and T or H at the end of a word. It is so 
slight in sound as not even to effect the aspiration of the T or f). 
For example: as well as , 

*in*1 for as compared witli 

(3) The auxiliary vowel in various nominal and 

verbal forms, which is very little stronger than no. 2. For 

example, in segolate nouns: “lyj, yiT, *^§0, 

nw. B'Tb, Sys. rrt», and in the dual termination D’ 
The auxiliary is actually wanting in such words as 
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(also tD^p), Npn, And again, in the shortened 

imperfect or jussive of verbs iy), 

^ 7 .. V 7 ., T!; contrasted with 

and where perhaps the final sheva may have 

once been slightly moveable, wayyift^, w^-yMUy etc. A some¬ 
what similar insertion of a short d takes place in Mandaitic in 

the word for and in the plural suffix of the ist pers. 
}N'Nfor^z., as oiir handsy onr hands. Perhaps 

also in the pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. pnWN. The 

vulgar Arabic has this auxiliary vowel, for example, in the 

Cv» OJ Ox 

segolates, sub^hy rimt^hy saf^hy nds^kh, 

naf^kh, 

(4) A guttural letter at the end of a toneless syllable often 
takes a very short vowel, when an ordinary consonant would 
remain vowelless. This vowel, which is represented in writing 
by a compound sh^vdy conforms in character to the preceding 
vowel. Thus: ^by’^ and pTH' for and ptH^ of the form 

7b|T; Dnnn, ann' and onn*, for onnn, ann' and a"inv 

of the forms TapH, V'tpp* and 7ap); i"lW, PtfS, for and 
'hjfB. Examples to the contrary are: 

•sjanj, am', «am, a'Sj^j?, 'ayr, iaya. 

(5) The compound sheva spoken of under no. 4 frequently 
becomes a ftill short vowely when the guttural is followed by a 
consonant with the shortest vowel {s/d^vd mobile). Thus 


with 

TbSJ’ 

-:r 

compare 

. 

for 


>> 

pin' 


!ipTn' 

1 :Mv 

>> 


» 

&bs*'i 

1 v:|v- 

»> 

ilSBN*) 

» 


» 

tmi 

1- v:iv 

)» 

: V 


!isaKi 

• : : V 

>» 


11 


a 



t:it 

ft 


>> 



but on the contrary observe such forms as 
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Of this supplementary vowel a far wider use is made in 
Aramaic. Thus in the Targums we find XHiHO for 

T : • T ▼ : : “ ^ 


for whilst in Syriac we may say 

t.<, }^ 5 o> and ilioirx*, for 

|a>o 5 and UiotfL*; ,aloij, 

• 7 X * ,■*»» X ? 

. »7*0 ^1 for ^aj.2p, . »n 


7 , 1 % 

and VS33 VLo. In Mandaitic this insertion is very general, the 
vowel u being also occasionally employed, as Nnib 15 in and 

KnaiS'n nibDn), XniWJ and XrQ'XO (TAo^’); in the 

conjugation Ethpe‘d, the normal form is 

(6) Here, too, may find its place the prosthetic voivel, which 
is prefixed to a word to facilitate the pronunciation of an initial 
consonant which has weakened or lost its original vowel. Com¬ 
pare in Greek and e^0€9, dairaipco and ariraipa); Spanish 
escudoy escuela) French espbrCy esprit \ Italian con iscienzuy in 
Ispagna, In ancient Arabic this vowel is usually i or iiy as in 

0x0 o o o^o«>* 

the imperative JISU in the verbal conjugations 

X XX 

y ^ O ,xxy^O xxOxO Sxx xO 

JJLSJU JJDljI, and JJuLL-U in ^1 (for son, two, 

^ " ✓ x' » ^ ^ 

5 0 5 Oo. 

^ or name, etc. In the vulgar dialects examples are far 
more numerous; e.g. JJUjI and JjUjI, for JJJU and JjUj, 

X ✓ O y y ^ 

for 4^1 ju)5 etc. In Hebrew we find as in sjhm 
for SJ11T, myifN for rnSJlf, and perhaps a few more, such as 

4 “I iTt;*/ tt;' * 

Siai? and 7 il 5 aT«, jiflN, “measure.” In D'PlS 7 the pros¬ 

thetic K, though pronounced by many of the Jews, has not been 

written. In Aramaic occur both f and 1 . Already in Biblical 
Aramaic we have "knee,” in the Palestinian dialect 

T\ 

1 ^ 2005 ]. In Syriac we find r ^ *•*> TAj-Vi-* for 
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X It. 


lA.*! and for lA.* and ^Aji, t-tA.*! for >^Lb or lA.*, etc. 

W^Ilfc XU. •! • 


In ^AljOiol the prosthetic vowel has been influenced by the 

original vowel of the 5 , as shewn in the Arabic ^ In the 
later dialects of Aramaic, examples of the prosthetic vowels 
become more and more numerous. 

(7) Different from this vowel is the likewise very short 
vowel which is occasionally prefixed in Hebrew and Aramaic to 
words beginning with a consonant and a full vowel. This 
addition may sometimes find its explanation in the harshness of 
the initial consonant, as when it is p, t2, or even *1; but in other 
cases even this reason is wanting. Examples in Hebrew are: 

DWteiK “melons” “blains” or “small 

blisters” (1 Aji..!>o^SO “bubbles” of water), Q'SJK “wings” of an 
army, D'j5TN “fetters,” probably the same as KapraXo'i, 

KapTaX\o<!, which is also found in Arabic and Syriac; |ia‘)'lK 
a Persian coin, called by the Greeks Sopet/eo?’; “a nut,” 

Arab. Syr. lia^probably from the Persian in Syriac 

p p" y 

llj] for h’ (Pers. jlj), where the | was doubtless once sounded, 
drdza ; in later dialects DIN for “blood,” NSabK “leaf,” for 
Hand. NWj) for N' 25 'lB' “heaven,” for 

“heights,” “wool,” “dust,” for the 

older and 


This concludes what I have to say for the present upon the 
consonants and vowels of the languages with which we are 
dealing—Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac. I now proceed to treat 
of the different parts of speech, beginning with the pronouns. 


^ [In a Phoenician inscription of 96 B.c., recently found at the Piraeus, and 

D3DDn seem to stand for dpaxi^L] 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRONOUNS. 

Here let me call your attention, in the first place, to certain 
elements which enter into the formation of a great many of the 
pronouns, as well as of the demonstrative and other particles, of 
the Semitic languages. I can give these elements no better 
general or common name than that of demonstrative letters or 
syllables. Their origin and precise original force are in most 
cases unknown to me; or, at all events, I can only make such 
guesses at them as it is hardly worth while to lay before you 
just now, when you have need rather of facts than of specu¬ 
lations. The principal of these demonstrative letters, so far as 

regards the pronouns, are: X and “1 and n> S 0 

) and \ We shall notice each of them more particularly as 
occasion requires in our survey of the pronouns. 


A. The Personal Pronouns. 

In treating of the personal pronouns I shall begin, for 
reasons which will afterwards become apparent, with the suffixed 
forms which we find appended to substantives in the singular. 

Of the 1st pers. sing, the fullest form in actual use is the 
✓ 

Arabic iya, which is usually shortened, according to circum- 

X O ✓ Ox X XX 

stances, into ya or i, as It Is 

obviously identical with the Ethiopic P: ya, in i<ChP: nafsiya ; 
and with the Assyrian ya, in blt-ya “ my house.” This latter, 
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I am told, becomes t and in certain cases as binti 
daughter,” abiia (for abuyd), as well as abl and even aba, ‘‘ my 

•Oi X 

father”; with which last .compare such Arabic forms as ^ 

ydbna 'amma, bj b yd rabbd. The Hebrew form is, as you all 
know, of which the yud, though written, is no longer pro¬ 
nounced in Syriac: The intermediate step, no 

doubt, was the shortening of i into t, which we find sometimes 
in old Arabic, especially in vocative forms like b , which in 


pause would be pronounced b yd rabb. The corresponding 
plural is in Arab, b nd, sometimes shortened into 7 id ; in Eth. i: 
in Assyrian 7 n or Heb. Aram. KJ Syr. 7i, as 

7 ... - 5 


These plural forms serve also to designate the 
accusative after a verb, and we have here evidently the same 


that appears in the suffix of the accusative sing., viz. Arab. ^ 

niya or 7iz, Eth. J;: m, Assyr. m, Heb. Aram. 0 , Syr. .-j-J 
n (the yzld being suppressed). 

In the 2nd person we find a necessary distinction of gender 
introduced by the differentiation of the final vowel; the masc. 


form was originally, as in Arabic, M, the fern. kt 

Identical with these are the Ethiopic In: ka, M,: kl, and the 
Assyrian ka, kl. The corresponding Hebrew forms are t| and 
the latter generally abbreviated into The Aramaic 

forms are ^ ^ for the masc. and t-i-D for the fern., but the yud 
has become silent, so that these forms are 


identical with those of the vulgar Arabic, masc. ak, or k, 
fern, ek or kh The plurals were originally, as in Arabic, masc. 

^ kumiiy shortened into kuni, fern. kunna\ Ethiopic k^mn 

and khi\ Assyrian kumi or kun, of which the fern., according 
to analogy, should be kina or kin. The Hebrew forms are 
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D 3 for kiltn, fern, p but for the latter the fuller or n 33 

V I Y ^ T V T V 

sometimes occurs. The Aramaic forms arc p2 fern. ^ 
but Db is also found in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra). 

In the 3rd person we have again a variation of vowels 

according to gender. The Arabic forms are, masc. ^ hu (with 
long vowel, though written defectively), which becomes ^ hi when 

preceded by an f, as abu-Jmy abl‘hi\ fern. la>. The corresponding 
forms in Ethiopic arc 1 >: hflyHi ha. In Hebrew the masc. is 
!|!l, but also n-> i, which is nearly identical with the vulgar 

Arabic 2^—5 pronounced tt or o, as in also written 

The Hebrew fern, is H and P! . In Aramaic the masc. is 

T T 

01 _ j fcm. fl OT^. The corresponding plurals in Arabic 

are, masc. ^ ImmUy generally abbreviated Jmm, which may be 
changed by the influence of a preceding i into hUnn or hiinl and 

him ; the fern, is hunna or hinna. The Ethiopic has jjCFJ- ; 
hbmu and 1/^: hbn. The Hebrew forms are, masc. DH and D_.. > 

T 

or, with final vowel, fcm. |in (rarely jH) and or, with 

final vowel, n 3 _, n 3 _, (13 _In Aramaic we find in, ^ptri and 

^di, but in the Aramaic of Ezra also QH DIH* In contrast 
with these stand the Assyrian suffixes with initial i; sing. masc. 

fern, plur. masc. htim or hin^ fcm. Hna or Hn. A similar 
form is found in one of the Himyaritic dialects, where the sing, 
masc. is written ID or D, pi. DD, whereas in the other we find in 
and IDH; and traces of it exist in the modern Mehri, in which 
according to Maltzan, the sing. masc. is he, fern, es, plur. masc. 
huMy fern. senn. 

From a comparison of these various forms we may fairly 
assume the oldest shape of the suffixed pronouns actually 
known to us to be; 


W. L. 


7 
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1st sing. iya 
2nd „ m. ka 

„ f. ki 

3rd „ m. sfi, hu 

„ f. sd^ hd 


plur. ltd 
„ m. kumu 
„ f. kun 7 ia 
„ m. sTmu, Immu 
„ f. stna, humia 


dual (only in Arabic) 


kumd 


Immd 


I have put su and hu together in order to lay before you 
two alternatives; viz. (i) hu may be identical with su, initial s 
having passed into h, just as in Sanskrit compared with Persian, 
or Greek compared with L^tin; or (2) sn and hu may spring 
from different demonstrative letters s and h, a point to which 
we shall have to recur hereafter. 

From these suffixed pronouns iya, ka and hu, we obtain, by 
prefixing the demonstrative syllable an (3t4), the three pronouns 
aniya, anka and a^thu. The syllable an ,—itself a compound of 
N and —we may regard as a sort of demonstrative particle 

or interjection, akin probably to the Arabic Hebrew 

ID, Syriac ^ 1 , and Ethiopic : in : Mktmu, 

** en vobis = accipite.” 

The third of these pronouns, anhu, appears but rarely as an 
independent word. I would instance the Talmudic fern. 

possibly assimilated from with the first 

vowel weakened from a to L At any rate, the plural forms, 
which arc without assimilation, are in-l'N, 

In Syriac too we find ^], assimilated for 

^oouIj ^CTij]. Otherwise these forms are used as suffixes; for 
example, in Hebrew, as assimilated _fern. 

: V ' : v-:iT y v ’ 

n 3 _>; and also in the later Aramaic dialects, as Mand. jinj' or 
fern. jW, pr; Talm. )n^\ W. 

The same is the case with the second of the above pronouns, 
aiika, which -appears in Hebrew only as a suffix, e.g. 

(from pn 3 , Jerem. xxii. 24), usually with assimilation 
in Mand. fern. pUJV 

The first of these three forms, aniya, is found, however, with 
slight modifications in most of the Semitic languages. What its 
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origin may be, I can hardly pretend to explain, unless we 
connect it with a demonstrative root i, “this,” also found in the 
Indo-European languages, in which case an-iya would literally 
mean behold this one or this one here, as a designation of the 
speaker. This would still, however, leave the final element 
ya or a unaccounted for. 

In Hebrew the form aniya appears almost intact in 

in pause, with fuller vowel, In the other languages the 

older form is more or less obscured: Arabic, [j\ dnd, with shorl 
a in both syllables, dialectically dud, in pause dud and dndh 
Ethiopic likewise Ai: And-, J. Aram. WK (HJK Bibl.) or NJN, 

T": T - T T ' 

Syriac ^nd or <^nd. Similarly in the younger dialects: Tigrc 
A?: and^ Tigriiia or Ai: ana, Amharic Mand. 

MDK, modern Syriac 1 ^ 1 . As the proper plural of we may 
regard ON (Jerem. xlii. 6, k^t/nbk), to which, among the later 

dialects, the Amharic offers a parallel in the form I may 
add that in Arabic, Ethiopic and Syriac this pronoun is liable 

td considerable mutilation. In Arabic we find an, and 

likewise in Ethiopic, when followed by the particle rt: sa, A^rt: 
ansa. In Syriac the first syllable is liable to be elided under 

certain circumstances, whence arise such forms as ]il li£, UI^, 

U and finally, dropping the last vowel, Hence in 

modern Syriac the verbal form of the present, ist pers. sing. 

/ end, I repair. 

There is, however, another form of the pronoun of the 1st 
pers. sing., which we must endeavour to explain, namely that 
which is found in Assyrian, Hebrew and Phoenician. Here the 
first demonstrative basis, an, has been strengthened by the 
addition of a second, ak or dk, which I take to be compounded 

of and and to be akin to such words as ]o, ‘'here,” 
“thus, here, now,” '3 “that,” NOn “here,” “how,” etc. 

T X T •* 

As the oldest form I venture to write andkiya or andkl, whence 

7—2 
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in Assyrian a 7 idku (Haupt, anaku\, in which the 2nd syllabic 

must surely be long, as the corresponding Hebrew form is 
, > 

' 33 ^, in pause The Hebrew has preserved the vowel of 

the last syllable in a purer state than the Assyrian. On the 
Moabite stone it appears as probably pronounced midkh ; 
whilst in Phoenician inscriptions we also find which in the 
cars of Plautus sounded like mi^ch, I may remind you in 
passing that the Egyptian pronoun was also aiiek, ciiek, and the 
Coptic *.uoK. The form dkii^ without the prefix an, is employed 
in Assyrian as an enclitic with the force of the substantive 
verb, c.g. sa^'rdku “I am king,” rabbdku “I am great,” zikardku 

am manly”; thus corresponding to the use of pi for pi 
in Syriac. 

The corresponding plural form is still more remarkable: 
Assyr. aithii, ntni, ntnn for aniJpii, a^iaJpii, Hcb. Phocn. 

Here then 3 of the singular has interchanged with n 
, ^ s<-- 

(as in HHt?, compared with compared with 

D'n'tS^N), and the vowel has been shortened in the shut 
syllabic. The last syllable of the word, J| 3 , is probably short¬ 
ened from the plural form of which we mentioned 
above. This plural abbreviated in Hebrew itself into 

is found, in some shape or other, in nearly all the Semitic 

dialects. Arabic: ? vulgar ne/pie, neJpi, \!ks>A aJpid in 

Egypt i/pta. Ethiopic: : 7 i(^hna, Tigr6 nahna, Tigriha 

ntHpid. Syriac, with an additional demonstrative 7 i at the end, 
commonly which is shortened in pronunciation 

into 7 ian, as in Also with prosthetic vowel, 

whence in modern Syriac dkJmokhun 

^QDQijs»l (with a curious assimilation to the pronoun of the 
2 nd pers. dkhtdkimn In Samaritan we also find the 

form pH 36 ?, whilst in the Palestinian dialect of Syriac, cu], 
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and in the modern Syriac of Ma‘lula, anah, the final n has 
vanished. Jewish Aramaic forms are WPIJK and WTO: but in 

T : —; T : - ’ 

several dialects the guttural has been elided, whence in the 
Talmud in Samaritan pK, in Mandaitic jOK {anen for 

andH)y and in Palestinian Syriac and more commonly 
Likewise in Assyrian, as above mentioned, antni, ntni or ntnu. 

On reviewing what I have said about the pronoun of the 
1st pers. sing., you may think that much of it is very pre¬ 
carious and doubtful; in particular that the derivations which I 
have ventured to suggest of the forms and are very 

. |T 

far-fetched; that px can hardly be compounded with a demon¬ 
strative particle or interjection, ' + 0 + and with two 

words of that class (3 + + 0 + i<). In reply I can only 

point to the history of the pronominal forms in other languages, 
for instance the Romance. Whence comes the French cc} In 
some cases it appears in the modern language as cct, for which 
the older form is cest But cest is identical with the Italian 
questo, which springs from eccu isto, i.e. ecctmi istimiy i.c. ecce cum 
istum ! Even the English I is but the last remnant of ich or iky 
^gOy €7co, €7(01/, Sanskrit ahaniy all pointing to an original agham 
or again, which has been supposed to be made up of three 
elements, a 4- gha (or go) -f niy the first of which is either the 
demonstrative root a ‘This/’ or else a mutilation of ma ; whilst 
the second is a particle, identical with the Greek 76, and the 
third, in all probability, another demonstrative letter. 

I pass on to the pronoun of the 2nd person in its inde¬ 
pendent form. Here the demonstrative syllable an is prefixed, 
not to the syllable ka, but to ta. Both these syllables arc, 
it seems likely, also of a demonstrative character, and admit 
of being explained in one of two ways. Either (i) ka is a 
mere variety of ta (compare rt? tL with Sanskrit nd-ki-s “nemo,” 
ki-m “what?” quisy quid)\ or (2) they spring from different 
demonstrative letters, k and t The one of these we have 

already mentioned as lying at the root of Jo, ri 3 > and 
similar words; whilst the other gives birth to various forms, 
of some of which we shall have to treat presently. If so, the 
pronoun of the 2nd person designates the individual spoken 
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to as a “this"' or “here” in contradistinction to the more 
remote “that” or “there” of the 3rd person. In the Indo- 
European languages the same element seems to lie at the root 
of both pronouns, for Sanskrit tvam^ i.e. tit-am/'\S\o\xl' differs 
only in its vowel from ta^ the base of the demonstrative pronoun 
tat, in Greek to. 

The oldest form of this pronoun known to us in Semitic 
is the Arabic anta, with its fern. anti, dual LcJlJU 

plur. masc. antumu, shortened antum, and fern. 

antumia. The dual is found in Arabic only, and has disap¬ 
peared from its vulgar dialects, in which the forms in use are 
enta or cut (Egypt, ‘intc), enti or entl (Egypt, inty, enty), cntiini or 
entu (Egypt, intu). Almost identical with these are the Ethiopic 
Mt: anta, anti, antHmu, ant^n, which appear in Ti’gre as a^ita, 
anti, antum, and in Amharic as anta, antyi or aiity, plur. antu. 
But in Tigrifta they have been displaced by the compound 
nHs^khd, fenj. nhsf^khi, plur. 7 i^ssdtkum, nhsdtki^n, by 
assimilation for ni^fs^khd, etc. 

In Assyrian and Hebrew nt have been assimilated into tt. 
The Assyrian forms are attd, atti, plur. masc. attunu, (fern., 

according to analogy, attma). In Hebrew the masc. sing, is 
> > 

nnx, in pause nnx or nPlN; but the shorter attef or att, 

T-? T” tt’ : ~ ' 

also occurs, Num. xi. 15; Deut v. 24, and in some other 
passages in the Kethibh, e.g. Ps. vi. 4; Job i. 10; Eccles. vii. 22. 
Its fern, is 'flX, which occurs sometimes in the Kethibh, viz. 

Judges xvii. 2; J Kings xiv, 2; 2 Kings iv. 16, 23, and viii. i; 
Jerem. iv. 30; Ezek. xxxvi. 13; but it has been almost sup¬ 
planted by the shorter PlK, aUif or att, in pause PlK- The plur. 

masc. is DPlN, with t'for it-, the fern, is sometimes written 

niftK and but the shorter or |riK is found in Ezek. 

xxxiv. 31, and with assimilation of the « to a following m, in 
Ezek. xiii. 20, PinTXO DPlN (observe Ezek. xxxiii 26, 

: I : » - V 

nnain for and Isaiah XXXV. I, ‘lani!: for 
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In Biblical Aramaic and the Targums we find both the 
primitive and the assimilated forms, HWN, PlJX, fern. 

plur. masc. pWK, ppIN, fem. j'PiJK, ‘ In Syriac the n, 
though written, is never pronounced, and the final t of the fem, 
sing, has also been dropped, Ajf, The 

forms of the later dialects are in some cases such as we should 
naturally expect; e.g. Samaritan nT\ii or fem. ^r\N, plur. 

pnti; Palestinian Syriac, 2 .], fem. plur. and 

^Aj], But in others there are points worthy of remark. 

For instance, in Mandaitic, instead of n and t being assimilated, 
a short d is inserted between them, JlWK, plur. Again, 

in the vulgar Syriac of Ma'lula, we find ach or ^ Jiach, with 

V. o X ✓ 

the plur. achkhiin or hachnn^ where t has been 

softened into ty, ch, as in (lAju^), \^j \6 (1Z5?), 

(iZiAi). The modern Nestorian or eastern forms are A 51 at or 
attin, the latter with a curious appendage; and not less 

strange are the plurals and ^aooZua], which can only be 

explained as having arisen under the influence of the ist pers. 
or whilst conversely the form of the ist person 

must have owed its birth to this falsely formed 

The separate pronouns of the ist and 2nd persons have, 
as we have seen, received a demonstrative increment at the 
beginning; with the pronoun of the 3rd pers. the reverse 
apparently is the case. The Assyrian f/ 7 , fem. s'l, and the 

corresponding Syriac odi, fem. w»di, may perhaps never have 
had any such increment; but it is, I think, otherwise with the 
Hebrew and Arabic singulars. In Hebrew these forms, with 
the ancient and necessary difference of vowels, are fem. 

Now some scholars believe that the alep/i is a mere 

orthographic sign, like the Arabic elif in the 3rd pers. plur. 
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of the verb, 'jJJLi, which is occasionally found even in Hebrew 
(xiiaSnn Josh. X. 24; Isaiah xxviii. 12). In this view 

: IT V T 

I can hardly concur, because the words are written with this 
aleph in the oldest documents we possess, such as the Moabite 
stone (masc. XH DU and the sarcophagus of Eshmun^azar, 

king of Sidon (masc. till D^X '‘that man/’ fern. "Xn 
“this kingdom’*). Had the original sounds been merely hn and 
hi, we should have found on such monuments in and 
I conclude, therefore, that the words must have sounded origi¬ 
nally something like hu-a and hl-a, with the addition of a 
demonstrative a at the end. This will seem less improbable 
to you, when you are told that the modern Syrian forms from 

001 0 and c\ by the addition of *|cji, another demonstrative 

16 i odi (loodi) od, *|di •-»6i cd, “that,” “yonder.” That Plautus 
heard the Phoenician word pronounced as hy only proves that 
the Carthaginians, like the Jews, had gradually let this additional 
sound drop, although they retained the symbol of it in writing. 

I have said nothing to you as yet of the use of XID for the 
fern, gender in Hebrew, because I do not believe in its existence. 
The distinction of the vowels in X^lH and X^^, su and si, is just 

as primitive and essential as in anta, anti and ka, ki, I am 
aware that XIH takes the place of X\T in various passages of the 
Pentateuch; t)ut in old Hebrew MSS. ) and ' are very much 
alike, and the Masorets have done well to regard XIH as nothing 
but a clerical error, and to substitute for it the correct X\T*. 
The same pretended archaism may be found in the famous 
Babylonian codex of the Prophets published by Strack, e.g. 

Hosea ii. 4, XIH (i.e. XIH), Joel iv. i, XiriH (i.e. XinH)* 

To proceed. The same primitive difference of the vowels 
and the same affixed syllable are to be found in Arabic, although 

slightly obscured, since hu-a and hi-a have become hiiwa ^ 

and hfya In Ethiopic these words have received* a further 

* [Cf. Kuenen, Ondjrzoek, ed. vol. 1. (Leyden, 1887), § 16 and n. 7, who 
rightly refers the origin of the error to the old script to dcfcctiva for and feC'n 
alike.] 
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increment at the end, and in consequence have suffered a slight 
curtailment at the beginning. The forms in actual use are 
fern. which have obviously lost an 

initial hii and ht on account of their having been lengthened by 
the syllable tu and th I find the same increment in the 
Assyrian demonstrative hiatu^ ‘‘this,” fern, saatl or Mil [Del. 
siati\^ and in another form in sdsuy fern, sdhy sdsa^ as also in 
hagd-su (Del. agdm\ which last is found mainly in inscriptions 
of the Persian period. Sri seems to be only a weakening of trl, 
just as in Greek the pronoun ///, Doric tv, became <tv) or rrjfjuepov 
(to-day), T^T€9 (this year) became arjijbcpov and o-^re?; or the 
nominal terminations tao?, na, rvvrj, passed into <rio<;, aia, 
crvvT] (7r€'\|ri9, 'irXovarLos, yepovaia, Bt/caLoavvrj). Indeed it seems 
possible that til is the oldest form of the pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. in Semitic, of which srl and hu are successive weakenings. 

We have then the following forms of the pronoun of the 
3rd person. 

singular plural dual 

Assyr. m. hi hlnu, hlrm-tu, sunrit 

f. H sina 

Arab. m. jjb (vulg. Eg. ^ (Eg. hum and huuui) 

hilwa ya) 

f. (vulg. Eg. ^ 
hlya 

•• 

Etli. m. (D’Js't: wU'hu Hmnutu or 

ivU'atdmil 

f. Jihf-i-mMtfi or 

wS'^tdn 

Heb. m. Kin (Ph. KH) nsn, Dn 
f. K'n (Ph. Kn) n 3 n 

T • 

j. Ar. m. xn ten, fieri; \m 

f. K'n p 3 N 
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bingular 

Syr. m. ocn 

f. 

t 


plural 



-Ik 


Talm. m. !|n'X ini'N 

f. 'ri’N 'ni'N 

Mand. m. Vi 

f- yn pyn 


After what I have already said, in this and former lectures, 
very few of these forms call for any further remark. I need 

• ^ O 

only add, I think, that vulgar Egypt. Jmm, Jmma, 

nSn, Dri, and ion, |iOn, arc really identical, the last being 


strengthened by an additional demonstrative element, as is 
also the case with and The Talmudic forms 

inyt< and (for jinJ'K and shew us that the double 

n of the Chaldee, Syriac and Mandaitic is an assimilation of ;///, 
the syllable in^ cn, hen being, as I formerly stated, an interjec- 
tional or demonstrative element prefixed to the pronoun. The 

X 

simple OOT and of the old Syriac have entirely disappeared 


in the modern language; and in the modern dialects of Ethiopia 
the place of this pronoun has been usurped by later compounds. 
Thus in Tigrifla, ni^ssu^ fern, n^ssd, plur. masc. Ui^ssdtdm, fern. 
nhsdtdn, for Ui^fsu^ etc.; and in Amharic, t^rsu, fern. 

TsChT: (!rs(!wdi plur. ^rsdtyaw, or with a further 

assimilation '}\{u : ^ssn, etc., from CAh: “ head.’* 

On the formation of the plurals of the personal pronouns, 
I shall make some additional remarks when I come to treat 
of that subject in relation to the noun and verb. Meantime 
I pass on to the other classes of pronouns. 


B. The Demonstrative Pro 7 iouns, 

From the pronoun of the 3rd person, by prefixing the 
demonstrative particle or interjection hd, in vulgar Arabic 
we get the compound pronoun hd-hn. This appears in the 
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Talmud as K!|nn, fern. N'nn, plur. “inin (for fin 3 «n). The 
word is often wrongly pointed N'iin, whereby it is 

confounded with the Hebrew N^inn, which is of a totally 

different origin, viz. by assimilation for In Mandaitic 

the same word exists in the singular, irifctrTi yriNH, without any 
corresponding plural. In Syriac the second h was elided, and 
the syllables /id‘i 7 , /id-Zy contracted into ooi /uiw, hdy or 
plur. ^cn hdmiuUy hdnnm (for hd-^n-huUy hd-^n-hcii). 

In the Palestinian dialect we also find the singular forms oIgi, 
OCTi; fern. w-iOi, but not the plural. In modern Syriac 

the corresponding words are ooi aWy *^01 ay^ often written and 
pronounced 6^, o], 0 and Cy with the plur. ..jlJ] (from 

the old fern. ,^^61), shortened into an and J an. Prom this 
is formed another pronoun by the addition of the particle 
]in at the end, to designate a more remote object; “that,” 
“yonder,” viz. ]cn odi (lb ooi), d’a, fem. ]ai e’d. The u 

.p . 

which we have found in the plurals injil, etc., seems to 

appear in the singular in the Assyrian auzm, ‘Hhis,^’ whether 
we regard it as merely = an + huy or as = ^ + in + hu. The forms 
given by the grammarians are: 

sing, masc, annn (fem. annat)y {annif) 
plur. masc. annuUi fem. anndtUy amtlUiy 

with another plural form, perhaps of both genders, annl or anne. 
In vulgar Arabic of Egypt the forms corresponding to 
inun, are still used with the original interjectional 

force: a/4 “there he is,” aht, “there she is,” ahum or ahom, 
“there they are.” 

A very large number of demonstrative pronouns have their 
source in the cognate letters d and t, in juxtaposition with 
which we often find k, I and n. You will remember that Aram. 
T </= Arab, j dh, IS = Eth. Heb. Assyr. z\ and that Aram, fl / = 
Arab. th, ]> = Eth. rt; s, Assyr. i, Heb. 67 sh. 
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One of the simplest of these pronouns is the Arabic 1 j, fern. 

aj, ly, plur. or often written p/ene 

The corresponding forms in vulgar Arabic are da or dc\ fern, dl, 
plur. J^j datd or del, dola, doll (which seems to arise from 
a combination of the singular with the ancient plural). In 
Ethiopic we have the same word in the form Tl S fem. H S 

plur. TsA’! Idlft'i fern. Hlhi- Its Hebrew equivalent is JIT, 
fern. HNT, for zdty shortened into lit and it, plur. Sx (i Chron. 
XX. 8, generally with the art. SkH*), nW- The Phoenician 

forms are, as might be expected, very similar; viz. T for both 
genders (perhaps with a difference of pronunciation, zV, zil ); 
fcm. also HT, in Plautus syth-, plur. in Plautus ily. The 
form TK, which also occurs in Phoenician, has been regarded as 
equivalent to the Hebrew niri; but the article in Phoenician 

is the same as in Hebrew, and T does not take the article in 
Phoenician even when the preceding substantive is defined 
(t ! 13 E 5^)!5 and T I prefer therefore to consider the aleph 

in TN as merely prosthetic. The very curt form of the word t 
might readily lead to such a vowel being prefixed; and we find 
some support for this idea in the modern Ethiopic or Tigrifta 
form fcm. AHs! In the later Hebrew of the Mishnah we 

have rnasc. HT, fern. IT (:yo or ::n), plur. In Assyrian it is 

curious to find the form with / in the singular as well as the 
plur.; 

sing. masc. tUlu fern, nllat 

plur. masc. tdliiUc fern, tdlitid. 

By appending a demonstrative n to the masculine, we obtain 
the common J. Aram, form n. n. emphatic nJ'l, with its 

simple fem. and its plur. The corresponding 

^ [The latter only in the Pentateuch, where it is probably to be viewed as a mere 
^criptio dtfectiva as in Phoenician. Cf. Kuenen ut supra. In any case 

is younger Ihiin readily lost in Hebrew, as in jn = rHp.] 

*•* [The feminines are not recognised by Delitzsch.] 
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Phoenician forms are p and Kt; and in certain Aramaic dialects 
(Egypto-Aram., Nabathean) these words appear as and KT. 
An Ethiopic form, with further demonstrative increment, is 
fern. HI;: zdti, plur. elldntUy fern. 

elldntfi. 

For the sake of still greater emphasis, hd is prefixed to these 

... ^ ‘ I • ^ ^ ^ 

forms, giving in Arabic Ijjb, fern, or b’U, plur. 

''H ^ -II 

or and vulgarly fern, hddl^ plur. hddanl, and in 

Africa hddfiin. In Egypt, with somewhat of the original inter- 
jectional force, ddly “this here.” The corresponding Aramaic 
words vary considerably in form according to the dialects. 
In the Targums and the Talmud we find j^nn, fern. Nnn 

(or NIS?), plur. pVxH and (less correctly pronounced rWn 

and and similarly in the Palestinian dialect ^?cn or 

y)&\, fern. ]3cn (/iddc for /uldd)y plur. In Mandaitic T has 

generally taken the place ofT; fcm. KlXn, plur. 

iiINn however occurs, as also the compound IJnNH = Talmud. 

i.e. in pin- The ordinary Syriac forms are jicn, fern. 
1 ?CT 1 , plur. Of the.se, licJl stands for Win, and l?oi is 

weakened from IjCJl, which occurs in the combination w^Olljcn 
(for •...fcCnljOT). Shorter forms are ^ai, for no. and 501 . Here 
too mu.st be placed the Talmudic jnn or which latter is 

also found in Samaritan. Here N has taken the place of n? 
whilst the aspirated *7 dh is represented only by the aspira¬ 
tion Jl This gradual elision of the d^ combined with the 
ordinary dropping of the final n, enables us to explain the 
common Talmudic forms fcm. KH, plur. or 

as corruptions of pnn, NIH, and rV'^- The modern Syriac 

words are very similar, viz. Idi] dhd or ] plur. ]j] amie. u 

springs from the fern. ]idni, the original a.spiratcd d {dh) being 
represented, as in by an //; h having been gradually 
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dropped, ad has been contracted into d. Dialectically the forms 
are also used, both from pn* 

Now if to these series of pronouns we append the letter 
we obtain another series, generally designating more distant 
objects. 

The simplest of these is the J. Aram. or ' 3 ^, fern. 
plur. which arc formed from p^ and The 

Palestinian dialect exhibits the plural in the form ^.*.^01. 
By prefixing hd we arrive at the Talmudic plur. 

or •;| 3 rij and the Mandaitic (masc. and fcm.), plur. 

which arc contractions for “jjnn, “|K“in, and 
Here too the Syriac varieties ^0^01, fcm. find their 

place; the former of which may perhaps be compounded with a 
form corresponding to the Mishnaic As for ^QJOi 

which is always masc., it is probably not a mere variation of 
yoJ^oi, but a different compound, viz. from ^cfi and 
In Arabic the corresponding pronoun is cJli, fern. cJl 5 > CijJ? 

^ ^ ^ ^ i 

plur. cJSjl or The Arabs have, however, regarded the 


suffixed as being the pronoun of the 2nd person, and hence, 
though cJli is commonly used in speaking to tWo or more per- 
sons of both sexes, it is also permitted to use cJb in addressing 

a woman, in speaking to two, and or in speaking 
to several, according to their sex. The vulgar forms, at least in 

North Africa, are eJU dak, fern. cJyi dlk, plur. duk. 

In Egypt we find, with the addition of hd, the forms dikhd 
(masc. fern.) and dukhd (masc.); and these may be still further 
strengthened by appending the pronoun of the 3rd pers., masc. 
dnkhauwd, masc. fern, dikhaiya, plur. masc. fern, dukhamma. 
The Ethiopic presents us with this augmented pronoun in 
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the form TITh: z^ku^ fcm. ^nt^ku^ plur. Hli^ku, 

Here the fern, is remarkable, but we shall speak of it when 
we come to the simple relative form inta. 

These pronouns again may be heightened by the accession 
of a fresh demonstrative syllable. Thus in Chaldee we find 
for both genders, with additional n. The Ethiopic presents 

us with a form with additional *?, viz. zfkwiHu orU^ii;: 

zi!ktu, fern. M'J'fl't: Untdktt, plur. HlSkxvHu or TsAYl't: 

^ ^ y ^ ^ ^ 

(Hl^ktu, The Arabic prefixes lid in the form fem. cJb'U, 

cJoSjLib; which arc much used in the vulgar 
dialects, hadak^ hadik^ plur. eJoSyb hctulciik, or in 

I 

North Africa haduk. From hadak seems to arise, by 

elision of the d, the form cJjh liak, used by the Bedouins; just as 

I 

Jidda, in combination with the article 'al, becomes hal, which 

X O O O ^ 

is used for all numbers and genders, as t^UJLLfci cr^JuJjb, 


Another strengthened form in old 

^ I 

Arabic is cJJj, where the letter / has been inserted between 


XX X o 

\j and cJ5 its fern, is by contraction for cA 1 ju« Peculiar 

X XX 

to the Mandaitic is the word nriKiNH (masc. and fem.), plur. 
masc. fem. pnw«n. Here it seems tolerably clear 

that we have again the prefixes NH and contracted into 
jSin, and the suffixes of the 3rd person; but it is not so easy to 
say what is represented by the letters PIN, unless we admit 
Noeldeke’s suggestion that they are identical with the 

Aramaic form of PilN. 

Finally, under this head, we have a few demonstratives that 
are formed by means of the prefix 'N f. Here I mention first) 

though somewhat doubtfully, the Talmudic pronoun fem 
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'(TN; doubtfully, I say, because it may also be explained, as I 
did above, by assimilation from This latter view 

is countenanced by the plurals The forms 

and representing the substantive verb, seem to be fresh 

compounds of the demonstrative n and in^N; e.g. 

"what it is,” m NJN "it is I,” )T]yi "they are 

perfectly righteous men.” More certain examples of this for¬ 
mation with prefixed i are 'TN (for jn'K)? fern. and 

piur. 

To designate' a definite pronominal accusative, especially of 
a somewhat emphatic kind, we find in the Semitic languages a 
peculiar word joined with the pronominal suffixes. In Ethiopic 
this is ktyd, a word regarding the origin of which various 
conjectures have been hazarded, but which I am inclined to 
think finds its source in the demonstrative k, to which we have 
so often referred. From this are formed, with the usual pro¬ 
nominal suffixes, klyd-ya, klyd-ka, etc. By the weakening of 3 

into n (of which I gave some examples in a former lecture), we 

* 

obtain the Arabic dialectic form From this it is but a step 

v* 

to the common Arabic \j\ lyd, which is used precisely like 

its Ethiopic equivalent, and appears in Tigrina in the contracted 
form of A,: /, denoting self, as A,^: tyc\ tkhd^ A.P: lyu. In 
the other Semitic languages this word takes the feminine termi¬ 
nation at or /, probably appended to it in order to bring out 
more strongly the abstract idea of hoccitas (if I may use such a 
word); and in these languages its range of use is considerably 
wider than in Arabic and Ethiopic. Hence we get, in the first 
place, the Phoenician H'N, which was doubtless pronounced 
in the earlier stages of the language lydth or lyath\ for other¬ 
wise the ' would not have been inserted in writing, as is almost 
invariably the case in the older inscriptions. In the inscriptions 
of later date, however, we find HK, and Plautus heard the word 
pronounced yth. The Aramaic forms seem to be shortened from 

the Phoen., viz. Syr. AI, Chald. fl', less correctly ri\ These 
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are used not only as a sign of the definite accus., 

^>1 AjO ] Aj ]cn2^; but also as a substantive, signify¬ 
ing self, e. g. cnAj-li doi “ he who knows himself/* 

]AIlo Za4*^ “free-wiir*; and likewise in the Palestinian dia¬ 
lects and in Samaritan to form demonstratives, as in the phrases 
‘‘on that same day,” “in that same 

• T ; T - TT : 

year,” icDOj-juD oiAjl^ at that same time,” ooi Aal 
“ that man is a thief,” *h kS p/lH^ 'h piH pT “ this is of 

use to me, those are not ” In this way we may best explain the 
Mandaitic demonstrative spoken of above, nHNJXn (masc. and 
fern.), pjlNJNn, where JIM is probably = T)\ Simi¬ 

larly in Hebrew ydth was further altered into dth, whence, by the 
usual change of d into d, resulted the common form oth, HIM* 
In close connection with a following word this oth was shortened 
into dth^ just as from and we get and 

Next, dth was changed into tth "JIM, as in DJ][lM for 
attiim ; and finally this "JIM was heightened by the tone into cth, 
flM. In later Hebrew, perhaps under the influence of the sur¬ 
rounding Aramaic dialects, Jl*lM came to be used, like as a 
demonstrative: dVn iniiO, Hrtxa, h 3^’ “that 

one sat down,” 3itoS *1131. In Assyrian I find a 

word attiiy which seems to be nearly connected with ydth and 
oth, for example in such phrases as attfia abua ‘‘my father*' 
(“mon pfere k moi”), zirya attua “my family” (y^T), dindta 
attua “my laws” (p^), blta attunu “our house,” sa la iptallahu 

abiya wa attua “who revere irhsi) not my father and me/' 
Schrader also regards as cognate with ydth the words ydtl and 
dsi, in such phrases as ydtl Nabunahld suzibanni, “ as for me, 
Nabunit, save thou me”; and again, sa la iplahn abutlya 

ti dsi Id isbatu nir sarrutlyay “who did not fear my fathers, 
and, as regards me, did not take up the yoke of my rule.” 
These words ydtl and dH he explains as made up of ya + 
a + ti or si, i.e. ya for yath, a suffix of the ist pers., and 
a further demonstrative ti or si, Sayce, however, gives a dififer- 

8 


W, L. 
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ent explanation of both words, so that we are evidently on 
unsafe ground. Even the Hebrew f\)ii has been explained in a 
manner different from that which I have just suggested to you, 
for some scholars have regarded it as a substantive, nearly equi¬ 
valent in form and meaning to the Arabic h \ "sign” or "mark,” 
"form” or "body,” thus identifying it with the word (for or 

or else assuming a form or ri*'N, from the construct 

f T * T • 

state of which or T\)ii might be derived by con¬ 

traction. 

Before quitting the demonstrative pronouns, I will say a 
few words regarding the definite article, which really belongs to 
this class of words. Its original form was, in all probability, 

Sn, a compound of hd and /, nearly in the sense of the Latin 

ille^ connected with the adverbs " away,” " beyond,” and 

.. T : |T ^ ' 

DSt "here,” "hither.” In Hebrew the I was assimilated to all 
following letters; and when the doubling wholly ceased to 
be audible, the loss of it was compensated by the heightening of 
the vowel into d as in ‘inn, I’^Vn, S^N‘in, on which 

and other modifications of the article see your Hebrew gram¬ 
mars. In Phoenician its form is the same as in Hebrew, but it 
is not so frequently used as in the latter language, e. g. T 

for nrn t for nin an Dnx for dish 

Ninn, for N’nn 

The Arabs ordinarily weakened the initial n to N, but re¬ 
stricted the assimilation of the final / to a following dental, sibi¬ 
lant or liquid (the so-called solar letters ^ )j ^ ^ 

(J w ir ; e. g. but^j,>ii (nisj^n), 

o •31 ✓ ^ ^ x'd ✓ 

In Egypt this assimilation is 
nowadays extended to ^ and cJ, as eg-gazzar, eg-gum‘a " Fri¬ 
day,” ek-kull, ek-kenise “ church.” The letter /, however, though 
assimilated in pronunciation, is always written. The Arabian 
Bedouins are still said to retain the old pronunciation hal, saying 
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has-sanah instead of as-sanah, . Generally speaking, how¬ 

ever, the initial elif is regarded as so weak in sound that it 
suffers elision whenever another word precedes, e. g. 

abu 'l-malikiy not abu al-maliki, ^ fi 'n-ndsiy not ft an- 

ndsiy ^}\ JIS kdla "r-rajuhty not kdla ar-rajiUii^ \ 

kdlati 'l-mar'aUty not kdlat al‘mar'atti. Indeed it was at times 
dropped altogether and only the I sounded, and this is common 
at the present day, e. g. lahmar “ red,” liswid “ black,” laakary the 
Azhar"' mosque, letncn ‘‘the two.” 

In Ethiopic there is no definite article, and the same appears 
to be the case in Assyrian. The Aramaic dialects labour under 
the same deficiency, but make up for it by appending to the 
noun the demonstrative hd or dy which appears in writing as an 

aleph\ thus With this we 

may compare the postpositive en and et of the Scandinavian 
tongues, derived from an older inn and it (e. g. Danish Mandy 
Manden ; HtiSy Huset)y of which we shall have to make mention 
again hereafter. More to our present purpose, however, is the 
Himyaritic suffixed e.g. in pJT)b“this monument” or “tablet,” 

I pJT» 1 |Tii I I npn | Dnrno i m 1 inaai 1 n‘?Tj;b; 

or in phtii “ this stone,” | \ my I pDi I p I nnyon 

1 IDSeJ'D 1 “inny 1 Opn. . The words pjto and are appa¬ 
rently contractions of jrnJTO and as seems to result 

from such forms as 1 pmsni!: i ya “ between these two towers” 
or “castles,” 1 jnjn'i |. SysK “the lords of these two houses,” 
pin’^ “this house of ours” (where the i is the suffix of the ist 
pers. plur.’). Often the demonstrative pronoun p, fern. flT, is 
prefixed to such words, as p3T& p. 

‘ [This statement rests on a misconception; AJuJlb stands for <UmJ 1 
Nold.] 

2 Other examples are: pi3D p, “this inscription”; }3m p, “this idol”; 
inns p, “this door”; p33D p, “this building”; JdW, “this statue”; iruSsKI, 
“ and these two camels.” 


8—2 
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C. The Relative Pronouns. 

The relative in its simplest form is, it may be said, iden¬ 
tical with the demonstrative pronoun. As the Germans use der 
instead of welcher, and we English that instead of who, so did 
the Semites employ closely cognate or identical words as de¬ 
monstratives and relatives. 

The simplest of the relative forms is the '‘^T’of the Biblical 
Aramaic, shortened in the Targums and in Syriac into ? d(!. 

One or other of these forms appears in all the Aramaic dialects 
except the Egyptian and that of some ancient inscriptions, which 
have The Mandaites say M as well as and the same form 
is occasionally found in Samaritan. I need only remark in 
addition that in Mandaitic tD is used in a few cases instead of 
the common T, as ‘‘he who does good,” I'iND 

«he who does evil” (where «rin 

“spirit of our fathers.” The word '*), which is mentioned by 
Gesenius and others as the Mandaitic form of the relative, has 
no existence, being merely a false reading of the somewhat 
abbreviated character of the word T. In modern Syriac L or {L 

is frequently employed for ?, as (for Vj-J?? 

“the Saviour of the world,” A. Q ..Q-# (for ] no , » ) 

“forgiveness of sins,” passion 

of our Lord,” ddrii tshu, i.e. OiSiijb, “ after Jesus.” 

Identical with this or ^ is the Arabic generally em¬ 
ployed in this one form for both genders and all numbers; as 
cJJi “he who said that came to me,” 

"my well which I dug.” The use of this word is, however, 
only dialectic. In S. Arabia the Himyaritic furnishes us with 

similar forms : masc. T (H)> or^^K. 

In Ethiopic we find H: sd, with a fern. ^ata, and a plur. 
l<l/a, all bearing a striking resemblance to the corresponding 
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forms of the demonstratives. H: 2d may be used, like and 

jj, for both genders and numbers. The fern. we must 

trace back to the demonstrative particle eu, or the letter n, plus 
the fern, termination t; and the plur. to the demonstrative let¬ 
ter /. In Hebrew occurs the cognate form !lt, likewise invariable. 

In Arabic and Hebrew the simple article Jl, -n. is sometimes 
employed as a relative; e.g. ^ a1!1 ^ “of the 

people of whom is the Apostle of God,” for ^ jJl; 

Joshua X. 24, iRX “who went with him”; i Sam. ix. 24, 

i chron. xxvi. 28, hb). 

Hence, from a combination of these two words, with the 

^ I 

insertion of the demonstrative letter I (as in cJJi). arises the 

ordinary Arabic relative with its fern. ^\, for the full 

inflection of which see the Arabic grammar. Its form in the 

vulgar dialects is A\ elll, in Maltese even shortened into J li, 
^ Sr 

for all the genders and numbers. Identical with in form, 

** X 

though not exactly in meaning, is the Hebrew demonstrative 
shortened into rVn, just as is sometimes found in 

V T — ' T “ ^ 

O'jiy' » 

the form oJU is used as fern, in 2 Kings iv. 25, 

T^n and another form, hallezu, also occurs as 

fern, in Ezekiel xxxvi. 35, nSB'iin T“lNn. This last seems 

T - . - - f .j. T 

to be weakened from !iT^n , and to exhibit this pronoun in even 
a purer form than ntyH and 

The relative pronoun in Assyrian is sa or sd, which admits of 
no variation, but is evidently connected with the simple pronoun 
su, “ he,” and the demonstrative sa-su. 
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The Hebrew word though familiar to us all, is difficult 

to analyse. Some, as for instance Fleischer, Miihlau and Sayce, 
following an older scholar named Tsepregi, regard as the 

Hebrew representative of the Aramaic lilN, “place,” in 

Syriac also “ trace,” “ track,” “ footstep,” as in 5 ^ (for ba-athar) 

“after,” “behind,” Arab. )\ and JU “ trace,” “track,” “footstep,” 

Eth. ADUC:: In support of this view they appeal to analogies in 
other languages, e. g. the Chinese, where so means both ''place” 
and "which,” and to the vulgar use of wo in German, for 
example, " Der Mann, wo ich gesehen habe,” instead of welchen, 
or again, "Der Fremde, wo du mit ihm gegessen hast,” instead of 
“mit welchem du gegessen hast.” Gesenius, in his immortal work, 
the Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae, sought to connect with 

the Hebrew radical "Modo in tali vocabulo de etymo 

•• T 

quaerendum est, pr. rectum valuisse conjecerim ab 

rectics fuit^ deinde recte^ ita^ i. q. et Germ, so, idque in anti- 
quiore lingua in pron. relat. abiisse. Cf. n 3 ita, et relativum ^3, 

et contra Germ, so, i.e. propr. relat. fern. Simonis relationem ita 
exprimi censet, quod ad sequentia recta tendat.” Ewald, whose 
opinions I would always mention with the respect due to so 
great a scholar,—Ewald’s latest view seems to have been that 
stands for and is compounded of two demonstra- 

V •/ ' 

tives, J 5 ' = n, *1. T and h, plus the prosthetic K, Finally, Fried¬ 
rich Bottcher looks upon as standing for and as 

made up of a merely prosthetic and a word which he 
regards as an older form of the article Sh (just as su seemed to 
be an older form of or the verbal conj. , 

As the matter at present stands, we have to choose, I 

think, between Fleischer’s view on the one hand, and Ewald’s or 
Bottcher’s on the other; and, on the whole, I incline to the 
latter, in so far as I would seek the origin of the relative pro¬ 
noun somewhere in the region of the demonstratives. For the 
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interchange of ^ and “ 1 , even in this region, compare the Syriac 
“here,” with the Chaldee KSSp. In Hebrew the longest 
form of the word is but there are several shorter forms, 

without and usually with assimilation of the final r or / to the 
following letter; viz. £ 5 ^, but also £ 5 ^ (in "Dn£}^, Eccles. 

iii. 18, and according to one reading in for Eccles. 

ii. 22 ). In Phoenician the word is written £}^N, but that the £y 
may originally have had a vowel is at least suggested by the 
transcription of words handed down to us by Latin and Greek 
authors, such as Nesso esse sade (capillus Veneris), i. e. HUfJ 

T * 

mis' m. More frequent, however, are the shorter forms as, 

V T V 

es, ys, is, and also si, su, which last correspond to the Hebrew 
•£y; e. g. in the Poenulus, assamar binam, DyJ 3 “ what 

he says is friendly” ; j/s siddobrim, thyfel yth chyl ys chon them 
liftil, i. e. (probably), VysS Dn Wsri 

in Latin eum fecisse aiunt, sibi quod faciimdnm fuit; or, to quote 
another line, yth alonim valonuth sicorathi simacom syth, i. e. 

riNT d'lpstr 

I T V • t)tv -:i- • 

The use of the relative as a conjunction, and as a sign of the 
genitive relation between two substantives, belongs rather to the 
department of Syntax than of Etymology. These phenomena 
need cause you no surprise, if you reflect, on the one hand, that 
the Greek particle m is only a case of the relative pronoun 09; 
and, on the other, that the Persian izafat or connective vowel i 

in such constructions as ^ ndin-i pidar-i man, “ the 

name of my father,” is mer<;ly a corruption of what was the 
relative pronoun in the older stages of the language. 

I may therefore conclude my remarks on the relative by 
referring briefly to certain possessive pronouns, which are formed 
from it in several of the Semitic languages. In Ethiopic we find 
HA:, fern. plur. combined with suffixes as fol¬ 

lows: zid-ya, ztd‘ka, zVa-hu, ztd-na, zta-kemu, ztadwniu, etc. 
Here we may perhaps discern the relative H: za, in combination 
with the pronoun klyd, or rather its Arabic form lyd, of which I 
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spoke in a former lecture. In Aramaic we meet with two forms, 
and Sn. The former is found in the Talmud, e. g. m 
innna iniw |T"t 3 “ we (occupy ourselves) with our affairs, 

and they with theirs.” This arises, as Luzzatto has suggested, 
from a combination of with ‘‘hand.” It also occurs in 


modern Syriac in the forms dlyukh; 

dlyan, etc., with elision of the d between two vowels. The other 
form plus the prep, is found in Biblical Aramaic, 

e.g. Dan. ii. 20—NM KnDDn ' 1 - and prevails 

in the Targums and in Syriac \ The equivalent W, from 
occurs in later Hebrew, as well as in Phoenician. 
Already in Jonah i. 7 we read “for whose cause?” and 

in ver. 12, for my sake”; and similarly in the Poenulus 

ulic silli, “my guest” (lit. “wanderer”); amma silli, 

'W “my mother”; bene silli, '-33, “ my son.” A 

fuller form seems to occur on a Tyrian signet ring, viz. 

“ (belonging) to Ba^al-yathon, a priest 
(lit. a gods’-man) of Mclkart Rsph.” 


D. The Interrogative Pronoims. 

The first of these to which I would direct your attention is 
the Arabic ayy^ fern. ayyah, fully inflected, meaning 
“who, which, what?” It governs a genitive, as or 

(joj' “which land.?” “which of the two men.?” 

“which of the men ?” U.^.13 “which of them 


8 


^ Compare the African JL;J = 

In vulgar Arabic it hab become t, or in combination with (thing) ^ 
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This word seems to me to have its ultimate source in the inter- 

t 

rogative particle ], Heb. 5. It is found in Ethiopic too in the 

sing. dy, plur. ayydty for both genders; and in the 

modern Tigrifia it appears as hP\: 7 \P\: hJPi: or 

which are probably compounds of and the Ethiopic inter¬ 
rogative In the other Semitic languages this word has 

more of an adverbial force, being prefixed to other words to 
convert them into intcrrogatives, and entering into the composi¬ 
tion of a great many interrogative adverbs. In Hebrew, for 
example, it appears as for ay) in HI 'Si, ‘‘who, which 

nTfi 'N “ from which ? ” DNtS 'N wherefore, why ? ” But also 

as an independent word in the sense of “where?” with pronom. 
suffixes, nS'N, i'ii D'K* and in a longer form without suffix, 

Of compound words the most ordinary examples are: 
i:« (f” r«. Arabic ^\) “where?” contracted and as an 

accusative “whither?” and HDD'N “how?” 

nS'X “ where ? how ? ” Similar formations in Ethiopic are 

hjP'tl “where?” and, with a shortening of hJH: into As A^S 
e/df “ how ? how! ” reduplicated A^^: ^/ofdy Ai<C 5 ^fd/d, or 
Adidas ^fdfd\ and Afl<C^i^s “how much? how many?” from 
h 4 !^rS sdf?iy which is properly a noun meaning “number,’’ 
“quantity.” In Aramaic we have two forms of this word, 
t 

for just as the Arabic \ is in Hebrew H, so in Aramaic we find 
both 'X and 'H. The latter, 'H, is the ordinary form in the 

Talmud Babli and in the Syriac dialect of Palestine. For 
instance, in the Talmud, J'T "H or fern. or NTH 

“who?” “which?”; in Palestinian Syriac likewise ^^Ol, fem. 

Uy “why?” In Egypt, enhuy hihiy enhibuy as min hihu ginsy “of what kind,” but 
separately enhuy enhfy enhiiviy “who?” “which?”, where en is probably for 

, [So Spitta, p. 80 . But Noldeke explains the n as a remnant of the old 
* 

Tanwin, yb , and so forth.] 
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Ir-ai. Further, in the Talmud, !| 3 T or !| 3 -|'n “who,” “which,” 
“what is—?" for in Yt? “how?” "where?” 

“in respect of which?” “in reference to which?” for 

“to which?” “whither?” for t<"nS In the Aramaic of the 

T “ T ” : • 

Targums both forms occur; and ‘?J^n ‘‘how?” pTN and 
fern. and “who, which?” and 

“where?” and JH^'n, “how?” In Syriac we have only 

the forms with aleph, but in great abundance; for instance: 
(tikJi) “how,” “as,” with its derivatives “as,” “like,” 

“together,” “at once,” “as one who,” “as if,” 

“as”; further, “where?” from “here”; 

UiuT, “how?” for “whence?” for 

wil; IjliI for IJjuiI, “who?” with its fern. and plur. 
for* pVx and finally, with a shortening of into 1, 

wiALo*) “when?” in the Targums 'Jllb'N and from the 

- 

Heb. Arab. In modern Syriac there are similar 

forms, though of course more or less corrupted. Such are: 
tkd or tiil tkd^ “where?” edana^ for Hyi)) 'K, 

“when?” imine or imnc% “which of them?” * w.*] or 

in Talmudic 'H; further, “who?” from and 

NT with another form > > l-il cniy which is, strictly speaking, 

derived from the old plural ^ > xIn Mandaitic the same 
interrogative exists in KJJb nind, “whence?” which is also a 
Talmudic form, for N 3 D or pD, i.e. pS |D; minne lakh, 

in the Talmud N 3 D, undeuam tibi? Also in or yS, le, 
for “whither?” N'S'D 7 nille, “whence? ” ns&y or rmji 
“when?” Nay and tWN or N 3 Nn, "where?” from NS^N, NSfl, 
with suffix “where is—?” in which form the real inter- 

T 

rogative has wholly disappeared, just as in the modern Syriac 
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IL- “where is he.’” from ika, “where.’” Here too I 
should mention the Mandaitic forms K'JfiXn and proba- 

bly standing for 'NH and |in3to e.g. psS'n^n X'JDKn;! 

which will ye cross over?” in litoSn ‘'which 

(of them) is my throne?” 

Another interrogative pronoun in the Semitic languages is 
that which is characterised by the initial letter m. Its oldest 
forms appear to me to be 7 Han for the masc., and for the 
fern.; but in practice is used as the interrogation for 

persons of both sexes, "who?” whilst ma^tl is employed in 
speaking of things, "what?” 

In Ethiopic we actually find these oldest forms in use; : 

7 ndnu, acc. 7 ndna^ "who?” and m^nty acc. 7 n<!iitay 

"what?” The Himyar. form is also |)!3, but more usually p, with 

the substitution of 1 for ^3, In Arabic we have ordinarily ^ 
7 nan for persons, but a distinction of gender is made in the rare 
case of the word standing alone, when it is fully inflected, the masc. 

sing, being ^ manu, and the fern. aJu? manah (with aspirated /a, 

O ^ O t/ 

for and sometimes 7 nant The Assyrian forms are 

said to be mannu or manu and ^naiiy which last is identical with 

7 

the Aramaic |Jt3, Hence arise in the Aramaic dialects, by 

the addition of the pronoun huy such forms as Syriac olSo; 

Talmudic fern. ' 30 , for !|n jO, | 0 ; Mandaitic 13 N 0 ; 

modern Syriac - > iVn^ ^a-LLo, which is strictly speaking 

derived from the old*feminine. The forms in the vulgar dialects 
of Abyssinia are not dissimilar to those of the ancient Ethiopic, 

viz. Tigrifta : "who?” and ^nhitdyy rarely and 

what?” This latter is compounded of and the 

other interrogative In Amharic the commonest forms are 

"who?” and \ "what,” shortened from 

^ o o 

Vulgar Arabic forms of ^ are and The change of 
vowel in the former case is due to the influence of the labial 7 u ; 
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in the latter, it is the natural weakening of it in the shut 

syllable, and is pronounced in pause mm From a form 

resembling this last must have arisen, by the rejection of the 
final Uy the Hebrew “who.'^'’ It is also found in Ethiopic, 

but as a neuter, “what.^** or else as an adverb ‘‘how!” e.g. 

“how pleasant!*'^POn,: “how great is— 

“how great.“how much.^” (from “measure, quantity”). 

The Phoenician form of the personal interrogative seems also, 
from some phrases in the Poemdus^ to have been mt 

The neuter form via is common to the Arabic, Hebrew, Phoe- 

nician, and the Aramaic dialects, U, Mfi, and we also 

find abundant traces of it in Assyrian, as I shall show you 
presently. This form I would venture to explain, with Fr. 
Bottcher, as follows. The original mant became by assimilation 
inatt\ the doubling was gradually dropped, because hardly 
audible, at the end of the word, leaving mat. This would 
gradually lead to the aspiration of the final math. The 
aspirated letter would first pass into //, ftlJb, viah, and finally 

disappear altogether in pronunciation, the vowel being length¬ 
ened in the now open syllabic, Mib, viah. Compare the different 

stages of such words as “anger” (Arab. n’l) 

“nose”), or fin, with suffix 'Dfl, from HD njn or 
nJri (for njnj); and the series of changes which produced the 
ordinary feminine termination of nouns n_ N_, out of the 
original at, viz. (i) at, (2) ath, fl^, (3) (}h, with aspirated h 
(found in Arabic in rhyme), and finally (4) a, n_. N_- In this 

T T 

way too we are enabled to give an easy explanation of the 
daghesh forte which so constantly follows this word, and of the 
forms “n&j nib) nibt as compared with those of the article 

•n, n, n, from Sn. 

-TV - 

From ^{lb by the addition of !|n we obtain in Talmudic and 
Mandaitic the forms Unib, “what is it.^^’* IflKlb is con- 
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tracted in Mandaitic into 11b in the word 1]53J( “why.>” i.e. 
1 fT«» Sx = inK 23 By adding to there arises in 

Talmudic the word "Vhat?” in composition 'fcJJSN ‘‘where- 

T . T - 

fore?’' “why?” = /))• In ancient Syriac the same com- 

hination of with and n finally resulted in the 

contracted forms ]iio and the latter of which was farther 
weakened into ^alo. Hence in combination with !|n arose the 

form “what is it?” = ocTi jik). In modern Syriac this 

same md-den has been contracted into with a rather 

unusual weakening of the vowel in this dialect; and this is farther 
shortened into jQio, Zolo, and even Qio, as in Qlo 

“what shall we do?” 


With regard to the neutral U in Arabic, I may observe that 


it is not unfrequently shortened into md, especially in con- 
nection with prepositions, as ^ for ^or 

jj. These last two words are still further 

o o 

abbreviated in poetry into ^ and which shows us the origin 

of the word ^ “how much?” standing for ^ or bo?, Syriac 
ISOD, Hebrew nS 3 , In Ethiopic this abbreviated md is fre¬ 


quently appended to other interrogatives, with somewhat the 
same force as the Latin 7 iam; e.g. {mdnu-md) 

“who art thou, pray?” in^nt-7iu~7nd, ayte-md, 

^fo-md^ md(!sc-nu-md. 

That these interrogative pronouns should pass into indefinites, 
with the sense of “who, whoever, what, whatever,” is only what 
might be naturally expected, and the consideration of this 
point belongs rather to comparative syntax than to our present 
subject. Sundry forms must, however, for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness, be noticed here. And firstly, the Assyrian words 
manmi-ma^ mannd-may man-man^ by assimilation mamman, and 
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man-md, **whoever,*’ “any one”; mimmay “whatever.” Of these, 
mamnan or maniman is merely a reduplication of man ; mandma, 
mandnta^ and nianma, are formed by the addition of ma to 
mannu or man ; and mimma arises from a neuter mi, like the 
Ethiopia ^: ml. Similar words may be found in the modern 
dialects of Abyssinia. For instance, Tigrifia has or 

“whoever,” “any one”; and in Amharic there occurs 
with the neuters and 

The indefinite md is often attached in Arabic as an enclitic to 

■Ji 5 X 

another word, to give it a certain vagueness, as L “ a small. 

quantity”; U “give me some book or other.” At 

other times it conveys something of an intensifying force, as 

S' X c 

“thou art come for some matter” (of importance); 

✓✓ f,y ^ 

whence U ^ is often nearly equivalent to ^ “ what a 

youth !” “what a man !” Hence we obtain an easy explanation 
of such a word as the Chaldee “ something,” which is in 

reality a contraction of tip yiQ “ sddt/e quid!' All the other 
forms of this word are only more or less corrupted ; e. g. Chald. 

(like y’lJp for y'lp), Mand. Syr. Tal¬ 
mud. n'p, modern Syriac In later times the word 

began to be treated in some of the dialects as a simple substan¬ 
tive, and to form a plural; e.g. in old Syriac and in 

modern Syriac , whilst the Mandaitic forms a new sub¬ 
stantive “a thing,” plur. 

To return to the Arabic U: we also find it used, especially 
with prepositions, without its apparently adding anything to the 

sense; e.g. L. ^ “in every year,” L< 

o ^ ✓ "5 

“without any oflfence,” l-«wi “because of their sins," 
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Lflo: “after a little,” <dJl ^ Lo^j “by God’s mercy.” 
The same is the case in Hebrew, only that Hfi has in this case 
been modified into to. Hence J^^-toa, Job ix. 30, ktfre-, 
S;Bi<“to 3 , Ps. xi. 2; IHH'toS, Job xxvii. 14; and pN“ilb 3 , 
Exod. XV. 5. So also before pronominal suffixes 'Jto 3 , ^jtoS, 
*ini 03 . Here the Ethiopic at once shows the old form in its 

: kdma, ''as,” "like,” but with suffixes : kamd-ya^ kamd-ka, 
kamd-hu, kamd-homn. You will, I think, find the same weak¬ 
ening of md to mo in a word which appears in the Chaldee 
lexicons as N^nto or N^to "wealth,” "property,” with the 
variants ahyp and xSto, the former of which is certainly a 
mere error. «Sto seems to me to be identical with the Arabic 

T 

s ✓ ^ 

JU, which is in reality a compound of U “what” and J “to,” 
literally, “what belongs to one.” In itS^to the compound has 
been strengthened by the relative that is to say 'S*7i& 
"my property,” or n'lp'ito "his property,” is really + + 

or , literally "that which is to me” or "to him.” 


E. The Reflexive Pronouns, 

Finally, it may be as well to say a few words regarding the 
mode of expressing the reflex pronouns in the Semitic languages, 
though this pertains rather to the subject of comparative syntax 
than to our present to^ic. 

In some cases, as you are aware, the reflex idea is conveyed 
by means of a peculiar form of the verb, for instance in Hebrew 
the Niph'al or Hithpa"el. 

In other cases, the ordinary pronouns of the 3rd person 
have to do duty for the reflex pronouns as well; e.g. 

iriN inyi where we also say “he took two of his 

• T T ; ; V ’ ^ 

young men with him” whilst the German more accurately 
expresses it by "und er nahm zween (zwei) seiner Knechte mit 
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sichr I may remark, however, in passing, that even in German, 
so late as Luther’s time, ihm^ ihr, and ihnen^ could be employed 
for sich, just as sein and ihr serve at the present day both 
for smis and eius or eorum. 

In other cases still, where it was positively necessary to 
make a distinction, recourse was had to a compound pronoun, 

such as cniSu; or—and this is the point to which I 

more particularly wish to direct your attention just now,— 
a substantive, most frequently one expressing some part of the 
human frame, was employed with the appropriate pronominal 
suffix, c.g. '*my soul,” for "myself.” 

In Arabic the words frequently used for this purpose are 

S S so, s 

“soul,” plur. and “eye, essence,” plur. 

S 

but in the later stages of the language we also find "spirit,” 

S St' O y ^ 

JU. "state,” and cjb "essence”; e.g. "thou wilt 

come thyself” (or "in person”), aJU- Jjo "he has killed himself,” 

<0‘\jo ^ "he is gone himself” (or "in person”). 

In Ethiopic Art: is employed for the nominative in the 
forms lali-ya or rt^P: lal^-ya, AA,!): la/i-ka, AA,1>: 

lall-hu, etc. This AA; Dillmann maintains to be nothing more 
than a reduplication of the demonstrative syllable la^ which we 
have already found in so many pronominal forms. Praetorius 
has suggested another derivation, viz. from the verb A>AP: 
"to separate,” whence the Amharic A>A: "another”; and for 
this no doubt analogies might be produced from other languages; 
but for the present I prefer to abide by Dillmann’s view as the 
simpler. For other cases than the nominative the Ethiopic 
employs the word C 7 \t\: "head,” as CJ^rtiTl: "whom 

dost thou make thyself (to be)?” AOA: "against 

yourselves.” 5<C?1s is of comparatively rare occurrence in this 

sense, as A^*^: "he gave himself up to death.” 

In the vulgar dialects, Tigrifia and Amharic, there seems to be 
a still greater variety of expression. In Tigrifia we find HOA: 
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or -flOiA: “lord, master/* as CTVTV: “I myself have seen/’ 

7 \iir: A,(^: “behold, it is I myself.” More rare is 

the use of “master of the house,” e.g. 

+4^^: “for the earth brings forth fruit (of) itself.” 
These two are generally used for the nominative, whilst for the 
other cases is commonly employed C/Nrt.: “head”; less frequently 
“soul,” and “flesh,” “body.” From are formed, 

as I said before, the personal pronouns ness^-khd, “thou,” 

and ncssu “he,” as well as the reduplicated ^h^h: “one 
another,” as tOUA’: “they spoke to one another,” 

or “among themselves.” The word dlfhi^: solitiido, is also 
used in the sense of sclf^ apparently for any case; and similarly 
“humanity”; though these two may perhaps be restricted 
to the third person. In Amharic nearly the same words occur 
in their appropriate dialectic forms, viz. ^h:, i<th: 

and From has been derived the pronoun of the 

3rd person, farther contracted into hsu. 

In Assyrian the common reflexive is rdman, which seems to 
stand for rahman, just as rick for rahuk^ therefore 

equivalent to the Heb. DH* 1 , or rather D'&lHp, tcl onrXdyxvay 

and forms with suffixes rdmanlyay rdmanlka, ramanlsu, etc. One 
might have imagined this, after the analogy of the Hebrew, to 
be a plural in an, against which the form ramannlsn, with double 
n, would perhaps not have militated ; but the form ramnlhc 
seems to show that the vowel of the second syllable, even though 
accented, was short, and might in some cases be elided. 

In Biblical Hebrew the most usual word as a reflexive is 
Sy'SJ though D'JS, “ fa<se, presence,” is also employed, e.g. Exod. 

xxxiii. 14, 2 Sam. xvii. ii. DXS, “bone,” is used in 

•• •• - T ’ V V ' 

the Bible in speaking of things only, as DXyS, OXyS 

ntn ; but in later Hebrew it is applied to persons, 

“for myself”; as are also “bone” and C|J|3 “body,” with 

which last you may compare the old German phrases min lip, 
din lip, for ich and du. 

Among the Aramaic dialects there is some variety of usage. 

9 


W. L. 
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In the Targums is common; in later writings D*!!!, which 
we also find in Samaritan and in the Palestinian dialect of 

Syriac. In Syriac ] ^ i and i-n are the dominant words, 
being very rare. In Mandaitic is used; whilst 

1 _r> is found in Samaritan, in the forms and DiSp, 

and may possibly also occur in Phoenician\ I regret my inability 
as yet to give any satisfactory etymology of this word. Modern 

Syriac still makes use of ndshd^ but far more frequently 

employs the word which is merely the Persian jdn^ 

“soul”; as oiX locn “who was 

making my way bitter to me,” “to shake 

himself.” 

^ [Viz., in the inscription of EshmunSazar, C.LS.y No. 3, 1 . 4, 20. Cf. G. 
Hoffmann, C/eder eimge Phoeit, Inschrr. (4° Gott. 1889) p. 37.] 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE NOUN. 


From the pronoun we naturally proceed to the Notm, in 
treating of which it will be most convenient for our present 
practical purpose to speak first of the distinction of gender, 
and then of the distinctions of number and case. With respect 
to gender and number, it may be desirable to consider the 
verbal forms to a slight extent along with the nominal, because 
there is in the Semitic languages a close resemblance in the 
flexion of the noun and verb, for which we look in vain in the 
Indo-European languages. 


I. Gender, 

The vivid imagination of the Semite conceived all objects, 
even those that are apparently lifeless, as endowed with life and 
personality. Hence for him there are but two genders^ as there 
exist in nature but two sexes. All that we are accustomed 
to look upon as indifferent and neuter, was of necessity classed 
by him as either masculine or feminine, though the latter 
predominated, as we may see from the formation of abstract 
nouns, from the employment of the fern, as the impersonal 
form of the verb, and from other phenomena in Semitic speech 
The Mandaite only pushes this use to its utmost limit, when he 
construes as fern, such words and expressions as DXnj'Jb “some¬ 
thing,” T “all that,” and T or 1 ''what,” “whatever.” 

Even the word U, KO, HO, the nearest approach in the 
Semitic languages to a neuter, is only, as I tried to show you in 
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a former lecture, a corruption of mant^ which is actually the 
fern, of 

There are, of course, a great many cases in which the 
Semitic languages, as well as others, do not mark the difference 
of gender by any difference of termination, both in respect 
of living and of inanimate objects. DX “mother,” “ewe,” 
\y. “ eye, “city,” are not designated as fern, by any 

external mark. But in the greater number of cases it was 

found convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to indicate the 
fern, gender by an external sign; and for this purpose the 
letter t was commonly employed as an affix. 

In this simple form of affixed t the fern, termination is rare 

tv c i 

in Arabic, as “daughter,” “sister”; but common in 

Ethiopic, especially in adjectives and participles, as Khtk, 

“old,” fikur, “beloved,” 

sadfk, “just,” mdikt\ : viastdmJi^r^ 

“asking mercy,” viastavih^rt. We find it, however, 

in substantives too, as n(!gus, “king,” ne^g^st, 

“queen”; “woman”; waldtt, “daughter,” 

for In Hebrew the simple t is found in some cases 

where the masc, ends in a single consonant, as “ bearing,” 

Gen. xvi. ii. Judges xiii. 5, 7; Jlh “to bear,” for i Sam. 

iv. 19; nriN “one,” for but more commonly a short 

supplementary vowel is inserted between the last two letters, 
resulting in the vocalisation tv, or, if there be a guttural at the 
end of the word, —, and the like; thus, nib'll, nnS, n»nn 

for pianh. niyjya for nynto for nyito, for 

ntJ^na or rie'ni nSbxa for nSbxib or rhsaa. 

: : : : : ▼ : • ""ii” : : ▼ : - ; : \ - 

Instead of the simple /, however, we more usually find af, 
with a connective short d. This is by far the most common 

X o vvo ^ 

form in Arabic, as “man,” “woman”; jo- “grandfather,” 
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“grandmother”; “great,” ,lc^c; JjU “killing,” ijjlS. 

In Ethiopia it is less frequent than /, though by no means 

uncommon; e.g. CJ?+; “descent,” “garlic” 

tool), “she-camer* (iiU), bardkat ‘'blessing*’ 

+ ; “sin” “tent” (allil, 

]A^.^So). In Hebrew this termination is rare in the simple 
form of nouns; as examples take (a precious stone), 

nyaa, mn, ns*ix (places), nbna (women); 

also with kdmes, JlKpH ‘‘the pelican,” hSjJS (a place), mS (Gen. 
xlix. 22), nKtSn ‘‘sin,” fljib for manayat^ “portion”; also rtHM, 

*r “ T ; T 

for ahawaty hamawaU But we find it everywhere in the 
so-called construct state, and also before the pronominal suffixes, 

as nSnj, 'nbnj 

Now observe the history of these forms, from which you 
will perceive the absurdity of saying that the fern, termination in 
Hebrew is and that it becomes ri_ in the construct state, 

T “ 

The reverse is the fact. The original form is the n_ of the con¬ 
struct, and it becomes n_* The Ethiopic presents us with the 

T 

original form / or at. The Hebrew retained this termination in 
the construct state, before pronominal suffixes, and in a few other 

cases. But in the simple form of the noun the aspirated H 
passed into aspirated H, and finally, when this h was dropped, 
nothing remained but fliQ vowel, which was heightened in the 
open syllable into d, n__j as So also in Arabic; the 

o i 

original t is retained in , and in the Kor’an in a few 

^ I 

W J ✓'Ox 

other words, e.g. Sura xi. 76, as also before suffixes, 

✓ 

✓ Ox ^%»xO^ 

ajLaa-j. The next step was to the aspirated //, which 

' Cf. what has been said above, p. 124, of the pronoun Lc? HD. 
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form is used by the Arabic poets in rhyme, as, for example, 

O ^ ^ ^ s» y y ^ y ^ 

when (for aJa*J1 ) is rhymed with iIlIjI (for aJjI) and 

O s O y y y y» y y‘^ y y y ^ 

with aJjj (for or <uLJ\ (for hAJ^) with <uUl (for 

<uU\). The last step is to drop the A, as is done in the vulgar 

y y y ^y y y ^ y y 

pronunciation, <tcUU The spelling with the 

dotted 5 is merely a compromise of the grammarians between 


the old CL?"'- and the vulgar a-; if I write ajcj, I indicate at 
once the old pronunciation and the more recent 


nJSy. If you ask for analogies in other languages for such 

T T 

changes as this of at into n_, cith^ then into and finally 

into df n_) I can give you several. The final aspirated d of 

the Spaniard, for example in the word ciudady has a very faint 
sound to an English ear, and the consonant has altogether 
vanished in the corresponding Italian cittd for civitad (i.e. civi- 
tatem). So also in French, in the verb, il ahna^ from ille amdt 
(for amavit), but interrogatively aima-t-il? from amdt ille? 
Indeed aspirated letters, in all positions, are apt to disappear 
entirely or else to leave no trace behind them save the mere 
aspiration. Compare the Talmudic pK for and the 

modern Syriac loiV for 1 ?C 71 ; or, to go a little farther 

T T 

afield, consider the Armenian Imyr and the Irish athir^ both the 
regular equivalents in these languages of the Latin pater. In 
hayr an aspirated p remains as A, and an aspirated t has vanished 
(as in per^ ; in athir an aspirated p has vanished, whilst an 
aspirated t remains only in writing, for the word is actually 
pronounced afiir. 

Having thus, by the help of Arabic, Ethiopic and Hebrew, 
established the fact that the principal fern, termination in these 
languages is t or aty let us trace this form in the remaining 
Semitic tongues. 

In Assyrian we find such forms as hint “daughter,” ihit 
“one” (for ihidt\ and the like, with simple /; but the usual 
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shape of this affix is at, weakened into it, e. g. sarrat “ princess,” 
malikat “ queen,” nakat “ she-camel,” lanat “ year,” aSidat “ inha¬ 
biting” diiat or dilit “mistress, lady,” ris'at or ris'it 

“ wickedness,” irsit “ earth." 

In Phoenician the noun ends in n, whether it be in the 
simple or the construct state, as in the usual dedication of the 
Carthaginian ex voto tablets “ to the goddess 

Tanith,” or in the words from the sarcophagus of king Eshmu- 
nazar, naSon jnan mia 'sw, or again 

T n^na aaB'i. We hnd however traces of a younger form 
in K d, corresponding to the Hebrew very rarely in inscrip¬ 


tions, more frequently in the words handed down to us by clas¬ 
sical authors; e.g. /ctTTco, Heb. “cassia*' or “cinnamon”; 

nesso^ Heb. n 2 i 3 , “flower”; Dido^ either for according 

to the explanation of the EtynioL Magnum or for 

CartliagOy corruption of KtyiPI Hip. In the 

Aramaic dialects the forms run exactly parallel to the Hebrew; 
e. g. in Syriac the construct state ends in ath ; the t is retained 
in the emphatic form and before suffixes; but it disappears in 
the simple form of the noun, and is represented in writing by an 

aleph. Thus: O. lU, 01 ^ 5 . 


Here I may be allowed to remark that this original fem. in t 
has been retained in another instance in several of the Semitic 
languages, viz. as an adverb. Examples are: Hebrew, nS"!, 

Ps. Ixv. 10, cxx. 6, cxxlii. 4; Aramaic, “ fasting,” Dan. vi. 
19; Syriac, ia 4 ; “alive,” “well,” AIjI. “naked,” 
AaoioSc “ gratis, for nothing”; “ last,” A I A or Aj]si>^ 

“ first,” where ith is merely, as Noeldeke has remarked, a weak¬ 
ening of the eMsx yath ; “ carnally,” Aj]iJl»o5 “ spirit¬ 
ually,” from and j!.o5; AaliAoU^. “like a wild 
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beast,” from and hence, in Syriac and the Pales¬ 

tinian dialect, as an adverbial termination, even where an adjec¬ 
tive in •_*!, U—> is not in use, as “ well,” 

X XX 

“ gently,” Zuli-*;-* “ truly,” Such adverbs, being really feminine 

X X 

adjectives in the old form of the status absohitusy may be con¬ 
strued with a preposition, as “ in Greek,” A^V> 5 ocxiD 

X X 

in Syriac”; and still more freely in Mandaitic, 

“ in haste,” “ gently.” Sometimes the abstract termi¬ 

nation is used in the same way in both languages, as LclxIjL 
a second time, again,” LolLJ^ “ a third time” ; in the dialect 
of Palestine, ZoVi “rightly, well”; in Mandaitic “grandly”; 

and among the later Jews Pl^lX', 

t 

I may next remark that this fern, in has in some cases 
received a curious increment in Mandaitic and the Talmudic 
dialect. Here namely we find some feminine adjectives ending 
in Mand. instead of The correct pronunciation of 
this termination is held by Noeldeke to be most probably 'ft. 

With the Hebrew 'ftST in Lament, i. i, Dy 'ftST it can 

have nothing to do; that form is to be classed with DV 'ftlUJil, 
rhy npN, etc., which I shall try to explain when we 

speak of the cases. Examples of this fern, in 'ft from the 
Talmud and Targums are: 'ft^tDlT “his little finger,” 

'ftlH Xft^ “the new year,” W’lftK 

T I . 

'nan. So in Mandaitic, N'naNI, K'nnNtJV “small,” 

“new,” N'nj'nin “another,” “white,” N'mntO 

“heavy,” i^'npmn “ancient,” N'nTSXB^ “beautiful,” etc. 

I would now call your attention to the parallel form in the 
flexion of the verb, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. fern, of the perfect, in 
Hebrew Here too the original termination was atj as is 

O 

proved not only by the Arabic katalat, the Ethiopic 
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katdlat, and the Syriac AS40 kHldth, but also by the 
following evidence derived from Hebrew itself, (i) The form 

with final t is actually found in Deut. xxxii. 36, *1' rhjk (for 

Ezek. xlvi. 17, possibly too Isaiah xxiii. 15, 

“lif (for nn 3 ^ 3 )); as also in the whole class of verbs 

n'h so-called, e.g. for n'jyy, miTi for jn'XTl, for 

This is exactly the Arabic . by contraction for 

and the uncontracted ilvil is actually found once in 
Hebrew in the pausal n'DIl, Ps. Ivii. 2, whereas the ordi- 

; ~ T T T ' 

nary pausal form is The ordinary non-pausal form 

nn^, nnhi, etc., is a secondary formation, in which the fern, 
suffix is repeated in the form thus aiming at uniformity 
with the ordinary /iStoj!), (2) The form with final t invariably 

occurs in connexion with pronominal suffixes; e.g. 

or with assimilation 

“uniTN; Dn^ 3 N, dniJi Into this subject I shall 
have to enter more fully in treating of the verb; here it must 
suffice to have thus indicated the identity of the fern, termina¬ 
tion in the singular noun and in the 3rd pers. sing, of the 
perfect tense. 

The feminine termination H— is occasionally written in 

Hebrew with X in place of n, according to the usual practice in 
Aramaic; e.g. X 5 H Isaiah xix, 17, XITIp Ezek. xxvii. 31, 

Ps. cxxvii. 2, X'llSJb Lament, iii. 12; and even in the verb, XHill 

T T - T II"** 

Ezek. xxxi. 5. We also find the vowel of this syllable weak¬ 
ened, though very rarely, into as in the noun for 

mUT, Isaiah Hx. 5, and in the verb for Zechar. v. 4. 

T-^ VT TT? ~ 

Ox- 

Besides the feminine termination in cD - or , the Arabic 
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language possesses two others, viz. d and j 1 ^ d'u, both, 
as it would seem, originally of abstract signification. Examples 

of the former are “good news,” “a fever,” 

o 

“a claim,” “a vision”; of the latter, or “a 

A— X O 

desert,” “ glory, pride.” The one, viz. «, forms the 


feminine of adjectives ending in L, as “sated, not 

hungry,” f. ; and of the form Jjci\ used as a superlative, 

“the smallest,” f. The other, forms 

the feminine of Jjul, when it is not a comparative or superla- 

tive, as jqj>.\ "red,” j;,**-! “foolish,” jLLa 4*.. These 

terminations seem to find their representatives in Ethiopic in 
nouns ending in d, as rh^f^: “building,” rCrUJ/ti; “joy,” 


“oath,” 0<*^Q: “wrong,” “temptation,” or “toil,” 

8 :b: "order, row”; and in e, as UJCt: “beam, mast,” rtCT: 
“army,” QQ,; “moth,” “time,” “appointed time.” 

The rules of gender are, however, very loosely observed in 
Ethiopic, and most of the words just cited may also be construed 
as masculine. 

The Arabic termination is represented in Syriac by the 


- . . ^ ^ ^ y .m y . y X ^ 

form ai, as m *.A.k\o I, . . . mn 

-ojZ. and a few more. In Hebrew this termination can hardly 
be said to exist, unless we reckon as examples of it the proper name 
nb, of which the later form is iTi^, and the numeral 


in the compounds nilN, etc., which may stand for an 

original Of the other ending jI-1 I can find at present 


no certain trace in Aramaic and Hebrew, for Hebrew words in 
i or H—, mostly proper names, seem, without exception, to have 
lost a final «, ji—. and for example, form the adjec¬ 
tives and Since, however, in Arabic, we find 
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derived from j uLai;, ^ from the name of the 

tribe 


as well as the Moabite fimpi represent an original Gaild'ti, 
S/uiild'Uj and Karhd'ii, 

Finally, I may say a few words regarding a curious feminine 
form in Ethiopia, which consists entirely in an internal change 
of vowels. This is found in adjectives of the form kattl, which 
take in the feminine katdl) e.g. rhj^h: ‘‘new,” rhJ?h;; 
“learned, wise,” fnH'fl:; Ofl,.E: “great,” OOjS:; Cflv,dl: (ioxrahtb) 
“wide, spacious,” 4 ^^:; (for kayih) “red,” Of 

this formation Ewald has discovered a trace in Arabic in 

S ✓ 

“ chaste,” applied to a woman, as compared with “ inac- 

S ✓x 

cessible, unapproachable”; and in ^\jj “ grave, staid,” also used 

s ^ 

of a woman, whereas the masculine is 


II. Numbers and Cases, 

In treating of the Numbers and Cases of nouns in the 
Semitic languages I shall begin with the latter, for reasons 
which will become apparent as we proceed. 

Of what we are accustomed to call cases —those varieties 
of termination which express the relations to one another of 
a noun and verb o? of two nouns—the Semitic languages 
possess but three; the casus rectus^ nominative or subject, and 
two casus obliqui^ the one indicating the accusative or direct 
object, and also serving in a variety of ways as a casus adver- 
bialisy the other corresponding most closely to the Indo-European 
genitive. 

In the singular number these three cases are distinguished in 
ancient Arabic, in the great majority of nouns, by three termi¬ 
nations, d for the subject or nominative, d for the object or 
accusative, and I for the genitive, as we may appropriately 
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designate the second oblique form. In certain classes of nouns, 
however, the accusative has at an early period supplanted the 
genitive, so that these have only two terminations, U for the 
nominative, and d for the accusative and genitive. Examples 
of the triptote declension :— 

s* L. y O y y y 

<LX>> 

The usage of the Arabic restricts these simple terminations 
to the definite and construct states of the noun. The noun 
must be defined by the article, 

O^Vy Oyt/y y O yL>^ 

’ 

or it must be followed by a genitive, which is also a species 


of definition, 




y ^ y 

y ^ y y 

**Liy 

Oy 

^yL>y 





In no other Semitic language has this inflexion been retained 
in such fullness and purity as in the ancient Arabic, the Arabic 
of the prae-Mohammedan poets and of the Korean. In the 
modern language, as spoken at the present day, the case- 
terminations arc either confounded with one another or entirely 
lost. In the Sinaitic peninsula, for example, one hears 'ammuky 

^ ^ • 

which is really the nominative, used for all three cases. 

In Ethiopic we can distinguish only one of these cases by 
an external mark; the accusative, with the termination d. The 
vowel-endings of the nominative and genitive have disappeared; 
and the accusative d takes the place of the others in the 
construct state, without any regard to the real case of the 
governing noun. Eg,, : “he loved a woman,” 

the king of Ethiopia.” In the case of 
proper names, the accusative termination is V; M, to which 
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form I shall call your attention more particularly hereafter; e.g. 
‘'Cain/* “Judah.” 

In Assyrian, so far as I can understand the statements of 
the grammarians, these terminations are, as a general rule, 
appended to the noun when it is not in the construct state, but 
apparently without any regard to the actual relation of case. 
Thus, according to Schrader, the Assyrian writes ina lisAn 
mAt Aharri, “in the language of the country of Phoenicia,’* 
without any case-sign in lisAn and mAt\ sar Babtlu, “king of 
Babel**; vialku bAmthm, “the king their builder”; Anb libbiluUy 
“dwelling in their midst”; Hribtc sa sanli or Hrib lansi^ “the 
setting of the sun”; Dariyavtis sarri, “Darius the king.” Here, 
therefore, the state of matters seems to be much the same as in 
modern Arabic; the case-endings, when employed, are used 
without any strict regard to their proper signification. 

In Hebrew traces of all three terminations may be found. 
The accusative indeed is not uncommon, particularly in its 
adverbial sense, indicating direction or motion towards. E.g., 

“to the ground,” nn'2l “homewards,” “inwards,** 

T : “ T: ” ▼ : “ “ 

“into the house,” nj'tfn “to the well,” “uphill,” n'lnn 

T : - T TV T T T 

“to the mountains,” “to Shechem,” “into a 

tv; t t : • 

chamber,” “to the highplace,” \m iTlNa, 

5 jDi' nn'a, As real objective accusatives I may cite 

abased, etc.” Isaiah viii. 23; 

rfiflX vSy *lpS 'D If who hath committed to his charge the 

earth Job xxxiv. 13. Here you may remark that the vowel a 
is expressed in writing by the letter H. This does not, however, 
justify us in speaking of a “H locale^' as if the H were anything 
more than the mere indication of the final vowel. 

The terminations of the nominative and genitive are far 
rarer, and seem indeed to be used now and then only as archa- 
istic forms, just as our poets occasionally indulge in such ar¬ 
chaisms as yode, whilom, yclept, ywis, and the like. We need 
not therefore expect them to be employed with more regard to 
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grammatical accuracy than in Assyrian or in modern Arabic. 
The nominative termination is in such phrases as 

Gen. i. 24, Ps.l. 10, Ps. Ixxix. 2, nSX ^33 

“T : - T ^ ; I * • 

*‘0 son of Sippdr,” Num. xxiii. i8, 133 M/ 2 l DK 3 Num. 

xxiv. 3, IS, t 2 **lT)Tyij!h Ps. cxiv. 8. The purer form 1 I can 
discover only in a few compound nouns, e. g., 

and nS^na. The genitive termination is as in 

p“w-' 3 ‘ 7 » Ps. cx. 4, Dy 'nan Lament, i. i, 

Isaiah i. 21, '33 (acc.) Gen. xlix. ii. It appears 

also in many compound proper names, as pn2f"'3^a, ^K'niil, 

Wniy. 

All these three forms, no doubt, existed likewise in the Phoe¬ 
nician language, though the defective orthography of the monu¬ 
ments does not enable us to recognise them. In the inscription 
of EshmCln^azar, for example [C. L 5 ., No. 3, 1 , 11, 12], the words 

tSibS and SyaS are no doubt to be pronounced naa^? and 
j just as in Hebrew. In other cases the classical writers 
come to our aid. Hannibal, for instance, is Ss 3 'iin (genit), but 
Asdrubal is (nomin.). 

In Syriac we look in vain for any trace of these case-end¬ 
ings, save in two or three nouns regarding which I may be 

allowed to say a few words. I mean the words “father,” 

v>jf “brother,” and “father-in-law”; in Arabic, ^ 

in Hebrew, 3 K, nX, DH, These have all lost their third 

radical, which was a w, and which reappears in Arabic in the 
construct state thus :— 


N. 


for 

'•'X 

G. 


for 

^X 

A. 


for 
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Of these three forms the Ethiopic has preserved before prono¬ 
minal suffixes the nom. as An’H: "thy father,” and the 

accus. as Ann: “ thy father,” though AfhlTl: is also used for 
the accusative. The Hebrew has chosen the genitive for all its 
three cases, father of — whereas the Syriac has 

preferred the nom., and similarly and 

Let us now return once more to the Arabic, and examine its 
three flexional forms, it, d. What may the origin of these be } 
With regard to the accusative the answer seems to be tolerably 
certain. It is a pronominal element, of a demonstrative nature, 
appended to the object noun to indicate the direction of the action 
of the governing verb. It is in fact nothing but the demonstrative 
hd, with which we are already acquainted in all the Semitic lan¬ 
guages. In Ethiopic the full form V: is employed, as I already 
mentioned, to form the accusative of proper names. etc. 

The gradual weakening of the h gives us such adverbial forms as 
cifA, or A4!A: cifcL^ ‘‘out, outside” {fords, foris), 

“at all, ever”; but ordinarily the particle is shortened to the 
utmost, and appears as final d. The Hebrew preserves 
somewhat of the original lengthening of the vowel, for a primi¬ 
tive short d would certainly have disappeared in toto. 

The origin of the nominative u is more obscure ; but we may 
possibly venture to see in it the pronominal element hd, as 
designating the subject. Finally, the genitive , may 

perhaps be connected with the termination of the so-called 

relative adjectives in ' (Arabic , vulgarly the origin 
of which is, however, not yet clear to me. 

I said at the commencement of this discussion that the use 
of the singular terminations //, t, d in Arabic was restricted 
to the defined noun, whether the definition was by the article or 
by a following genitive. I now remark that the undefined noun 
is inflected with the same terminations plus the sound of n, viz. 
dll, tn, dn, E. g. 


S 




\1 jj 






<jU»> 
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In the accus. form 11 ^ the letter ^alifmdiy perhaps serve to mark 
the pausal pronunciation, baitd^ or it may be a mere indication 
of the rt:-sound, to distinguish this case more clearly in writing 
from the other two. This addition of the ;^-sound in Arabic is 
technically called the tanwhi or “ nunation,” from the name of 
the letter nAn. 

If we look around us for a similar appearance in the other 
Semitic languages, we find its counterpart in the inlmation of 
the Assyrian, which is not, however, according to the gramma¬ 
rians, restricted to the undefined noun, but also irregularly used 
with that which is defined. The forms are usually written nv, 
iv, aVy but as v and m are not distinguished in writing, we are 
justified by analogy in pronouncing them um, im^ am. 

The same mtmation is found in the Himyaritic inscriptions 
of South Arabia in the form D for all three cases, its use nearly 
corresponding with that of the Arabic n{lnation\ e. g., 

DJiN dniSd 4^, dnSay 

didj; 41, but dd'dB> lay 

In Hebrew the mtmation seems to me to present itself in 
such words as or DJDN, D 3 n DiTI which I consider as 

T : T T ; \ ’ T • ’ It 

the accusatives of JfiN, fH and D&V is doubtful, as it 

may be connected with rather than with In 

X 

Ethiopic we may perhaps find a trace of it in the word 

Heb. Sidn«. 

Now what is the origin of these terminations //;/, in, an, and 
nm, ini^ am} And are they identical, or different ? These ques¬ 
tions are hard to answer; but I incline on the whole to consider 
them as identical, and to derive them both from an appended, 

indefinite HO, U. That « and w readily interchange is known 

to us; and it is quite conceivable that some of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages may have substituted for original m in certain gram¬ 
matical forms, whilst others carried out the change through the 

whole of them. That the word Hlb, U n^igkt have been used at 
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an early period in the way suggested, can only be inferred from 
the recurrence of the phenomenon at a later period. History is 
apt to repeat itself, especially linguistic history. Now we find 

this use of U as an indefinite affix in Arabic in the so-called 

U, i. e. U appended to an indefinite noun with a vague, 

^ y OX 

often intensifying, force; e.g., U UIj^ Ukc\ ‘'give us some book 

^ o 

■Si?- -ci ox - ^ 

(or other)”; U JjJi “ some (small) quantity 
“thou art come for some matter (of importance)/' Similar is 
the origin of the Aramaic word Dy‘^lb, DNnJ'O, ^ 

contraction of Hlb “ scibile quid.” For the rest, how 

readily may be shortened into and m appears from such 


Arabic forms as 




“ how much 


r 


1 



shortened into ^. 

We have thus far established the following scheme of inflex¬ 
ion by cases in the Semitic languages for the singular number. 


Arabic Assyr., Himyar., Hebrew 

N. u, un Uj mn 

G. ij in iy im 

Acc. <2, an am 


Let us next examine the formation of the pluraL 
To express the idea of plurality in the inflexion of the noun 
the Semitic languages had recourse to the simple expedient of 
lengthening the vowel-ending of the singular. The lengthening 
of the sound, the dwelling upon the utterance, sufficed to convey 
the idea of indefinite number. Consequently in Arabic the un¬ 
defined plural of masculine nouns must originally have been— 

N. iiny G, hty Acc. dn. 

But as the Arabs seem to have objected to terminate a long 
syllable with a consonant (save in pause), a short final vowel 
was added, giving the forms— 

N. dnay G. tna^ Acc. dna. 


W. L. 


10 
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These forms were also employed in the plural when defined 
by the article; but in the construct state, as we should naturally 
expect, the final vowels of the singular were merely lengthened— 

N. G. iy Acc. d. 

In the actual language, however, as known to us from the 
old poets and the Kor’an, the accusative dy dna^ has become 
obsolete, so that we have in real use only two cases— 

N. fly fl7ia ; G. Acc. /, hia. 

The vulgar dialects of the present day have gone yet one 
step farther, and have discarded the nominative from ordinary 
use, retaining only the form in. In Ethiopic, on the contrary, 
the accusative dn has supplanted the other cases, and forms the 
ordinary plural of adjectives and participles ; as ^JPCD’; “alive,” 
“living,” rh,?.h: “new,” “revealed,” 

“manifest,” Forgetful however of the real origin of 

this form, the language forms for itself an accusative and a con¬ 
struct state by appending to it the vowel dy as in the singular; and 
the real construct plural in d is found only in the numerals for 
20, 30, etc, which are UJAii: ACdlOi: etc. In all 

this the Assyrian runs curiously parallel to the Ethiopic. 
According to Schrader, the plural in dii appears in the forms 
d7my d77iy dnUy with an appended vowel (obviously borrowed 

from the singular); as “statues” hursdiiiy 

“ woods ’’(Synh); “walls” “princes” (‘1^); 

whilst the numerals, 20, 30, etc., are Hsrd, Hlasdy irbdy hansd. 

The Aramaic dialects make use, not of the accusative, but of 
the other oblique form, the genitive, for their plural. Hence we 
find the forms in the Biblical Aramaic, in Syriac, and 

in Mandaitic both 1 '““ and 

The same choice was made by the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 
They discarded both the nom. dm and the accus. dmy retaining 
only the gen. tm in ordinary use\ In later stages of the 
language the ift was dropped, a form of which there are two 
or three doubtful examples in the Bible; but curiously enough 

1 But the Moabites took the form e.g., pSoH, p3a, 

py^nttn.etc. 
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this form in t is said to be not uncommon in Assyrian, as in ilt, 
“gods”; malkt or malikt, “kings”; A7nt, “days”; pagrt, “dead 
bodies”; with suffixes karhtm “its towers”; asri-hmu, “their 
places.” The full form in tm is rare and archaistic, as in the 
proper names SttmMm and Akkadhn, Haupt 

finds traces of the form dm^ representing the old accusative, in 
the Assyrian samdmu^ samdmi, “heaven,” “water,” and 

the adverbial akhAniis, “with one another, mutually {lit, like 
brothers).” It seems probable, as he suggests, that the plural 
an is only a later form of this dm. And indeed he goes so far as 
to deny the existence of the termination iy which he pronounces 
Cy and considers to be only a deflection of dy from diiy dm. 

You must not suppose that there is anything singular in this 
apparently capricious choice of a single case-ending to take the 
place of all its fellow's, in the later stages of a language. It is 
precisely what has happened elsewhere than on Semitic ground. 
I need hardly remind you that Greek nouns appear in Syriac 
mostly in the accusativcy simply because that was the onp form 
with which the Syrians were familiar in the mouths of the 

Greeks; e.g. (Xa/i7raSa), {K€p/ciBa)y 

{dvSpidvra)y {dpx(i<i), etc. The Latin accusative too has 

supplied the ordinary nominal forms of the different Romance 
languages. In modern Persian the plural ^ An is regarded by 
the best authorities as derived from an ancient geiiitive in din 
(ahm). 

Turning to the plural of feminine nouns, we find the same 
principle in force, only applied in a different way. The weight 
of utterance was thrown in this case not upon the case-endings, 
but upon the feminine termination dty which accordingly became 
Aty and took the case-endings as the singular. 

Sing. N. atUy atun Plur. Atu, Atun 
G. atiy atin Ati, Atin 

Ac. atUf atan Ata, Atan, 

In Arabic these forms are all in common use, except the 
accusative plural, which has disappeared even in the oldest 
stages of the language. The Ethiopic has Aty with its accusative 
and construct Ata, In Aramaic we find, as we should naturally 


10—2 
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expect, the termination n_, Ajl Ath, 6th ; in Hebrew, with the 

usual vowel-change, ni_, which sinks in the later Phoenician 
into itth^ as in Plautus’s yth alonim valonuth. In Assyrian Atu, 
dtiy AtUy are common ; but there is also (if the grammarians may 
be trusted) a termination rf/, corresponding perhaps to the 
Hebrew and Phoenician othy Atk\ and a third form in it (or as 
Haupt pronounces it ct)y restricted to such words as have 
already weakened at into it in the singular. E.g., ina sanati 
daiinatiy “in long (lit, strong) years”; tabbandUiy “buildings,” 
from tabbanu'y HbUtiy “deeds,” from Hbsit (HtJ^iiy), according to 
Haupt cpsctl'y isriti (c'srcti) “temples.” 

Of the so-callcd broken plurals of the Arabic I cannot 
speak at any length in this place. You will find these various 
forms enumerated in any Arabic Grammar, and many of them 
occur likewise in Himyaritic and Ethiopic. In the northern 
dialects examples are either wanting or of rare occurrence. 
Bottchcr has endeavoured to point out several in Hebrew; 
see his Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuchy vol. i. p. 458-9. In Syriac we 

may perhaps refer to this class such words as from 

^ ^ -n pp 5 ^ 

(Arabic plur. and from (Arabic 

plur. y^oo-). These so-callcd broken plurals arc, however, in all 
probability without exception, singular abstract forms, which gra¬ 
dually came to be used in a concrete and collective sense, and 

*7 0- 

hence pass for plurals. We are told, for example, that is a 

plural of jAit “helper,” or Jjlc of Jjll, “just”; but in reality 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

these are nothing but the infinitives of ^ and Jjlc, meaning 
“help,” and “justice,” and may be applied alike to one or more, 

man or woman; for we can say Jac Ja* and 

y 

S Si^y 6 ' S 

. Another plural of Jj’lS, viz. JUS, is an example of 
the same sort, being really an intensive infinitive, to be com¬ 
pared with the Syriac Moi, U'joi, Hotoj, etc. 

In addition to the singular and plural, the Semitic languages 
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employed from their earliest period a third form to designate a 
pair or two of any objects. The principle of formation of this 
dual would naturally resemble that of the plural; that is to say, 
the vowel of the singular would be lengthened in some way, 
so as to indicate the increase of number. But as the simple 
lengthening was appropriated to the plural, in the case of the 
dual recourse was had to the heightening of the singular termi¬ 
nations by the insertion of a short d. Hence result the forms— 


N. ^ + nil = atin 
G. ^ + tu = am 
Ac. d 4 dn = dn. 

For the same reason as in the plural, the Arabs added here also 
a final vowel; but on account of the greater weight of the dual 
endings, or perhaps merely for the sake of variety, they selected 
in this case the weaker vowel t\ whence the forms 

N. aitni G. aini Ac. dni. 

These forms were used, like the corresponding plurals, when the 
noun was defined by the article; but in the construct state the 
syllable m is of course absent, and we have merely the vowel- 
endings 

N. an G. ai Ac. d. 

Of these terminations the nominative must have fallen into 
disuse at a very early period, and its place was usurped by the 
accus.; so that we actually meet in Arabic only the two forms 

N. d, dni 
G. Ac. ai, aini. 


In modern Arabic the first of these has now disappeared from 
ordinary use, leaving only the form ain, ui, for all the cases. In S. 
Arabian or Himyaritic the termination is also f, as pSs 

(acc.), ‘'and their two houses (castles),” UlDH JONfi 

‘‘two hundred warriors” (nom.), “ these two statues” 

(acc.). In Ethiopic scarcely a trace of the dual can be detected. 
In Assyrian Schrader gives as examples i(M, “two hands”; 
usnd, “ two ears”; Upa-ai (for lipd-yd), “ my feet”; birka-ai, “ my 
knees”; kata-ai, “my hands.” Here the final n seems to have 
been cast off, according to the analogy of the plural in t for tm. 
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The Aramaic form is p—^ with slight supplemental vowel, for 
ain, corresponding to the ordinary Arabic oblique form 

o " 00 .O' 

This was contracted into |-t, as in jnSib for 

T T 

pjlNlb, “two hundred”; or into p-r-, as in p*lM for pift, “ two.” 
In Syriac it survives in only two or three words, in the form 
viz. f. ^ZiiZ, ^Z]iD, and further weakened into 

zuy in ^ 5 aiJ “Mesopotamia,” ^Z]ix) AjJD 

(i Kings xviii. 32), ‘Heb. y*1T D*'r\t 4 D and even = 

— y * “ T ‘ ^ ^ i X 

** • "f 

~ Latin the sole representatives of 

the dual are the words amboy dnoy and octo. The Hebrew form 
is for D'— aiiUy with m for as in the plural; e.g., 

Dnaa, D)n«a, and often in proper names, as 

D'j'yn, Dnsn, D^Jhh, D^nnp, ]% n'3 Rarer 

forms are the contracted Q-r, as Di'SH (Josh. xv. 34), nOri'“lp 
(Ezek. XXV. 9, kei/iM ); and Q'- in “iby D'JB', f. iTWa DW- 

T T , V ; 

Further, contracted |—; e. g. and (J osh. 

xxi. 32). On the Moabite stone both forms appear, D and J; 

e.g., DTHxn (onni^n), i. is, but |nN». n'l, pnp. 

ppin. 

And here I may intercalate the remark that the words D'ib 
and are not duals, but plurals, from obsolete singulars ^]S3 

. - T ” 

and 'IQiy, The original forms must have been maytm and ska- 
maytniy which wqre contracted into maym and shamaymy just as 
in Arabic gradually pass into 

^ ^ ^ X 

O X Ox Ox Ox 

since forms like maym and 

shamaym were intolerable to the ear of the later Hebrews, a 
short vowel was inserted to lighten the pronunciation, resulting 
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in the forms D'tt and £3^0^, the latter of which was pronounced 
in Phoenician sham^m, as in Plautus’s gune balsamem, i.e., 

I shall conclude this survey of the declension of the noun 
with a few remarks on some forms which we have not as yet 
noticed. 

(i) The construct state of the dual and plural in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, viz., 

In Arabic the forms of the dual in actual use are, as we 
have seen, 

Simple, N. dni, Construct, d 

G. Ac. aiui ai 

and of the plural, 

Simple, N. dna Construct, ti 

G. Ac. tna t. 

In Assyrian in like manner the construct dual ended in dy 
as birka-ai (for birkd-ya)^ “my knees*’; the plural in t [or c^], 
as sarrt^sumiy '‘their kings.” Consequently we should expect 
the Hebrew and Aramaic dual to have the construct form aiy C\ 

but the plural in both languages t\ from DH', 

\ but from o ISI So , we should look for Dri'5S)b, 

^ogri 1 which however do not exist. The actually existing 

forms are and these can, I think, be 

explained only on the supposition that the dual forms have 
supplanted those of the plural number. I find additional evi¬ 
dence for this notion in the forms “my kings,” 

for corresponding with “my hands,” for^<?^(^^/-J^^; 

and nSa, 'niaSto, ^>uCno.dSSo, “his kings,” corresponding 

T T : ’ • : ” ’ 

with standing for malakai-hdy yadai-My and 

tt’ •• X ^ 

malakau-liAy yadaii‘hdy in which latter I descry a vestige of the 
long obsolete nominative dual in auiiy construct au. 
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(2) The form |_> simple plural of feminine 

nouns in Aramaic; e.g., ^oAib, as contrastfed with 

the construct A^oAo, Ai i,V), which correspond with the 

X* 

Arabic plural in dl and the Hebrew in oi/i. This form in dn, 
on, which also plays an important role in the verbal inflection, 
I regard as a variation of the masculine dn, under the influence 
of the ordinary fern. dt. The language felt the want of an 
additional feminine termination in the plural, and framed it 
from existing material after the analogy of an established form. 

(3) The so-called status emphaticus of the Aramaic; 

T ; “ 

“the man,” “the city,” The essence 

T“;\^ T.*; ’’T*.* 

of this form is the postposition of a demonstrative particle. 
The Swedes and Danes say mand-en, ‘'the man,” hus-et, “the 
house,” where en and et are corruptions of iim or hinn and itt or 
hitt. And just so the Aramean added to his noun in its 
simplest form the demonstrative hd, gradually weakened into d. 
NH + naa became Xina-, KH + njnD, KnanD. Other forms 

underwent greater alteration. NH + riJH/p was contracted into 

NnjnO (instead of XWnfi). on the other hand, is 

another example of the transference of a dual form to the 
plural, since it arises by assimilation from NH + ^"135. In Syriac 
and Mandaitic the termination is shortened into 1_2 l, N'— (^). 
though the full form is retained in some cases; for example, in 
Syriac, in the plural of many words derived from radicals 
and in a few other instances, such as “thousands.” 

This contraction naturally commenced with a weakening of the 

final syllable into i\ as in |?C71 for XH as interjection for 

MH, and the like. 

T ’ 


Having thus treated briefly of the personal pronouns and of 
the noun, I must next speak of the pronouns as they appear 
when appended to nouns substantive in the form of genitive 
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suffixes. In doing so I shall confine myself chiefly to Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic, as represented by Biblical Aramaic, the 
Targums and the old Syriac. 

In classical Arabic these suffixes are appended to the different 
cases of the noun in the construct form, i. e. without the tanwin 
or nunation. E. g. 

2. f. > “ thy book ” (nom.) 

f. “thy book” (acc.) 

f. “of thy book” (gen.) 

3- f. “ his, her book” (nom.) 

f. “ his, her book” (acc.) 

f. “of his, her book” (gen.) 

and so on. Only the suffix of the ist pers. sing, absorbs the 
vowels of the case-endings, so that “ my book,” “ of my book,” is 

in all the three cases. 

The forms of the spoken Arabic of the present day arc such 
as wc should naturally expect, when we take into account the 
loss of the case-terminations and other final vowels. “ My book” 

'* S- o '*S- 

is “rny father” or “thy father” is fern. 

'•S 

or But the final vowel of the fem. pronoun also 

disappears in most cases, and the difference of gender is marked 
by a transposition, as it were, of the final vowels ; instead of 

y O C> y O 

and C-JoUi we have kitdbak and kitdbik. 

y y y ' ^ ^ ^ 

The 3rd pers. sing. masc. is properly kitab-hu, <t.<U5, but this is 
almost always written and pronounced kitabuh or kitaboh. 
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or else y \j^ kitdbd. The fern, is kitdb-hd^ more commonly 

t 

with shortening of the vowel, kitab-hd. From «_j 1 the corre- 

<--/ 

spending forms would be jr^l abiih and abii-hd. The 

plurals are and the fern, forms and 

being very rarely used. The long vowel is either shortened 

in pronunciation, kitab-nd, kitab-hum, or a slight vowel {shUva) 
is interposed, kitdbtikum. Should the noun end in two conso- 

nants, as 'abd, this sh(^vd is necessarily inserted, 'abddhd or 
'abdthd, ^abdilfmm, ^abdulmm^ ^abdhid. 

Let us now take a Hebrew and Aramaic noun with its 
suffixes, and examine them by the light wc receive from the 
Arabic, ancient and modern. For example, corresponding 

5 ✓ O X * 

to the Arabic and the Aramaic 

isi pers. sing, in old Arabic or JLU, vulg. ; 

Hebrew 'sSiD ; Chald. also Syr. *.i dropping the 

final vowel. 


2 nd pers, sing, masc, Arabic cXOyc, vulg. (^}SLg, The 

Hebrew form is in pause with a trace of the 

original case-endings in the moveable s/i^vd and the sc^gdi. The 
Aramaic forms are, Chald. Syr. with long d, d, 

whereas we should have expected a short. Probably mal-kdkh 
stands for malkd-dkh^ and that for malka-ka, the old accusative 
with suffix. 


2 nd pers. sing, fcm. Arabic vulg. cJ^. In Hebrew 

the usual form is e. g. which may be either merely 

tone-lengthening of malk-ik, or may spring from the coalition of 
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the two vowels in malkd-ik. In Aramaic two forms arc found, 
'D._ and '’J_. The Syrian writes . i but does not pro¬ 

nounce the final f. The e in these forms is apparently tone¬ 
lengthening of the old genitive termination, maliki-ki, which 
must have received the accent, like the corresponding Ethiopic 

forms n^gust-kl, acc. nUgusd-ki. Hebrew parallels are 
Jerem. xi. 15 ; '3315, Ps. ciii. 3. 


irdpers. sing. masc. Ar. gen. ail*; vulg. iiLc, 

The Hebrew forms very nearly resemble those of the vulgar 
Arabic, viz. ns'pJb, generally IsSib . These seem to find their 
origin in the old accus. malka-hiiy with elision of the A, malka-u. 

Quite different is the Aramaic .r, as in ot^, which I trace 
to the ancient genitive malki-Jm or inalki-hi. Parallel forms to 
this in Hebrew are inribS, Gen. i. 21; Job xxv. 3. 

Instead of we occasionally find in Aramaic K—, the h 
having apparently become silent; and this form appears in the 
Phoen. suffix K, more commonly written ', as in and '33. 
Hebrew forms like VIS {abhlii), V3 also spring from the 

old genitive, with elision of the for which like¬ 

wise occur. 


'^rd pers, sing, fein, Ar. vulg. In Hebrew we 

have n as in *but more commonly p] — , agreeing with the 

Aramaic (H—), O'—i as in naSib, which we may 

T : - ’ * 

derive from malkd-dh, for malkd-hd. 


1 st pers. plur. Ar. vulg. In Hebrew 


!|33S)b. 


from the old genitive malkunu. The rare forms with such 
as i30'p “our adversary,” Job xxii. 20, Ruth iii. 2, 

may perhaps represent the old accus. malka-nu. They stand 
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therefore nearer to the Aramaic KJt , t—, as o?), 

T ’ ^ TT : - 

The Jewish Aramaic form has a tone-long vowel in 
the penult owing to the accent, (as in the Ethiopic n^gusd-nd). 
The Syriac has lost the final vowel of the pronoun, under the 
influence of the same accentuation (compare for | , l 1.1, 0 , 

2 ndpers, plitr, masc, Ar. vulg. Hebr. 

probably from the old accus. malka-kum ; Aramaic similarly 
with a purer form of the suffix. 

2 nd pcrs. plur. fern. Ar. vulg. Hebr. f337i&, 

Aram. , probably from the old accus. ntalka-kunna. 

s» V# Ate- 

y iy^y y J y ty y 

%rd pers, plur. masc. Ar. 

In Hebrew the simplest form of the suffix is Mm for 
htnn, as in really old genitives. Most of the 

forms in use, however, are to be explained from an old accus., 
such as I descry in the rare form 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, in 

pause for kulla-Mm ; whence, by elision of the h and contraction, 
arises the common Dy5. A still fuller form is represented by 
the suffixes ii&v, i)!3, as in )m, tons, to's, con- 

T I ^ T:*' 

tracted from Mlba-Mmfi, etc. DsSa stands therefore for original 

* I “ 

malka-hnmu. The Aramaic forms need no further explanation, 
vpaiiAk), etc. 

"St -^y y ^ ^ -s ✓ 

'^rd pers. plur. fcm. Ar. vulg. Here 

again the oldest Hebrew form is the rare npT-?-; as in 
I Kings vii. 37, njnStoS, Ezek. xvi. 53, for knlla-liUnna and 
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tdkha-Ithma. Contracted from this are the forms in and 

T 

n3 T, as njrnS, njxa, n^anp. stiii shorter 

T T T : • ’ T T > T T \ ’ T T “ .* > T V 

is the common 10. 5" 100?*?, I0?‘;’0. 1-- ll‘?- 

The successive Hebrew forms appear then to have been malka- 
hbina^ malka-lAi^ contracted malkdkna, malkdna, malkdn. The 
Aramaic form calls for no further remark. 

In the dual number the Arabic appends the suffixes to the 
construct forms in d and ai\ in the plural, to those in n and /; 


as 


Dual nom. “my two servants,” etc 

"Oi ✓O ^ O x-c 

gen. ^tc. 

Plur. nom. ^^his sons,” etc. 

gen. jjJy, etc. 

But '"my sons” is expressed by for both nom. and 


gen. In Hebrew and Aramaic this difference between 

the dual and plur. has disappeared; because, as it seems to me, 
the dual terminations in the suffixes have wholly supplanted the 
plural. The As.syrian said sipa-ai “my two feet” [Del. sepda\ 
birka-ai “ my knees,” kata-ai, “ my hands,” for stpd-j/a, birkd-ya. 


katd-ya, just as the Arab said 

Assyrian had also the plural forms sarrl-hmu \sarrc-hmu\ “ their 
kings,” asrl-hmu \asr€-mmi\^ “their places.” The Hebrew on 
the other hand u.sed only one form for both numbers. for 

'y 00 yy 

yadaim (Arab. vulg. would naturally give in the 


construct form yadai (Ar. ^ jo), which became ; but 

y y y / . 

iox kdtilim (Ar. vulg. should equally yield vplp 
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forms in use arc which I maintain to be strictly 

speaking duals, standing for kdtilai and malakai. Herewith all 
the forms of the Hebrew and Aramaic become intelligible. 

1 st pers. smg, Arab. <^*34^ Heb. 'D/fi stand 

{ox yadai-ya and malakai-ya ; but the language has dropped the 
final vowel, and with it the doubling of the final y. Similarly 
in Aramaic, 'sSlb, 

y y y y L, y y 

2 nd pers. sing. Arab. cJjlLL:. Heb. TT and 

for yadai-ka and yadai-ki, shortened yadai-k, for 

malakai-ka. The fuller form of the fern, also occurs, e.g. ^y^r\ 

& . ,T- 

and in Ps. ciii., for and This leads us to 

the Syriac forms y > and with silent yfid. 

In Biblical Aramaic the diphthong has been weakened into d, 
just as in Hebrew became |N, or in Aramaic itself 
became ;mo. Hence the masc. for malkai-ka, is 

according to the k'rc to be pronounced *?|3Slb; whereas the 
fern, is usually pointed *^'3^153 [in the Targums], though 
is also found. 

yy y y >» 

'irdpers. sing. masc. Arab. <uJo, tjJJLo (for ^). In Hebrew 

the fullest form is ^H'T, ^n'O’S, ^oryadai-/m, etc., v/ith 

weakening of ai to e. The more common form, however, is 
VT. voSa. with elision of the h and weakening of ai to d. 

TT ’ T T : ’ 

We also find a form without yud, as 1*13^; and the question 
arises whether this is identical with or not. If identical, 

TT y 

then is only incorrectly written, according to ear, for 

VIUT, But it may also be that ^1*1 stands for the old nomi- 
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native dual dabarau-hu, by elision of the h, dabarati-u, 

and then dabaraii^ ; just as the ist pers. dabarai-ya became 
dabarai, Such at any rate must be the origin of the 

Aramaic forms "'tlSuhn, the latter with silent *-*01, 

for malkau-hti. The form '13^153, with elision of the H, also 
occurs; and this appears to be the Phoenician form in such 
phrases as 3, th though we may 

perhaps also read '*13*1 and '33p, in closer accordance with 

TT : T 

the Hebrew forms. 


^rd sing. fern. Arab. Heb. H'T, fo*" 

yadai-fid, malakai-hd. The corresponding Aramaic forms are, 
XnsStt (rarely Xn'sSti), Biblical, k'rc nsSiS; Syriac 

m > oSIvn, both standing for malkai-hd, 

1 st pers, pliir. Arab. iLjo, Heb. 

for yadaunu, malakaunn, Aramaic, {k're, 

Tt;“ TT.” 

^ for malkai-nd, 

O C 

2 .nd pers, phir, ntasc. Arab. Heb. 03'*!', 

for yadai-ktim, malakai-ktim, Aramaic \ n\So, 
|13'37/b.—The corresponding fem, forms are: Arab. 

Heb. J3'*l^, Aram. i S.i Q^So. The fuller form ri33 is found 
in Hebrew in Ezekiel xiii. 20, il33'ninD3 ('*pillows 


T V 

o o ✓✓ O O X 


3 ^/ pers, pltir, masc, Arab. shortened from 

j^jo, In Hebrew the oldest form was of course 




humuy malakai-himu. Hence, on the one hand, the ordinary 
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and, on the other, the more poetic 1155^3^ ^ 
to'HlT Archaistic is the form in Ezekiel xl. i6, 

.. T : • T •• •• i” ’ 

from as an architectural term. The Aramaic forms arc 
<poi.t o\V) , pn'sSlb.—The corresponding fern, is in Arab. 

Heb. |n'T, in'bSlb; Aram. in'sSlb. 

Ezekiel indulges in the archaistic form ch. i. ii. 

As to the forms of feminine nouns with pronominal suffixes, 
I would merely call your attention at this time to one point in 
which Hebrew differs most markedly from Arabic and Syriac. 
The Arab adds the simple suffixes to the plural substantive, for 

example, Syrian: 

, cnA x jy So , ^ocnAxlfSo. But the Hebrew 

X 

almost invariably employs what is really an incorrect form. 
He docs not say WpH, etc., but he adds to 

the plural nijjfl the dual termination c\ borrowed from the 
masc., before appending the suffixes, and thus obtains the 
forms 'riij5n, Vflipn. Almost the only exception is in 

the forms of the 3rd pers. plur., where we find Drtj5n as well as 

Dn’rtpn. 


X 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VERB. 

I NEXT proceed to treat of the Verb, in doing which I must 
direct your attention first, for reasons which will gradually be¬ 
come apparent, to certain nominal forms, partly adjectives and 
partly substantives. 

Among the commonest nominal forms in the Semitic lan¬ 
guages are those which I may represent by the types katal, 
katil and katul, especially as concrete substantives and as adjec¬ 
tives. It is in the latter function that we notice them here. 

Examples of the form katal in Arabic are “ following,” “ a 

follower,” JL ‘‘brave,” “handsome”; in Hebrew, 

“wise,” “upright,” “wicked.” The form may be 

exemplified in the one language by ^ “proud,” “dirty,” 

J,^ “quick”; in the other, by *113 “heavy,” |j5T “old,” SJlbtD 
“ unclean.” As instances of the form katul I will cite in Arabic 
“clever,” ]ah^ “awake,” “timid”; in Hebrew, *13^ “afraid,” 
|bj5 “small,” ahi “high.” 

In seeking to modify these simple forms, so as to make 
them express greater extension or greater energy, the Semites 
adopted one of two methods; they either lengtlmied a vowel, or 
they doubled a consonant The former process might affect either 
the first or second vowel; the latter affected chiefly the middle 
consonant. 


W. L. 


II 
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The heightening of the first vowel of katal would yield the 
form kdtaly which is of comparatively rare occurrence, as in 

5 ' ^ Sy ^ 

^11? and jjU-, “a stamp,” “a seal,” Heb. DWri, and in the 
participles of Hebrew verbs as nih for 'th (i.e. Mzai), 

The vowel of the second syllabic has generally been weakened 
into 2, thus rendering it indistinguishable from the heightening 
of katil, viz. kdtiL Hence, in the words just cited, the forms 

S y s y 

as well as the great bulk of the participles of the 

form Heb. St3lp. Here the lengthening of the first vowel 
✓ 

seems to express the continuity or duration of the action. 

The heightening of the 2nd vowel yields us the common 
intensives of the form kafd/y katU and katfil. (i) Katdl, as in 

Arabic “brave,” “cowardly,” “blunt”; Heb. 

Snil’**great” “an oppressor,” “holy.” (2) Kat^/y 

ay 5 y a y 

as in Arabic “merciful,” “noble,” JJu “heavy”; 

“wounded,” “slain,”^^1 “bound, a prisoner”; Heb. 
“a prophet,” TDH “gracious, pious”; “bound, a 

prisoner,” “anointed.” (3) Katfil, as in Arabic 

“gluttonous,” “ lying,”jij«,^“daring”; Heb. DWtf “strong,” 

pvi" sharp,” “brazen,” and the ordinary participle pas¬ 

sive 

The Aramaic furnishes us with an example of the heighten¬ 
ing of both vowels in the form Mtdl, as Nn"13, Tioiio; 

15<L6j. 

The doubling of the 2nd consonant appears in Hebrew in the 
common form kattal, intensive of katal ; e. g. 233 ‘ thief, HSlto 
“cook,” “executioner,” 8^111 “cutter” X3p ‘'jealous,” and with 

» T T t|- 




weakening of the first vowel in the shut syllable “hus- 

T • 

bandman.” Also in the form kattily intensive of katily with 
weakening of the ist vowel to i in the shut syllable and tone¬ 
lengthening of the 2nd into r\ kittely as J3il humpbacked,’* 

“ blind,*' nj?S “ openeyed, seeing,*’ “ deaf.” 

The intensives of the first grade, katdly katUy and katdly are 
all capable of being heightened in the same way, thus yielding 
the forms kattdly kattily and kattdL ( i ) Kattdl is very common 

‘•'S'-' y myO 9 y 

in Arabic and Aramaic, c.g. Ir*^- 

In Hebrew we find Niilp “jealous,’* with d for rf, but more 
usually the vowel of the 1st syllable is weakened into ty e.g. 
*1133 = ,1^, *^12^ “drunken,** “one who repre¬ 
hends” or “finds fault” (Job xL 2 or xxxix. 32). (2) Kattfl is 

very common in Hebrew and Aramaic, c.g. TlpK “strong,” p^’^X 

“just,” “exulting,” “rejoicing,” “oppressor,” “tyrant,” 


TDK “bound”; “ wise,** 


“just,** “exact.” 

X 


In Arabic the first vowel is weakened into /, e.g. “drunken,** 


“very truthful,” “very fond of meddling.” (3) 

Kattdly as Heb. “ merciful,*’ pDH “ gracious,** “de- 


prived, bereft of young,” 



“tame, domesticated, intimate”; 


S S £. 

Arab, j “ very timid,** “ abiding, everlasting,*’ 

“most holy.” In Arabic the vowel of the ist syllabic is some¬ 


times assimilated to that of the 2nd, as or 

“all pure” or “all glorious.” 

Another important class of nouns in the Semitic languages 

is the so-called SegolateSy of which the normal form is katly kitly 

s ^ 

kutl, still retained in Arabic, e.g. ^j\ “earth,” Jjcu “calf,” 

S taS S o X ^ 

“ear.” They are also used as adjectives, e.g. “diffi- 

11—2 
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cult,” “sweet”; Jit “small, young,” “large, coarse”; 


“hard,” “sweet,” ^ “bitter.” The corresponding 

Aramaic forms arc k'til, k'ttd, with transposition of the 

vowels, which however resume their normal place in the emphatic 


state, c.g. ^ The ordi¬ 

nary Hebrew forms are identical with the Arabic, for the 2nd 
vowel in Hebrew is merely supplementary, and disappears before 
a suffix ; e.g. pN for pK, with suffix “iSD for “iSp, 

with suffix pSp; |tN for |tK or P«, with suffix 'its. But 


the Aramaic forms are also found in our Hebrew text, though 
more sparingly, in the construct state; e.g. D'JbPl ^!lll Ps. xviii. 
26; nrynia Num. xi 7; isa. v. 7; nntp/b 

Prov. iii. 14; and the like. 

I have dwelt for a little while on these classes of nouns, 
because I believe that they really lie at the root of the inflection 
of the verb in the Semitic languages. In one of the most recent 
Hebrew Grammars, that of Prof. Bernh. Stade (1879), 
find plainly stated, what I have long believed, that the verbal 
forms of the Semites are really nominal forms, mostly in com¬ 
bination with pronouns. Each person of the verb is, so to say, 
a sentence, consisting of a noun and a pronoun, which has gra¬ 
dually been contracted or shrivelled up into a single word. The 
same view was enunciated some years before by Philippi, in an 
article on the Semitic verb in the volume entitled Morgcnlan- 
dischc ForschungeHy 1875, and by Sayce in the JR AS. 1877 and 
in his lectures on Assyrian Grammar. 

With this idea in our minds, let us submit the different forms 
of the Semitic verb to a careful analysis, selecting for the pur¬ 
pose the first or simplest form, and commencing, according to 
ancient custom, with the perfect state*. 


^ [The absolute state and construct of nouns of this class usually appear with JL 
instead of -L except before gutturals or r/j//.] 

^ [Cf. Noldeke’s article “Die Endungen des Perfects” in ZDMG. vol. xxxviii 
(i 8«4V p. 407 sqq-l 
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I. The Perfect. 

In Af-abic, the 3rd pers. sing. masc. exhibits three forms, 
kdtala, kdtila, kdtula, precisely corresponding to the three nomi¬ 
nal or adjectival forms mentioned above. The form kdtala is, 
generally speaking, transitive; whilst kdtila and kdtuia are in¬ 
transitive, the latter being the stronger form of the two. Here 
then we are face to face with the oldest and simplest form of 
this state and person; and here we at once encounter one of our 
greatest difficulties, the explanation of the final vowel a. On 
the whole I am inclined, after careful consideration, to acquiesce 
for the present in Stadc’s view, that we have here a simple noun, 
without any pronominal affix, and that the final a is really the 
oldest termination of the Semitic noun. If so, kdtala would be 
an ancient adjective signifying “killing,” or, as a verbal form, 

“ he killed”; would signify “ sorrowing” or “ he sorrowed”; 

“being heavy” or “it was heavy.” It is possible however 

that katala may already be a contraction for katal-ya, with the 
pronominal element postfixed, like na, etc. That the final 
vowel existed anterior to the separation of the Semitic stock, is 
apparent from the following considerations, (i) The Ethiopic 
has also the forms katala and kStla, (2) The Hebrew and 
Aramaic, which (like the vulgar Arabic) drop the final vowel 
under ordinary circumstances, retain it when a pronominal suffix 

follows; e.g. Heb. SDj?, but 'j'pQp = Arab, katala-ni) 

Aram, k’tal, but wjth suffix ..ju l katld-n for katld-ni, 

katala~nl. 

The Arabic has, as we have seen, three forms of the perfect 
state, distinguished by the vowels a, i, n. The same distinctions 
are maintained, to a greater or less extent^ in the modern 
dialects, e.g. in Egypt, kataby “he wrote,” Jdi fidily “it was 

over and above,” ^ kitir, kuUiry “it was much,” sikity 

sukut, “he was silent.” The existence of the same forms in the 
other Semitic languages can easily be proved. In Ethiopic the 
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transitive form is identical with the Arabic, ‘M’A: katdla = 

y yy 

JJli. In the intransitive forms the vowels i and u were both 
weakened to and finally dropped, whence resulted such words 
as Pdlrt: yabsa, “to be dry,” “to be just,” 4 (D’P: “to be 

satisfied with drink,” ‘frCfl: “to be near,” exactly corresponding 

✓Oy. y '-j y y y y y 

to rare Arabic forms like ^ idx for 

y t y y ^jy y 

for If the 2nd radical was a guttural, an 

assimilation of the first vowel to the 2nd took place, giving us 
the series kdt^la, khla. e.g. “to pity,” “to 

y y y y 

be hot,” = Similar forms also exist in classical 

y' y y y y y 

Arabic, e.g. for Afl, for “to be dazzled with 


y ✓O y ^ C 

the sight of gold,” or or . In Hebrew we 

find in like manner all three vowels, although the forms in i and 


u are disappearing, as in vulgar Arabic. For example, with i, 
“to be old,” “into “to be pure,” n 33 “to be heavy.” NT 

“to fear”; with u, Sb’ “to be able,” “to be bereft,” nj' 

T T T 


“to be afraid.” On the other hand, but 1 ^ 6 ^, as in 

Ox X X- ^ 

vulgar Arabic j-xuj for the classical 

inii; pnn, but nj^in and ipin; but Sna, but 

'i^na; and many more. In Aramaic, verbs with u are .nearly 
as rare as in Hebrew; e.g. “he slept”; “it was 

dried up, waste, desolate”; *?i 3 n “he was bereft.” In Syriac 

only one such seems to be certain, viz. jQ-SLO “ to be shrivelled,” 
as in Job vii. 5, ... cnkaZlo joAo ..j-OAio; Ps. cxviii. 120, 
- joSlO. Another may perhaps be found in ^002J, 

T ^ 

Nahum ii. 10, if that stand for .jlSoqsI, in the phrase .^.alo 
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l»r°? ju.] .ioaaV ^ooilo. Verbs of the form katila 

are, on the contrary, very common in Aramaic ; as p^D, -<**>^0^ ; 

3 n'> *^^5 Regarding Assyrian I find it 

difficult to say anything, owing to the conflict among the 
grammarians as to the real nature of certain forms. Schrader 
quotes a word mtti, " he is dead,” which would correspond to the 
Heb. no, Syr. A*io, except in its rather perplexing final vowel*. 

I proceed to the 3rd pers. sing. fern. 

If we have rightly regarded katala, etc., as being originally 
nouns, without any pronominal affix, we should naturally expect 
the existence of a feminine formed in the same way as in the 
noun. And this is actually the case. The fern, of katala is 
formed, as in the noun, by the addition of t. The Arabic has 
kdtalat ; the Ethiopic, katdlat, ydbsat for ydbisat, viShrat for 
mdhirat. In vulgar Arabic, e.g. in Egypt, we have the forms 
kaiabet, fidlet, suktet. In Aramaic the same form occurs, with 
the further weakening of the ist vowel, in the now shut syllabic, 

into i, viz. flSlDp, for ^atlat, kat'lat, katalat. In Hebrew 

the usual form is kdfld, nStap . with the same termination d as 

T : I|T> 

in the noun; but as in the one case so in the other, d is only a 
weakened form of at, the successive steps being at, ath, ah, d. 
The proof lies in the following facts'*, (i) The termination at 

actually occurs, e.g. in Deut. xxxii. 36, nj^Lsn (for riKtDn) 

■ : IT T T - : IT 

Exod. V. 16, nXPp (for PKPp) Deut. xxxi. 29, Ezek. xlvi. 

17. riB'y (for n’jJ'S) Levit. xxv. 21; etc. (2) The termination 

at has always been retained before pronominal suffixes, in which 

case we find the forms iinnSaa, =innnn«, ‘ijni'nx, and the ukc. 

The difference of vocalisation depends upon the difference of 
accentuation, a point on which I shall offer a few remarks by 


' [Delitzsch writes met, and recognises a permansive form katil as common to 
most verbal themes, to express the idea of prolonged or completed activity as well as 
that of a permanent state or affection; Ass. Gr. p. 235, sq. ] 

[Cf. p. 133, supra.] 
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and by, after we have treated of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and 
fem. The final t is also lost in Phoenician, e.g. X 3 D' (prob. 
Wb;) in a Cyprian inscr. of B.c. 254 \CJ.S, 93]; in Carthag. 

inscrr. or ymj, “she vowed” (also NpnJ), yfity ‘^she 

(Tanith) heard,” for etc. I will only add that the final t 

disappears also in Mandaitic before enclitic 3 and S with suffixes, 
e.g. " she fell,” for instead of 

So also in the dialect of the Talmud Babli, njT*iy “ she fled,” 
hStK ‘‘she went,” side by side with and 

in derived conjugations “she was married,” 


“she was betrothed to him.” In such Talmudic forms as 

T”, 

for run, and n^^JiriX 'XnX “his sister came” for Hflii, we may 

perhaps discover a lingering trace of the original 3rd radical 
yud. 

If we be right in regarding katala, etc., as originally nouns 
without pronom. affix, we shall again expect to find their plural 
agreeing in form with that of the nouns. This is also really the 
case. We shall not be far wrong in assuming katalhna as the 
oldest form of the 3rd pers. plur. masc., which is still preserved 
to us in pyT Deut, viii. 3, 16, and perhaps in ppX “poured 

forth” Isa. xxvi, 16; as also in the Aramaic forms 

and the Assyrian katlnni, side by side with katlfi. Usually, how¬ 
ever, the final n has been dropped, as in the construct state of 
the noun; whence we obtain the ordinary Arabic kdtalu^, the 

Ethiopic katdlu^ Idbsft^ mkhm ; the Heb. ; and the Aramaic 
In the Aramaic dialects the process of corruption has 
gone yet farther. The Syriac pronounces kHal^ and hence we find 


in old MSS. the more accurate In 

Mandaitic too the ordinary form is pMSJ, though the 

termination u is sometimes restored before enclitics, as 


^ Arabic jJlxs and as in Hebrew occasionally e.g. Josh. 

X. 24, Isa. xxviii. 11, if the text be correct. Sayce makes a strange blunder in 

considering the quiescent alifol the Arabic to be a trace of the original n. 
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“ they planted for thee.” I may add that in Mandaitic the full 
form in un is usually preceded by a yud, for the insertion of 
which I find it hard to account; e.g. p'p'' 7 D, p'b’m 

“they ran” In the dialect of the Talmud BablT we find the 
same rejection of the termination but it seems to leave its 
mark in an assimilation of the vowel of the preceding syllable; 
thus, *1^0^ “they have bound” or “banned,” for for 

my; pisi for iipsa. 

The feminine of katalhna wc should naturally expect, in ac¬ 
cordance with the nominal flexion, to be kataldna ; and though 
this form has entirely disappeared in Hebrew, it exists in the 
other languages. In the Aramaic dialects we find the final n 
retained, in the termination dn^ or, with a weakening of the 
vowel, cn. So in the Targums there occur such words as 

“ were made clear”; in Mandaitic, with inserted yild, 
they understood,” jK'TWT “they were angry”; in 

Syriac, for k'taldn. The Arabic exhibits the form 

katdlna, which I cannot as yet make up my mind to regard as 
anything else than a strong contraction of kataldna^. It has 
almost gone out of use in the vulgar dialects. Several of the 
ancient Semitic languages, however, reject the final n. The 
Ethiopic is nagdrd, Idbsd^ meVtrd; the J. Aram. X'pbp. The 
Syriac must of course have once had the form k'tdlc, but dropped 
the final vowel, whence wc find in MSS. both and 

In the Christian Pale.stinian dialect we find '^tDp, and so also in 
Samaritan; but the Mandaitic writes pNSJ, p'So, like the 
Syriac. The older foriti with the final vowel d appears in Syriac 

7 

only before some of the pronominal suffixes, e.g. “ they 

have killed me,” corresponding with the 

Jewish Aramaic 'n' 7 b|‘ 3 . 

In what I have said of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and fern. I 


^ [It would seem from a <leIetion in the MS., that Prof. Wright had hesitated 
between this view and that of Noldcke {ZDMG, xxxviii. 412) who regards the Arabic 
kaialna as formed on the analogy of the corresponding imperfect form yaktulna^ 
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have gone on the assumption that the original forms arc kata- 
lima and kataldiia. I must tell you however that this is alto¬ 
gether denied by such scholars as Noeldekc and G. Hoffmann^ 
who maintain the originals to be katalu and katala, and explain 
the forms in un and an or cn as later pronominal additions, 
comparing in particular the vulg. Arab, katabnm for katabu, i.e. 
katabu + hunt (see Noeldeke in ZD MG, xxxviii. p. 410), or else 
as analogical formations to ^oAX^o, ; 

^on, ^01; ^Qjcn, 

Here I will make, as promised, a few remarks on the accen¬ 
tuation of certain of these verbal forms and the changes in voca¬ 
lisation which result therefrom. 

The original accentuation of the 3rd pers. I believe to have 
been that of the old Arabic, kdtala, kdtalaty kdtalfi. The Ethio- 
pic, Hebrew and Aramaic carried the accent onward to the next 
syllable, thus obtaining the forms katdla, katdlat, katdln ; kdtdl ; 
and Utdly k'tdlu. The vulgar dialects of the Arabic vary, I 
believe, between kdtal and katdL But in the intransitive forms 
the Ethiopic left the accent unshifted, and dropped the vowel of 
the middle sylldiblc^ ydbsa, s^khna. That the Hebrew accentua¬ 
tion too was once the same as in the old Arabic is clear, as 
it seems to me, from the vocalisation in particular of the fern. 

nSpj? and the plur. ^ which have now the accent on the 
last syllable. Had the accent originally fallen on that syllable 
in the verb, as it does in the noun, we should have had the forms 
nStJp and !|St 3 p, as in the noun we have n!b3H from D3H 

Tt(: t|. TT-: TT* 

But this is not the case. On the contrary, we find the Ethiopic 

accentuation of the 2nd syllable in the go-called pausal forms, 

> > f .> 

e.g. naw, nj 55 ^, !|73 ^; and it is only when pronom. suffixes 

are appended, and the tone is consequently thrown forwards to¬ 
wards the end of the word, that we get in Hebrew the forms 
nSap and C.g. and just as in 

Ethiopic we have nagardiOy nagaru-ni, nagar^wo, and in Arabic 
itself kataldt-hu^ kataln-hu. The Aramaic 3rd pers. sing. fern. 


^ [Sec ZOMG* xxxii. 747. ] 
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nSbj?) also favours this view, for the suppression of the 

2 nd vowel of the original katalat must have been due to the 
accentuation of the ist syllable, as in the modern Arabic of 
Egypt, kdtalet, wildet, kiitret. With suffixes the form approxi¬ 
mates more to the Hebrew, e.g. ; Mand. 

ah “ she has not devoured me,” nnbiOK “she de¬ 
voured him.” The Mand. form with enclitics, e.g. 
she fell,” is almost identical with the Heb. 

Passing on to the 2nd person, we find that the Semitic 
languages split into two divisions, the one exhibiting t as the 
characteristic letter of the pronominal ending, the other On 
the one side arc the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian; 
on the other, the Ethiopic, and most likely the Himyaritic. At 
least we are told that the South Arabian of the present day .says 

O J Cv. 

kunk for kunt “thou wast”; and the form with cJ 

for (j:j is vouched for in other parts of Arabia'. It is hard to 
say which is the more ancient form, .if either. More probably 
the two existed side by side from remote antiquity, as we find in 
all of these languages the separate form with anta, etc., as 
well as the accus. and genit. suffixes with k. In quite modern 
times the k appears where we should not have expected it, as in 
the Samaritan hymns, for n'Va “ thou hast revealed,” and 

in a dialect of Syria jl} Wor jJul or It should further be 

noted that in the 2nd person no variation is made as to the 
verbal part of the wprd, for the purpose of indicating the sex 
and number of the person or persons addressed. The whole 
weight of these distinctions has to be borne by the pronominal 
part. It appeared perhaps to be a waste of energy to point out 
these differences in both parts, and if one was to be selected, the 
pronoun seemed to be the better adapted for the purpose. 

The 2nd pers. sing. masc. is in classical Arabic in 


‘ See Noeldeke, ZD MG. xxxviii. 413 ; llalevy, Atudes SaUennes^ p. 46. 
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vulg. Arab, katdbt^ niislkt^ In Hebrew the final vowel is 

often indicated by the addition of the letter H, or nflStDp. 

The Ethiopia equivalent is katdlka. The other dialects, like the 
vulgar Arabic, have dropped the final vowel. Hence in Bibl. 
Aramaic and wSbp; in the Targums and 

in Syriac 


In Arabic and Ethiopia the accent naturally rests on the 2nd 
syllable, katdlta^ katdlka ; but when an accus. suffix is added, the 
Ethiopia throws forward the tone, katalkd-nly katalkd-nay and 
lengthens the vowel before the uncontracted forms of the suffixes 
of the 3rd pars., katalkd-kh or katalkoy katalkdhdy etc. In He¬ 
brew the tone is thrown forward not only with pronom. suffixes. 


but also when the so-called vav conversive precedes; n*7l3p1, 

T : -I|t: 

’jnSbp, but or etc. Similarly in Jewish Ara- 

ic, with suffixes, nn^bp, but in Syriac 


maic 


in Mand. and in the Talmud jnWJp 

“hast hindered me, ” jmanN “ hast reminded me.’^ I do not 

regard the vowel of the Ethiopia and Syriac forms as proving 
that the termination ta had originally a long vowel, tAy which is 
Noeldeke’s view; on the contrary, I believe that the lengthening 
of the vowel is here due partly to the weight of the accent, but 
still more to an effort to distinguish this form from the almost 

identical one of the 3rd sing, fern., “she has killed 


me.** Others would explain it as a contrac^on of the final vowel 

of ta with a supposed connective vowel as if stood 

for katalta-auL 

To the masc. form of the 2nd pers. anta corresponds the fern. 
aHti\ and hence we should expect to find the 2nd pers. sing, 
fern, of the verb the form kataltiy which is actually the case. 

The Arabic has ^ often lengthened before 


y ^ ✓ X 

suffixes, or The vulg. form of the present day is 
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The corresponding Ethiopia form is katdlki, 
written, according to the exigencies of the Geez syllabary, with 
long f, which passes before suffixes into ^ or ty, as nagark^-nt, 
nagark^yd, nagarktyomti. In Hebrew the ordinary form is n'ptoj? 

with the loss of the final vowel; but is sufficiently com¬ 
mon, though usually altered by the Massorites into e.g. 

and Ruth iii. 3, 4; 'fOsS Jercm. ii. 33; 


Jerem. iii. 5. Sometimes the full form seems to have been left 

through a misunderstanding; e.g. Jercm. ii. 20, where 

and seem to be 2nd pers. sing. fern, rather than ist pers.; 

so also Micah iv. 13, Similarly before suffixes, 

or VnStOp, etc. Forms like ^ Jercm. 

ii. 27 {K^tk or iriNSni, 2 Sam. xiv. 10, arc very rare. 

In Aramaic the same phenomena present themselves. In Jewish 
Aramaic we have side by side with ; whilst the 

Syriac has preserved the older termination, at least in writing. 


with suffixes 

X X 


Here again 


I regard the vowel of the syllabic ti as being originally short, 
whilst Noeldeke regards it as long. To me the lengthening 
seems to be due to the shifting of the accent. 

The plural of auta, as you may remember, we found to be in 
its oldest form autumn ; and con.sequently we expect in the verb 
for the 2nd pers. plur.#masc. the form katdltumu, which actually 


occurs in Arabic poetry and before suffixes, 


Generally however the final vowel is dropped, antum^ jjiii; and 

the common form in the vulgar language is with the loss 

of the final in. Parallel to these run the Ethiopia forms with k, 
viz. katalkSmmu^ with suffixes katalk^mmu-nl^ katalkhnmlvd^ 
katalk^inmHfomu, The corresponding form in the modern Tigr^ 
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and Tigrifia is katalknm or ^taldtkumy which latter appears 
in Amharic as kataldchhu^ In S. Arabia these forms 

with k are heard at the present day, e.g. saini'kum 

(Hal<?vy, Etudes Sab, p. 46). As antuni becomes in Heb. DftX, 

so katdltum appears in the shape of QftSbp, the accent being 
thrown forward upon the pronoun, as in Ethiopic. The original 
vowel appears however, in the rather rare form !iriVbp (corre¬ 
sponding to the vulgar Arabic used in connexion with 

accusative suffixes (Num. xx. 5, xxi. 5, Zech. vii. 5). In Aramaic 
n takes the place of m in pronoun and verb. Thus in Syriac 

D; in Mand. "'ye planted.” In the latter dialect 

the final n disappears before enclitics, as x'Sinaxw “ ye have 
planted me, ‘‘ye have sent me”; and also before 

accusative suffixes, as ‘‘ye took me,” “ye 

sent me,” which is contrary to Syriac usage, but in accordance 
with Hebrew and Chaldee, where we find 

beside nJwStop, In the Talmud such forms as 

occur even without suffixes, as in vulgar Arabic. 

The feminine of antiimu we found to be in its fullest form 
autunua, whence the fern, of kataltum should be kataltunna. 
This actually occurs in old Arabic, though it has disappeared 
from the vulgar dialects. The Ethiopic form is analogous to the 
Arabic, but has lost the final syllable, katalkhi ; the final vowel 
appears, however, in the form with suffixqs katalk^idhu (Cornill, 
das Buck der weisen Philosophen, p. 51). But, on the other hand, 
the form is also liable to a further mutilation before suffixes into 
kaialkd (Dillmann, p. 274). The Hebrew form is almost iden¬ 
tical with the Ethiopic, viz., [ftSipp* The existence of a longer 

form in njft, exemplified by Amos iv. 3, is very 

doubtful; and no example with accus. suffixes occurs. The 
Aramaic forms arc such as we might expect, p^Ssp, 
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In Mandaitic however the feminine is a rarity, its place being 
mostly usurped by the masculine. 

Proceeding to the ist pers. sing., I would remind you that the 
root form of the pronoun of the ist pers. we found to be iya or 
giving, in combination with the demonstrative an^ the form 
aniya or a 7 it We found also that some of the Semitic languages 
inserted a second demonstrative, ak^ whence the Assyrian ajidku, 
the Hebrew the Moabite and the Phoenician 

and anech. It is this latter form that has given rise to the 
verbal affix in the Ethiopic katalku^ which is also said to be the 

form in use in S. Arabia, etc. (comp. Haldvy, 

Etudes Sabt^ennes, p. 46). In the other Semitic languages we 
encounter an affix form with t instead of /t, which demands ex¬ 
planation. It may be that t has interchanged with k, as in the 
2nd person we find ta and ka ; but more probably, I think, tu 
has been substituted for ku in the 1st person under the influence 
of the forms of the 2nd person. The solitary katalfm gave way 
before the greater number of /-forms, and was gradually changed 
into kataltu, except, as we have seen, in Ethiopic (which was 
destitute of /-forms in the 2nd person). 

While the Assyrian pronoun andku (Haupt anaku) is indis¬ 
putably older, in respect of its than the Hebrew dfidkht, the 
latter would appear to have preserved the termination in a purer 
form. We may therefore fairly assume that the Arabic katdltu 
and the Ethiopic katdlku represent, in respect of the final vowel, 

a somewhat later stage than the corresponding Hebrew 

with vav conversive with suffixes !|n'R^t3p or VfiPl3p, 

etc. Whether the scriptio defcctiva in such forms as Job 

* . "T 

xlii. 2, Jl'JS I Kings viii. 48, is merely accidental, or really indi¬ 
cates a tendency to dull the final vowel or to drop it altogether, 
it is hard to say. The Moabite and Phoenician forms were 
doubtless identical with the Hebrew. King Mesha* writes 
etc., and in one Phoen. inscr. we find (Umm 
‘Awamid, CJS. nr. 7), though the usual spelling is W!!. Plau¬ 
tus too has corathi for In Aramaic the suffix sometimes 
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appears in full, especially in the case of verbs 3rd \ as 

but more frequently the suffix has lost its vowel, the 
usual form being nSbj5, which stands for by 

transposition from katalt, which is the form used in vulg. Arab., 
katalt, vusikt^ kiiturt. The transposition probably took place to 

distinguish it from the 2nd pcrs. and the altera¬ 

tion of the vowel in the last syllable may be ascribed, cither to 
the lingering influence of the lost termination or to an effort to 
differentiate this form from the 3rd pers. sing. fern. 

(for katlat, out of katalat). Remark however a difference between 
the Biblical Aramaic and the Syriac. The former has movable 

sMwa, Dan. iii. 15, vi. 25, Dan. vii. 16; the latter 

silent shewa, The older form kata/t appears with 

the accus. suffixes, The Mandaitic form is 

ordinarily the same as the Syriac, H'pSO, but with the 

enclitics the t disappears, and we have the vocalisation k'tale for 

k’taicth, c.g. nSnNtsj “ I tied to him,” nn'p'So “ I went up on 
it.” In the Targums we find the fully vocalised form 

etc., which is indeed older than the Biblical forms just 

cited. In the Talmud BablT both the forms which we have 
noted in the Mandaitic occur independently of enclitics; 

“I subdued," T\''VW “ I heard,” side by side with 

T . .. . _ •• T 

“ I said,” “ I went out,” 'KTh “ I* have seen,” 'X'lp “ I 

called.” The final vowel is merely tone-long, and hence can be 
shortened when the tone is thrown back, as nfi'pH, Dan. iii. 14; 
and with suffixes, as 

You will remark that in the first person, as in the second, 
the sex or number of the speaker or speakers is not marked in 
the verbal part of the word; whilst no variation was thought 
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necessary in the pronominal part, any more than in the actual 
pronoun OJK or U), ]j1- 

• It o. 


As to the plural, the original form of the pronom. affix was 
probably ;?/?, from or ; but it underwent various mo¬ 


difications in the several languages, as we shall presently see. 
The Hebrew has preserved the old form in with suffix 

The Arabic form is katalnd, UIjo, with long d, which 


is however sometimes shortened in poetry, katalnd. On the 
other hand, the Ethiopic has katabia, with short which is 
lengthened before suffixes: 7 iagdrnay but nagarna-kuy nagarnd- 

k^m 7 nu. Similar is the Chaldee form with suffixes 


In Syriac nd is shortened into but 

the fuller termination appears with pronominal suffixes, as 

»-> \fiuQ, etc. The abbreviated form also prevails in the 
Talmud Babli, pJbN, Frequently however the Syriac 

form is lengthened, by a repetition of the pronoun, into 

(sometimes written This, in the weakened shape 

of pj, is the usual termination in Mandaitic, c.g. 

but with enclitics the older is restored, e.g. naWpNSJ 
“ we went out therein,” “ wc sent them.” The accu¬ 

sative suffixes are added to the shorter form in as 


‘‘we loved thee,” ‘‘we opened it.” 

I have reserved the dual for the last place in our view, 
because it occurs in only two or three of the Semitic languages, 
the Arabic and Himyaritic, and possibly the Assyrian. The 
rest,—Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Aramaic,—lost it in the verb before 
they reached the stage at which we become acquainted with 
them* 

The Arabic forms are precisely such as we should expect, 
that is to say, almost identical with those of the noun and pro¬ 
noun, The 3rd pers, masc, is kdtaldj like the noun in dniy con¬ 
struct dy e.g. ra^tddniy ra^uld. Similarly in the feminine we find 
in Arabic katdlatdy formed like gaufiatdni, gannatdy from gamiat. 


W. L. 


12 
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In Himyaritic the final a seems to have been weakened into e. 
The pronoun toJb is written hume^ and similarly in the verb 

nan, ^^33, nnjr, wnn (ulli), fem. (shemate, 

‘‘ they two set up.” The dual of the pronoun of the 2 nd person 
being in Arabic miUiind^ the corresponding form of the perfect 
is naturally katdltiimd. The ist person, as in the case of the 
pronoun, has no dual. 

Herewith I finish my survey of the perfect state of the verb. 
You may remember that I regarded it, in most of its forms, as 
made up of a nominal and a pronominal element; as being 
in fact a sentence which gradually shrivelled up and contracted 
into a word. Only the 3rd pers. seemed to be a noun without 
any pronominal adjunct. Perhaps you are inclined to demur to 
this view, on the ground of intrinsic improbability. If so, I 
would remind you that history is apt to repeat itself, and no¬ 
where more so than in language. The formation of the Romance 
tongues out of Latin, or of the modern Indian dialects out 
of Sanskrit, illustrates many points in the early history of the 
Indo-European group. And so the later formations of the 
Semitic dialects may help us largely to understand the older 
ones. The ancient Syrian pronounced, and sometimes wrote, 

for ]j 1 I am killing” ; and even 

“ I am seeking.” In the Talmud we find such words as 

** I know,” w’Sm '' I am going.” The Mandaite could say not 
only I take,” but also “ I take thee.” 

But above all the modern Syrian forms his present tense solely 
in this way. Where can you find a more complete parallel to 
the formation of the Hebrew perfect, as I have explained it, than 
in the Nestorian present, according to the following paradigm ? 


sing. 3 p. m. 


%D5.a p&rik, “he comes to an end.” 


f. parkd\ 

2 p. m. parkit 

f. parkat. 


' [The d is shortened in the closed syllable /ar.] 
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1 p. m. parkin. 

f. parkan. 

plur. 3 p. c. parkt. 

2 p. c. parkttdiu 

I p. c. parkdkh {kfikh)^ 

also 

11 . The Imperfect 

Having thus discussed the various forms of the perfect state 
of the verb, I proceed to the consideration of the imperfect. 

Here the first thing that strikes us is the different collocation 
of the parts which go to the constitution of the verbal form. 
In the perfect the verbal element preceded, and was followed 
by the pronominal element. The action, as completed, seemed 
apparently to be more prominent than the agent. In the 
imperfect, on the contrary, the pronominal clement takes pre¬ 
cedence of the verbal; the agent seems to be more conspicuous 
in relation to the still unfinished act. The whole arrangement 
may of course be, as some have thought, merely accidental; but 
if we are to seek a reason for it, that just given seems to be the 
most natural. 

Another point of difference between the two verbal states is 
that the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the perfect appears to be 
destitute of any pronominal affix, whereas the corresponding 
person of the imperfect* is furnished with a peculiar pronominal 
prefix. The reason of this probably also lies in the greater 
prominence of the pronominal element in the imperfect state. 
It may of course be said, with Dietrich and Stade, that the 3rd 
pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect is a noun of the form yaktuly 
etc., without any pronominal element. But surely the 

preformative ya demands some explanation; and if so, what 
explanation is more probable than that it is pronominal in its 
nature.^ Rodiger connected it with the Amharic JB?1: or 


12—2 
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“this,” and p “ who, which,” but of these Praetorius has attempted 
a different explanation in his Amharic Grammar, as we shall 
see hereafter. 

A third difference between the two states lies in the variety 
of the vocalisation of the 2 nd syllable; and herein we descry 
another effort of the language to mark the contrast in their 
signification. Given in Arabic the perfect with a in the 2 nd 
syllabic, then the corresponding imperfect has either n or t] 
kdtala has yaktuhi, but gdlasa, ya^lisii. So in Hebrew, 

but JW; in Syriac, but But if the perfect has 

i in the 2 nd syllable, the vowel of the imperfect is usually a ; 
c.g. Arab., fdrika, ydfraku\ Heb. ^ 3 ?^; Syr. ^0^5, 

If the 2nd, and still more frequently if the 3rd radical 
be guttural, 1 ^ ^ the favorite vowel is as 

jJj, Vand similarly in 

Hebrew and Syriac^ If the perfect has u in the 2nd syllable, 
this vowel is ordinarily retained in Arabic in the imperfect, 
as ihdktday ydthkitbt ; but in Hebrew and Syriac the few verbs 
of this form seem to take a, as [if this is not Hofal]; 

}bj 5 , • joaLD, j-SLQJ. Exceptions to these 

rules arc comparatively rare ; occasionally, for example, we find 
the perfect in z connected with an imperfect in u, e.g. 

Saj, Sia); r-^> •^s^> •SSOjJSJ; aIo, 

ZojIj; nto, ZoioJ, and even 

The Semitic languages seem in their earliest stage to have 
formed imperfects from two nominal roots. The one of these 
was katt 7 , which we found above as one of the forms of the 
perfect; the other the shorter k 7 al, k'til, Utiil. The former 
has survived in only two of these languages, both of which 
have preserved to us many archaisms, the Ethiopic and the 

^ [In Syriac the influence of the guttural is less marked; indeed most transitive 
veibs 3rd gutt. have the imperfect in <).] 
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Assyrian. The original shape of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. we 
may assume in this case to have been yakdtilu. In Ethiopia 
it appears under the normal form of y^kdtH, and corresponds in 
its general use with the imperfect indicative of the Arabic; 
whereas the other form yhtg^r answers to the Arabic imperfect 
subjunctive and jussive. In Assyrian its form, according to 
Sayce, is isdkinii or isdkin [Delitzsch isdkan\ the signification 
of which is “he makes” or “he will make”; whereas the form 
iskun takes, according to the same authority, the aoristic sense 
of “he made.” 

We need not at present dwell longer on this form y^kdt^l, 
because its prefixes and flexion are identical with those of the 
other form y^kti% which is common to all the Semitic languages, 
and therefore better adapted for the purpose of a comparative 
survey. 

Of the different moods,—subjunctive, jussive, and energetic 
or cohortative,—we will not treat just now, but confine our 
attention for the present exclusively to the indicative mood. 

The 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect indicative is 
in classical Arabic ydktiUu^ with d as the vowel of the prefix and 
a final ti. This we may accept as the archetype. The vulgar 
dialects drop the final vowel and weaken that of the first syllable, 
ydkUd^ yiktiil, or iktul^ yimsik, yuskut; thus giving us the same 
form which we find already in the Ethiopia yhig^r^ the Assyr, 
isktin (pD», “he placed” [Del. or isbat '‘he seized”), 

and the Hebrew 133 ^. This too is the common form in 

the Aramaic dialects, e.g. Jewish Aram. with some 

important exceptions, which we shall specify presently. 

That the vowel of* the preformative was originally a in 
Hebrew as well as in Arabic we may infer: (i) from verbs of 
which the first letter is a guttural, as ‘IDS' or 

(2) from verbs as IDS which stand for 
yasbub, ydziiz\ and (3) from verbs as which 

stand for yakwimi, yanwiih. As we have often seen already, an 
original patkach may be gradually weakened into segol ox»cliirek\ 
but it is impossible that an original chirek should in such a case 
give rise to a patkach. 
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This person of the verb is identical in form, or nearly so, 
with a class of nouns in the older Semitic languages, which 
occur partly as proper names and partly as common nouns. 
Such are in Hebrew, pnS\ “ adversary,” oil”; 

“bag,” “kind of deer,” “bittern” (?); in 

Arabic, CLyb “the Helper,” “the Averter,” 

y Lt y y it •<.* y S it y S '■* y 

“oryx,” “male bustard,” Jydko 

S ^ it y a y S -jity 

“freshly cut branch,”andy^ix) “green,” “jerboa,” 

S ^ity *» S ity 

and ji “ male vulture,” “ rapid river, horse, etc.,” 

!* »• ity S tity S i* ^ S 

“queen bee,” “gazelle,” “lamb, kid,” 

9 S t^y 

“fountain,” “thickened honey,” “a kind of plant.” 

From all these cases it seems perfectly clear that the prefix 
ya must signify “ one who, he who, that which” ; but we do not 
find in the older Semitic languages any pronoun of this signifi¬ 
cation at all resembling ya in sound. In Amharic, one of the 
modern dialects sprung from the Ge'ez or Ethiopic, we find, it is 
true, a pronoun p ya, used (exactly like ?, ’^) both as the 

relative and as a sign of the genitive case. Praetorius seems 
however to have made it tolerably certain that this ya is only a 
modification of the Ethiopic H which is still used in Hararl, 
the intermediate link being zha TT in one of the Tigrifta dialects. 
The change of sound is the same as in the Amharic 

* ^ “T 

derived through ^Tlo 3 T?):) from an older H, 7 l, = cJU. This 

comparison therefore fails us. Neither does it seem likely that 
this ya can stand for iva^ as an abbreviation of hiiwa ; because, 
though initial w passes into^ in Hebrew and Aramaic, the same 
change does not take place in Arabic and Ethiopic. I am 
obliged therefore to confess my ignorance of the derivation of 
this prefix. 

Here I may add that some scholars have sought this same 
pronoun ya as a suffix in the perfect. According to them 
kdtala and kdtalu stand for katalya and katalyu. For this view I 
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can find no support whatever save in the Mandaitic plural which 
I mentioned in a previous lecture, viz. |VTSJT, fern. 
instead of INJn. It seems to me, however, very unlikely (i) 
that the y should have been simply elided, without leaving 
behind any trace of its existence; and (2) that, if it had wholly 
disappeared in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and the older Aramaic, 
it should have been preserved in the comparatively late Man¬ 
daitic. I am compelled therefore to reject this view, though 
I cannot at present suggest any adequate explanation of the 
isolated Mandaitic forms just quoted. 

I said before that there were some important exceptions to 
the formation of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. by ya. These I now 
proceed to enumerate. 

Already in the Chaldee of the Old Testament we find the 
verb forming the 3rd pers. sing. masc. with h instead of ^; 

XinS for in Ezra iv. 13, Dan. ii. 20, with the corresponding 

plur. masc Dan. ii. 43, and fern. Dan. v. 17. The 

same form is common in the Talmud Babll, and occurs also in 
Mandaitic, in both cases side by side with the forms with n ; e.g. 

NO'S “say,” W'S “bring”; Dip'S, “be like,” 

N'W'S “ be dissolved.” In Syriac the u alone is found, 

'^oAnj, - sn noi j On the whole subject see Mr 

X 

Lowe’s note in his Frag'inent of tfie Talmud Babll P^sachinu The 
identity of this I and n may perhaps be admitted ; that either of 
them sprung from the^ must be denied. De Goeje (in a review of 

Kautzsch’s Gr, des Bibli^ch-aramaischen) supposes the form 

to be originally an infin. XIH compounded with the prep. S, 
“to be” taken in the sense of “is to be,” “shall be”; and to this 
Xin he finds a parallel in the form X 33 ^» Ezra v. 3, 13. To me 
it seems that the origin of the / may rather be sought in the 
demonstrative /, which is the essential element of the article , 
Sn, and which appears in various pronouns and demonstrative 
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adverbs such as Cjji, 

> y V* 

'^ 5 -cXSlJub, etc. The n, if it be anything more than 

a mere variation of the /, may also be explained from the de¬ 
monstrative n, which appears for instance in p, the pro- 

■S 

nominal base an^ }n> HiT? ^1, etc. 

The 3rd pers. sing. fern, has for its prefix ta, that is, no 
doubt, the same mark of the fern, gender which we find at the 
end of the word in the perfect katalat. The typical form is again 

v» jC^’ 

the old Arabic Jjuj taktiilu, vulgarly taktiil, tektul, tiktuly timsiky 
tuskuty which latter coincide with the Assyrian taskmiy tasbaty 
and the Ethiopic ting^Vy tilbas. In Hebrew the a of the ist 
syllable is ordinarily sunk to iy * 7 bi 5 ri, y but if and it are 

found in the same cases as in the masc., e.g. nNfl, 

Similarly in Aramaic, 

(Mandaitic). 

Yaktuiu being, as we have seen, essentially a nominal form, 
its plural is naturally obtained by the usual nominal inflexion, as 
in the perfect. The most ancient form is once more found in 
the Arabic yaktulunay which is vulgarly shortened into yaktiUuy 
though yaktulun is still heard. In Hebrew the fuller form 
|!iVb|T is not uncommon, as p31“|^ pnT, pO!|p:, pe^;., in 

pause pnvp:, pxsi;!.;, ; but the shorter is far more 

frequent. The Ethiopic forms are y^ngirUy yUlbdsUy with which 
correspond in accentuation the Hebrew pausal forms hh, 

l^he vulgar Arabic (Egypt) yik- 

tuluy yimsikfiy yuskiUu. The Assyrian exhibits, as we might 
expect, the forms iskiinuy isbatu. The old Aramaic dialects hold 

fast the final pSbpV p.^, . So also in Mandaitic 

pOi'S' 3 , pSn'B ^’3 plant”; but before the enclitics the ;/ disap¬ 
pears, “ register with you.” 
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The feminine form corresponding to yaktuluna would natu¬ 
rally be yaktuldna. This is actually retained by the Aramaic 

dialects in the forms Mand. 

''wink” In Ethiopic and Assyrian we find the same forms 
with the loss of the final n\ YjCcl, yhigerd,yHbdsd\ Assyr. iskund, 
isbatd\ and so also in Mandaitic, are more 

common than the fuller form in JX. The Arabic has contracted 
yaktuldna m\.o yaktulna, after the analogy of katdlna for kataldna 
in the perfect. The same form occurs in Hebrew; e.g. nJ/bH' 

Gen. XXX. 38, i Sam. vi. 12 (for and ^ 3 ^by' 

T - T T : -:r 

Dan. viii. 22; but more commonly the Hebrew employs a form 
with prefixed t, after the analogy of the singular, and says 
n^Sbpri, e.g. , The same 

form occurs dialectically in Arabic, even among the various 

x* O (5 x” O ^ yyy 

readings of the Koran, e.g. Sur. xlii. 3, for 

In the vulgar Arabic dialects the fern, seems to have vanished 

entirely. 

The 2nd pers. is formed by prefixing to the verbal element 
the syllable la, being, as we have already seen, the essential 
base of the pronoun anla. Hence we get in the sing. masc. the 
normal tdktulu, which is the actual Arabic form; in the vulgar 
dialects, taktul, t^ktul, tiktul, timsik, tuskut. The Assyrian has 
retained the pure vowel in its taskim, tasbat\ whilst the Ethiopic 
exhibits the weaker linger, iHbas, The Hebrew offers exactly 
the same variations as the 3rd pers.; we find 5 ’lpJl, 

but CjbKri, “ihyn, nnn, Sbnn-, D^lpr). The Aramaic 

forms, ^a^L, Mand. pnEJ^'n, TNi*!'!!. call for no 

remark. 

The 2nd pers. sing. fern, is differentiated from the masc. not 
by any change in the pronominal prefix, but by the addition of 
the termination ma, the origin of which seems quite obscure. 

The normal form is again the Arabic ^^ASaJ, taktullna, which 
has survived in Hebrew in such forms as pp 5 * 7 Jl Ruth ii. 8 , 21 
iii- 4; PV"I|? Aramaic, {’Vbpfl, 
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In other cases, the final n has altogether disap- 

peared, as in the vulgar Arabic ^JuiLi tiktiUi, timsiki, tusMtv, 

, 

Assyr. taskuni, tasbatl\ Eth. tUngirl, t?lbdsl\ Heb. '“l 3 Tn, in 

pause 'Dpyjn, In Mandaitic this fern, form 

seems to have gone out of use. In what I have said I regard 
ina as being the original termination of this person, and f as a 
shortening thereof. Other scholars take i to be the original 
termination, and consider in, ina to be a later formation after 
the analogy of the plur. im, nna. 

The formation of the plural in the 2nd pers. is identical with 
that in the 3rd. The normal form in the masc. is, as usual, the 

Arabic The final ;/ is preserved in Hebrew in such 

words as fuller vowels in 

pause, inasn;pa 3 fn;>aiw; So also in Aramaic. 

^glX^jdZ, Mand. pTX 5 * 1 'n or more frequently pTD'^^'n. In vulgar 

v» 

Arabic the final syllable has been rejected, leaving lyjjju tiktiUii^ 
timsikuy tuskiitu ; with which correspond the Assyrian taskunUy 
tasbatUy the Ethiopic ttfngiru, tHbdsu, and the Hebrew 

wiyri; in pause, with fuller vowels, 

l** ”1“^ 

*, > > 

In Mandaitic too the n disappears 

before the enclitics, as in the 3rd person. 

The fern, corresponding with taktuluna ought to be taktu- 
lana ; and this form is preserved, with the loss of only the final 

vowel, in the Aramaic |Sppri, In Mandaitic, however, 

it seems to have fallen into disuse. The Assyrian and Ethiopic 
exhibit forms with the loss of the final «; Assyr. taskund, 
ta^batd\ Eth. ti^ngfrd^ t^lbdsd. In Arabic taktuldna is contracted 
as I take it, after the same manner as the 3rd pers. fern., into 
taktulmiy a form which is lost in the vulgar dialects, but has 
been preserved in some examples in Hebrew, e.g. n 3 /bDj 3 P), 

Ezek. xiii. 23, Ezek. xxiii. 49, and a very few more. 
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An example like Song of Songs i. 6, shows that here, 

as well as in other cases, in Hebrew the masc. was gradually 
supplanting the fern. 

The prefix of the ist pers. sing. is apparently derived from 

the corresponding pronoun \j\. In Arabic it is JJol (vulg. 

aktuly amsiky askut)y which appears in Assyrian, with the loss of 
the final vowel, as askuuy asbat. In Ethiopic the vowel is 

weakened, hig^Vy kbas ; and so also in Aramaic, StDpK, '^^1, 

Mand. Similarly in Hebrew, 

but I'nN, with the original a. 

The corresponding plural takes its prefix na from WHiK, 

o 

^ . In Arabic it is JJUi, vulgarly ncktuly nikttily 

nimsiky nuskut. In most of the other languages the vowel of the 
first syllable is weakened; c.g. Eth. nSng^ry nHbas\ Assyr. 

nisknUy nisbat ; Aram. '^a 4 oJ, Mand. pIlB'O. The 

Hebrew alone retains the original a with gutturals and in verbs 
and v'y, e.g. but ejbw, nb, 

The dual number is found, as in the perfect, only in old 
Arabic and Assyrian; and only in the 3rd and 2nd persons, not 

in the first. The 3rd pers. masc. in Arabic is with the 

same termination as in the perfect and in substantives. It 
is represented in Assyrian, according to Sayce, by the form 
iskundy isbatdy with the loss of the final syllabled The corre- 

spending fern, in Arabic is to which the Assyrian inscrip¬ 

tions seem to offer no counterpart. The 2nd pers. is likewise 

y' O ✓ 



Arabic alone. 


In conclusion, let me call your attention to the gradual 
shifting of the accent here, as in the perfect, at least in certain 


^ [Delitzsch regards these forms as plurals.] 
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forms. The original accentuation appears to me to be that 
of the classical Arabic, viz. on the first syllable of the 3rd pers. 
sing, ydktidii, in Eth. ying^r. In the lengthened forms of the 
2nd sing. fern, and the 3rd and 2nd plur., the Ethiopic threw 
forward the accent one place, t^ngirl^ yhigiru thigiru -rd, as 
compared with the corresponding Arabic tdkUdl.ydktiiln, tdkttdu\ 
and this accentuation we find in Hebrew in the so-called pausal 

forms, niayn, 'sra*?]?, a^’nn, 

and also in the vulgar Arabic tiktidi, twzsiki, 

tiiskzUi \ tiktidu, timsiku^ tiiskutu. Generally speaking, however, 
the Hebrew, like the Aramaic, shifts the accent to the last syl¬ 
lable, forms ending in ma, 

Hua^ are already accented in Arabic on the penult, and the 
accent remains on the same syllable when it becomes final in 

Hebrew and Aramaic, So also the 

Aramaic feminines in dUy ; whereas the Arabic 

forms with the corresponding Hebrew ones, are 

accented on the penult. 

HI. The Imperative. 

Passing on to the imperative mood, I would point out to you 
its perfect identity in the masc. sing, with the nominal form 
that constitutes the base of the Arabic imperfect. With sub¬ 
stantially the same vowels as in the imperfect, the original forms 
are liUd, k'tal and k'td. Nearest to this postulated original 

stand the Aramaic forms ; and the Hebrew 

ibT, 65 ^ 5 ^ > (for friJ); in which latter the vowels u and i are 

heightened by the tone, as in the imperfect. The Ethiopic 
niglr^ llbas, show by the accent that more weight was given to 
the first syllable than in Aramaic and Hebrew ; and the same 
appears to have been the case in Assyrian, where we find the 
vowel of the first syllable assimilated to that of the second, 
snkun, sabal rihis. The Arabic attained the same intonation by 
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means of a prosthetic 'alif, with partial assimilation of its vowel 
to that of the 2nd syllable. Thus, for the Arab wrote and 

o c 

spoke 'iiktul, Ja 51 ; for ^lis, Hglis, ; but for frak, he said 

J 'dfrak, because the vowel a appeared to him to 

be too heavy for a merely prosthetic syllable. 

As the fern, of k'tiil we should naturally expect k'tnlina, after 
the analogy of taktul, taktulina, in the imperfect; but this full 
form has been nowhere preserved, except in such rare Syriac 

forms as or ,.i., VuNql^^, c.g. voJlLi^djZI, 

3. XX X W, 

“ remember thou me,” . 

X IX XII 

As in the imperfect, so here, the final n has usually been dropped, 
e.g. Chald. and then the I has disappeared also, as in the 

Syriac Mand. TIJD, ‘IXnSl. In the Talmud 

the final ^ is retained, at any rate in writing, c.g. ’Vipj}', 'lan, 
The Ethiopic form is lUbdsi, with shifting of the 

accent, as we might expect. In the Assyrian forms hikini 
or hiknl, rihisi or riJist, sabti^ the elision of the vowel seems 
to indicate that the accent remained on the first syllable. The 
classical Arabic too retains the accent on the prosthetic vowel, 
'{glisl\ whereas in vulgar Arabic (Egypt) it is shifted, 
uktull^ imsikl. In Hebrew the forms k'tuli, kHdli^ are found in 
>. > 

pause, e.g. but also out of pause, according 

to the k'thtbh, in Judg. ix. 12, 'JbIDp I Sam. xxviii. 8. Out 

of pause, however, the iword is commonly modelled somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes kaflt\ e.g. 

; but the vowel of the first syl¬ 
lable is mostly weakened to iy or even, in certain cases, to sh^vd ; 

e.g. n&jr, 

The plural of k'tul we should naturally expect, after the 
analogy of the imperfect, to be ktuluna\ and this form is actually 

found in Syriac, Usually, however, the n is dropped. 
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as in the Chaldee and lastly the final 71 disappears, as 

in the perfect, leaving in Syriac the form 

written in Mandaitic without the w, The Man- 

daitic however exhibits a few examples of the full termination 
Tin, or even, as in the perfect, e.g. fVil'nnX (with prosthetic 
N), ‘‘lay waste.*’ The final fl is also retained before the enclitics, 
c g- nSniJD. in Talmudic the ;/ is often retained, 

at any rate in writing, as 13113 . If dropped, it seems in 

some cases to affect the vowel of the previous syllable, as 11/b'M 
(for or the interjectional (“quick!”). The Ethiopic 

form is, as we might expect, ii^gSru, l^bdsu, with shifting of the 
accent; the Assyrian, sukUiu or suknUy rihisfi or rihsu^ sabtu, 
were perhaps accentuated on the first syllable, as the elision of 
the vowel seems to indicate. The old Arabic retains the accent 
on the prosthetic syllable, 'nktulu, '{glisu ; but the vulgar dialect 
(Egypt) shifts it, ukUiln, inisiku. In Hebrew the forms ktiihl, 

k’tdln, appear in pause, as nStf, hSu, 

> > 

(for Out of pause, the word is modelled somewhat 

after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes kui 7 / 1 , kaflu, as 
!i 5 ^a, !ipyT, wnp. Mostly, however, the vowel of the first 
syllable is weakened to /, or even, in certain cases, to sh(?vd ; e.g. 
m, n?:;, SISDN; iixnp; Jixn, !| 33 , compared 

with the pausal I'SJS ^ 

For the 2nd pers. plur. fern, the normal form ought to be 
k'tnldiiay which appears in Syriac, with ^weakening of the vowel 

in the last syllable, as If the n be dropped, the 

vowel disappears with it, leaving kH6l. But with 

suffixes the original A is restored, as wOUbScL^, 

Similarly, the Ethiopic forms are n^g^rd, l^bdsd ; and the Assy¬ 
rian, sukind or suknd, rihisd or rihsd, sabtd. The Arabic, on the 
contrary, follows the analogy of the imperfect As taktuldna 

becomes taktiilna, so k'tulana becomes lISl ’ukttilna. This too 
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is the Hebrew form. HJ'lfip, I" a couple of 

instances the final (also written t|) is shortened into n, viz. 
Gen. iv. 23, and Exod. ii. 20; which is in accordance 

with the vulgar pronunciation of a form like , as heard in 
Palestine by Robinson and Eli Smith, viz. {i7irtibn. 

The dual is to be found in ancient Arabic alone, and its form 
is analogous to that of the imperfect, viz., for 'uktuldni, 

ktidduL It serves for both genders, like the imperf. taktiildni. 

IV. Variations of the hnperfect and Imperative, 

I now proceed to notice sundry variations of the imperfect 
and imperative, which are used in the Semitic languages to 
express different shades of meaning, and which correspond in 
part to the several moods of the Indo-European tongues. As 
regards the imperfect, it has four such forms, serving as indica¬ 
tive, subjunctive, jussive (cohortative, optative), and energetic; 
whilst the imperative has two, the simple and the energetic. 

It is in the old Arabic alone that these forms appear in full 
vigour, clearly distinguished by their terminations. The imper¬ 
fect indicative ends in u, ydktiilH \ the subjunctive in a.ydktnla. 
The jussive has ordinarily no ydktul, but seems originally 

to have ended in /; at least the poets use ydktidi in rime. 
Furthermore, the shorter terminations f, u, and d are always 
substituted for the fuller tnay una, and dni, in the fern, sing., the 
masc. plur., and the dual; tdkttdl, ydkUdfiy ydkUdd, not taktulina^ 
yaktnluna, yaktidani. The province of each form is also distinctly 
marked out. The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses after 

certain conjunctions, silch as ‘^that,” ^ ‘‘that,” J “that, in 

order that,” ‘‘until,” and the like. The ju.ssive serves as 

an imperative after S “not,” as JJiu S “do not kill,” and after 
J, as JSJui “let him kill” (commonly used in the 3rd pers. 

y y 

only). Preceded by J it designates the negative of the past, as 
j, "he did not kill ” It is also extensively employed in 
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two correlative conditional clauses, whether actually introduced 

O O o ✓ O' o 

by the conditional particle “if,” or not; e.g. li)' 

“if thou art hasty, thou wilt repent”; sj 

“he who doth evil, shall be recompensed for it.” 

In such languages as have lost the final vowels, these dis¬ 
tinctions are of course no longer clearly obvious. The Aramaic, 
for example, we may at once dismiss from our observation. 
In Ethiopic a special form is employed for the imperfect 

indicative; whilst the ordinary represents the subjunctive 

and jussive, e.g. "flrKC: {y^'kdbka) “may God 

preserve thee,” rtjSiTb^: “let there be light.” Similarly, 

in Assyrian, if the grammarians may be implicitly trusted, the 
imperfect indicative is iMkin ; whilst iskuu has assumed an 
aoristic sense. Of this fact there appears to be no doubt. 
In the so-called precative, however, we see a form exactly 
corresponding to the Arabic jussive with J and the Ethiopic 

with rt;; e.g. 3rd pers. liskun^ liikunu, 2nd pers. ltUasku 7 i^ 
1st pers. luikjifi. 

In Hebrew there is a somewhat closer correspondence to the 
fullness of the Arabic. If we can no longer distinguish the 
subjunctive from the indicative, we can at any rate clearly 
discern the jussive, and perceive that it had originally the same 
form as in Arabic. This takes place most easily in the Hiph‘Il 
of the regular verb, in the Kal and Hiph‘Il of verbs and 

V'y, and in the various conjugations of verbs ; though 
there are equally clear cases in the Kal of some other classes, 
where the imperfect has a ox e for ^^s characteristic vowel. 
The form is used as an optative or an imperative, especially 

after the negative or in the 3rd pers.; frequently too in 

correlative conditional clauses, as in Arabic; and lastly, with 
the so-called vdv conversive. On all these points see your 
Hebrew Grammar or Mr Driver's treatise on the tenses. Here 
I shall only seek to illustrate the different forms. If you 

compare with nw;?, or with you 

perceive at once that you have before you two forms corre- 
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spending exactly to the Arabic JlSj and JJUij. or 

is, as I shall explain to you in a subsequent lecture, the 
equivalent of Jlio with the loss of the final vowel; while 

, c 

or answers to the shorter JJIjy, i being heightened 

into c in the tone-syllable. W^ith vdv coni^ersive this e may even 
become if the accent be thrown back, as tjDVI from 

So also in verbs y"y, compare Pt, 'ip j with ton. ^on. 
TS?W; Iliph'Il n', nS', with |Tt»V In verbs V'V, D^liT 

T T l••T ‘‘T I Vr-y V T- • ^ f y 

with Dp^ and Dp' 1 ; Hiph'il, with and I?:i. w with 
“!£?' and "ID'I. In verbs the form is even more marked, if 
possible : but but Xnp ; with tone-lengthening, 

nbtr.', nan), rjy), with supplemental 

vowel, ■^inv “inv SI’, hv\ In Pi“el, niS’, nW' but 
IVt, ll?., M'l; Hiph'il, nPlS] but but -it, 

np2^' but with supplemental vowel, 3*1' “in*1, , 

Iv; - I: ; “■* vv’ - — 3 vv“ ’ 

irn- 

Once more; there exists in Arabic, as I have already told you, 
an energetic or cohortativc in two shapes, the one with the fuller 

ending amiay the other with the shorter an^ and 

If we seek after the origin of this termination, we shall perhaps 
discover it in that demonstrative //, which we have already found 
as a component part of so many pronouns and other demonstra- 

■5* ^ > 

tives, such as 1^; l^he like. I will not, 

■Jiy' 

however, pretend to decide as to the fuller form whether 

it arises from an intensive doubling of the 7 i of , or whether, 

as Stade thinks, it is compounded of and a particle, now 

lost in Arabic, equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew and 

T 


W. L. 


n 
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Syriac 1 j. 


If the latter be the case^ would be exactly 


equivalent to t<-) Similar is the form in the inscriptions 

of S. Arabia, as in the tablet: 

These forms, or at any rate the shorter one of the two, have 
left distinct traces in Hebrew in two ways, (i) In all those 
forms of the imperfect with pronominal suffixes, where our 
grammars speak of an epenthetic iniii (Kautzsch^s nun energicum 
or demonstrativum is a better term). This n is sometimes pre¬ 
served, as Jerem. v. 22, Deut. xxxii. 10, 

Ps. Ixxii. 5, Jerem. xxii. 24, P.s. 1 . 23; but more 

usually assimilated, as Similar 

forms are in constant use in the Aramaic dialects, though more 
widely in some than in others, and have even found their way 
into the perfect with plural suffixes in Mandaitic and Talmudic, 

as also perhaps in the Syriac form = Mand. pnyiSXjS 

or though ^cul may here be the independent pronoun 

= isn or pan in Biblical Aramaic. In Phoenician this demon¬ 


strative n occurs also in the suffixes appended to noun.s. (2) In 
the separate forms in H—. In Arabic may also be written 

SJsil, and is pronounced in pause 'dktuld. Hence is apparent 
its identity with the Hebrew nStDpK. Observe, however, that 
whilst the form is fully inflected in Arabic, its use is almost 
restricted in Hebrew to the first person sing, and plur.: 

nniVN, nnayi; nVsN, nnxx ; in pause, with 

older accent, H^inyx, Hipm, hSsx, nnXX; n'^xt^x, 

T ; V ’ T v:i«’ t) :T t ’ T V ’ T-:: V > 

>. > 

njjy'X: njnx, njnx. very rare are examples in the other 

T T • ’ T : V ’ T « .' • 

persons ; e.g., in the 3rd, Ps. xx. 4, Is. v. 19, Ezek. xxiii. 20, Prov. 
i. 20, viii. 3, Job xi. 17 (where some take for the 2nd pers. 


ma.se.). Of a weakened form in Ht" we have two instances; 
Ps. XX. 4, and i Sam. xxviii. 15. 

v: V Tf;v|T 
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These same energetic forms are also used in the imperative, 

viz. in Arabic, ^ind In Hebrew the form in IT?" is 

restricted to the 2nd pers. sing, masc., but appears in two shapes. 

(i) With the older accentuation, JlSitOp, nSsDp, from k'tulan, 
k'tdlan ; as and Is. xxxii. 11, Judg. ix. 8 

[Kcdhlhh\ Ps. xxvi. 2 {Po)\ with 

suffixes nilJIl. (2) More frequently the form 

is adapted to that of the augmented persons of the imperative, 
and the accent shifted to the last syllable; eg. JlSTy, <111^3, 

m3T; or with weakening of the vowel, ( 13 * 1 ^ n* 13 fi, 
ni 5 fJ, With weakening of Ht- into T]-~ we find nyi in 

Prov. xxiv. 14, according to one reading, another being 11 ^* 1 . 

V. The Infinitive. 

The infinitive of the Semitic languages is in reality nothing 
but a verbal noun, varying in form according to various modi¬ 
fying influences. In Arabic the grammarians enumerate some 
forty of these forms in the first conjugation only, though perhaps 
not more than a dozen or so of these are in common use. In 
the other languages the number is much smaller. In Ethiopic 
there are in the first conjugation only two, and iiaglrdt\ in 

Aramaic but one, Sbplb, The Hebrew has likewise 

two infinitives, one of which, however, appears under several dif¬ 
ferent forms. 

Among the commonest infinitives in Arabic arc the simple 
segolates Jli katl, kit I, kutl, as Jy; laia-, 

O »» v* O ><• 

p>\ with their rarer feminines katla, kitla, kutla, as 

4^2^, To these—or still more closely to their Aramaic 

>• 

equivalents [the nominal forms] k^taly k'til^ k*tul —correspond the 

13—2 
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forms of the ordinary Hebrew infinitive construct, and Vbj5, 
with their feminines n*7bj5 or and or ('l^pbp. Of 

these by far the most common is ^bp, with suffixes and 

or '^ScOp, iStOp, etc. Of the rarer forms examples 
are: (i) hsty, "ipn, nW‘; with suffixes, Gen. xix. 33, 

iaj^TSj 2 Chron. xxvi. 19, oSyba Ezek. XX. 27, w Is. XXX. 19. 
(2) nanx Dcut. vii. s, nhnsn Gen. xix. 16, Is. xxix. 13; 

T 1“ T ; v T ;• 

Deut. i. 27. (3) ribW Is. xlvii. 9, nnbil Zeph. iii. ii, 

nanp Exod. xxxvi. 2, xl. 32, nSiiH Ezek. xvi. S, nifttH Hos. 

T :)t T : \ T ; 

vii. 4. 

The other Hebrew infinitive, the so-called infinitive abso- 
lute, has the form iafj/, as |hj, "IjiSn, «ir, ^3, 

iy 3 . Since d in Hebrew ordinarily represents original this 
form seems to be identical with the interjectional or imperative 
form katdli J\ii in Arabic. As in Hebrew means keep, 

observe! or ^i 3 T “ remember!’’ so in Arabic means '‘come 

down !” cJlyj '' let alone!” 


VI. The Participles, 

Of the active participle there would appear to have been 
originally three forms, corresponding to the three forms of the 
perfect, viz. katal, katil^ and katul. The first of these, however, 
is actually known to us only as a verbal adjective, e.g. DDH 

T T ’ 

^ 65 ^, {^Tn; unless we except the fern, mn, constr. riin The 

tt' - 

other two actually occur as participles: Jerem. xxii. 25, 

xxxix. 17 (the only example of this form), 3 SJ 1 , 

I •• •• •• T ^ •• 

etc. The place of katal has been usurped by an intensive form 
kAtal, of which we find clear traces in the verbs H" e.g. nrtn, 
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for h 6 ^:ai 'lin (which actually occurs as a proper name); and in 
the usual feminine kdtdleth, for kotalty as JimS 

* • * * V V ^ V V ^ ^ 

in pause with suffixes iimSv, as well 

as, I think, in such construct forms as *75^ Dcut. xxxii. 28, 

Ps. xciv. 9. P'ar more common however than hftcil is the form 
kdli/^ which may be explained in one of two ways; cither as a 
weakening of hita/ by change of a in the second syllable into /; 
or as an intensive of the intransitive kafi/, the use of which has 
been gradually extended so as to embrace all classes of verbs. 
Its oldest form is the Arabic Mfi/, fern, kdtilat, with which 
closely agree the Ethiopic sad^ky fern, sddikty and the Assyrian 

sdkiUy dsiby fern, sdkinaty dsibaty as also the Aramaic Sdp. nhw . 

t .||t’ 

Hh, ]I6^. In the Biblical Aramaic this participle is pointed, 
at least in pause, C.g. Dan. iv. 10, vi. 3, vii. 9, but also iii. 

17, iv, 20, 34. In the same dialect the feminine and plurals have 
moveable s/i^vdy e.g. xStOS Ezr. iv. 24, ilDDS Dan. v. 5, p 5 n^ 

T . It t . It ' • :|T 

Ezr. iv. 17, whereas in Syriac the sk6^m is silent, 

« (7. P. 

(^Ab, whence it comes that in later Jewish Aramaic [and in 

some Hebrew Bibles] we often find pathack in the first syllable, 
though incorrectly. The moveable sheva is of course the older 
form, coinciding with the moveable sheva of the Hebrew, and 
the full vowel i of the Arabic kdtilnnay kdtilaP^*^’. The Hebrew 
form naturally substitutes 0 for d in the 1st syllabic, and height¬ 
ens the vowel of the tone-syllable into t", whence fern. 

n'riDip. in certain cases with fuller vowel mj 3 . 

T ; 1) ? T •• I » T • I • 

In regard to the passive participle, the Semitic languages 
diverge from one another more than is usual. Of the passive 
voice generally I shall treat at another opportunity. At present 
it must suffice to say that the participial form ordinarily em¬ 
ployed in Arabic is maktid, with the prefix ina^ of which I shall 
have more to say when we come to the derived conjugations of 
the verb. The Hebrew form katnl, is very common in 

Ethiopic, but with the first vowel weakened, kctiily fern. M///, 
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e.g. “written,” 'isnr “bound,” mHfi “full,” fern. s?hift, 'isirt, 

ox 

The Arabic form is also sometimes used in a 

passive sense, e.g. h “a .she camel for riding,” “a she 

camel for milking.” In Syriac too there are a few examples of 

this kind, as , ^ALDQja), “beloved,” ifaJLCD, IZ^olfiO, 

“ hated,” a thing stolen,” “ a thing heard, a 

rumour.” In Aramaic however the form S't 5 p> ^ is pre- 

ferred, which is identical with the Arabic adjective katU\ e.g. 
^ ^ t 

another verbally inflected kctil in Ara- 

X CJ X X 

maic 1 shall attempt an explanation when we come to the 
passive voice. 


VII. T'he Derived Conjugations, 

A. First Group. 

I next proceed to speak briefly of the more important of the 
derived conjugations. 

These arc divisible into groups, the members of which closely 
resemble one another in their inflexion. The first group consists 
of three : {a) an intensive and iterative or frequentative ; {b) a 
form expressive of effort, with an implied idea of reciprocal 
effort; and (c) a factitive or causative. 

1. The first of these, the intensive and iterative, finds its 
expression in the doubling of the second consonant of the root. 
You may remember that intensive nouns are formed in the same 
way; that a word of the form kdtdl, like DDH or becomes 

kdttdly like 333 or HSID Now as the nominal kdtdl lies at the 

T- T " * * * 

root of the verbal form kdtdldy so does the nominal kdUdl at the 
root of the verbal kdttdld. 

The Arabic, as usual, exhibits this form in its primitive integ- 

^x X "^x 

r\tyy kdttaia\ Jli “to kill many, to massacre”; “to break 

^X X ^ X 

into many pieces”; ^ “to weep much” or “constantly”; 
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"'to die in great numbers**; ‘'to go round and round.** So 

in Ethiopic, ^rtP: rassdya, "to do**; di?©: fanndim, "to send’*; 
SQ’O: sainv^'a, “ to call out** (where the vowel of the 2nd syl¬ 
lable is modified by the final guttural). In Hebrew the original 
form was, of course, kattdl ; but as in the noun we find for 

. T • 

so in the verb kittdl for kdttdl, as 

" betroth to oneself” The d of the 2nd syllable is some¬ 
times weakened to as in ^35, D33 (with which com- 

pare the change of & into S in 'nDil for “llil); but far more 

V V • — 

usually into i, more especially in pause, where it appears, owing 
to the force of the tone, as c-zr. This change is probably owing 
to the influence of the vowel of the same syllable in the imper¬ 
fect and imperative (StSjT, ^t 3 p)- In the first and 2nd persons 
the original short d is dominant, 

In the pausal forms of the 3rd pers. sing, fern., and the 

3rd pers. plur., the weaker vowel predominates: 

though we also find Micah i. 7. In the 

Aramaic dialects the weakened ^b|P, prevails, 

except where a guttural, or the letter r, as 3rd radical, may have 

7, 7 7. 7 

protected the original vowel; e.g. 

Glancing at the imperative, imperfect, and participle, we 
observe that in all the Semitic languages the vowels of the root- 

syllables are a in the first and / in the second, kattil. So the 

* 

imperative in Arabic, JIS kdttil\ in Ethiopic, fdssl^m; 

in Hebrew, ^3*1, Syriac, The nominal 

form kdti/y intensified to kdttU, lies at the root of the verbal 
form. Hence it appears that the use of d in the case of radicals 

/ . 7.7 7.7 

3rd guttural, like J^/3, r^h is due, not to the re¬ 

tention of the original vowel under the protection of the guttural, 
but to a later change of i, e, into d under the influence of that 
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guttural. Side by side with 'SlS Prov. xxvii. ii, we have 

neb; and the pausal forms of the fern, and plur. are 

always '“131, !|“131, not '*131 !n31 

The imperfect is formed and inflected on precisely the same 
principles as in the first or simple conjugation. The vowel of 
the preformatives was originally yielding the forms yakdttilu, 
takdttilu, etc. This pure vowel I find, however, only in the 
Ethiopic subjunctive of verbs ist guttural, e.g. yahdddds. 

Otherwise it is weakened into d, as ydfasshn, 2 .d,Kd^'- In 
Arabic this dull obscure vowel appears in the classical language 

as n, e.g. Jlij; and the same is the case in Assyrian, 

where we have the forms yusakkin, Utsakkin, etc. In vulgar 
Arabic Spitta gives the preformative the vowel whilst the 
vowel of the final syllable varies according to the nature of the 
last x:z. 6 \QdX^yisaddak,yifattah, hnt yikallimy yirattib. In Hebrew 

and Aramaic the preformative vowel is also , save 

that in the ist pers. sing. ^ appears in Hebrew and -7- in Ara¬ 
maic, 131N, As, in the ist conj., the Ethiopic exhibits 

two varieties of the imperfect, one serving for the indicative, the 
other for the subjunctive and jussive, so here in the 2nd conj. 
In the 1st conj., however, the distinction was easily made, and 
effected by a mere change of the vocalisation; yi^ndger for the 
indicative, y^ngcT for the subjunctive, corresponding in form at 
least to the Assyrian isdkin and iikun. But here, in the 2nd 
conj., some further change is necessary, because of the double 
letter, which renders any mere vowel change almost impossible 
without entirely destroying the normal form. The Ethiopic 
therefore retained the normal yi^fdsjJ^m for the subjunctive, and 
had recourse for the indicative to the form y^feshn, 
the origin of which is not perfectly clear. That the doubling of 
the 2nd radical has been dropped is certain; and therefore it 
seems most likely that the form kaitdla has been resorted to, 
which would naturally appear in Ethiopic as kctdla. 

The active participle follows exactly the same vocalisation. 
Its preformative in Ethiopic is ma, e.g. <^ 0 ^ 6 : mddmmifq, 
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makwdnn^n. The Hebrew and Aramaic weaken the 
vowel to (!y and this dull vowel is represented in 

s ^ ^ ^ 

old Arabic and Assyrian by //, JjLa.«5 musakkiiiy in modern 

Arabic by Cy as m(!fattahy mifsaddaky m^kammily m(!Uillwi. 

The infinitive of this conj. also calls for a few remarks. Be¬ 
ginning with the Hebrew, we find the ordinary or construct 
infin. to be kattdly from an original kcxttU, The weakening 

of the 1st vowel to i is a rarity, as Levit. xiv. 43, *1^p 

jerem. xliv. 21 ; Deut. xxxii. 35\ Compare in the class 

of concretes such words as from gabbiity Uivvir, The 

same form kattcl serves for the infin. absolute (with weakening 
2 Sam. xii. 14); but with it occurs another, viz. StSp, e.g. 
wp, nb:, asn, The corresponding concretes arc exem¬ 

plified by pW*1 '' chain,” KIDp “ zealous, jealous,” or, with weak¬ 
ening of the 1st vowel, “ 1133 , “ 113 ^, (Job xl. 2 = 

, ^ 'iiy' 

xxxix. 32), TISp (ijUS). These all spring from an original 
kaUtUy the intensive of JUS, The Arabic infin. JUS is 


therefore weakened from JUS, as in JU.»-, as com- 

S S ■3I-' ■gi >• 

pared with the concretes |* 5 U, JUo-,—The forms with 

prefixed t, which are generally assigned to this conjugation, 

5" O X s 

JUiU, JjUiij, SUajj wo shall explain elsewhere.—In Aramaic 

the forms of the infinitive diverge somewhat from one another. 
The Aramaic of the Bible and the Targums generally has the 

form ; whilst the Talmud Babli, the Mandaitic, 

and the modern Syriac, exhibit e.g. Talm. B. 


1 [Kautzsch-Ges. (25th ed., p. 143) recognises only two certain examples of the 
infinitive const, with i in the first syllable, viz. Lev. xiv. 43 and 1 Chron. viii. 8, and 
in both the text is open to question; see Jourtu of Phil. xvi. 72. In 2 Sam. xii. 14 
the inf. abs. seems to be influenced by the sound of the following word 
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Mand. NniDW, N" 1 DK, 

mod. Syr. Uo^w, ioo^a. This is not easy to explain, 

but most likely, as Noeldekc thinks, it is connected with such 
Hebrew forms as (plur. Is. xlix. 20) and D!|W, 

plus the originally fern, termination ai, which we find in Syriac in 
,. \o waCuZ, etc. In all these dialects an m is occasionally 
prefixed, Targ. Mand. XnipXSD. mod. Syr. IjcinlLD, 

]k 5 d^iiD; and this is the ordinary form in old Syriac, but with a 

different termination, though also originally fern., yiz. nV 
The prefixing of the in may have been due to the influence 

of the participial forms, and of the infin. Pe'al, — In 

Mandaitic and modern Syriac a fern, of is also in common 

T T I ~ 

use as a verbal noun or infinitive, viz. kattdlta, as XmXpKS 
“ order,” NJlTNUXT provocation,” XJliXiKT “ selling,” KDIXnXT 
“warning”; IASqSdZ. “completion,” “deliverance.” The 

most nearly corresponding forms in Hebrew are represented by 
such words as “desiring,” mpS “care, ” pnVa “ terror,” 

T IT ~ - T T - 

npxa “cutting off (of rain), drought, distress,” nipa “punish¬ 
ment,” JTl 5 fa “drought.” These arc intensives of the form 

lAlidD kctdlta, found in old Syriac and still more abundantly in 
mod. Syriac, lASQa-iD, ; just as is the 

intensive of the Syr. and Mand. xStSp, Uocn. 

X T I . ^ 


2 . The second verbal form in this group is that which 
expresses an effort, with the implied idea of a counter-effort. 
Its expression lies in the lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllabic, kdtala instead of kdtaia. It is in general use in Arabic 
only, but examples occur in Ethiopic too, the form being 


^ ^ ^ XX 

identical in both languages, viz. cJjb, Q/On: “bless”; 

“go to law”; “talk to”; jiU, Vdi*!*: ‘‘play the hypocrite.” 
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In Hebrew its use is likewise restricted. It appears in this 
language under the shape of kotc^y for kdtdl, and is most common 
in verbs e.g. '‘cleave/’ SSih “pierce, wound,” JJin 

“show mercy,” 2210 “surround,” “befool,” “crush 

to bits.” In the ordinary triliteral verb examples are rare, but 
certain; e.g. (Job ix. 15, |^*|S 

(Ps. ci. 5, !|nsJ“l “iMDn njJiD (Hos.xiii. si SyiD' “blows 

............. .. ^ »^ .. . 

away”), “to take root,” ijh) ITJ “conceiving and uttering,” 

Is. lix. 13. In Aramaic this form can hardly be said to occur, 

save in Biblical Aramaic, where we find “set up,” 

Ezra vi. 3. The inflexion runs entirely parallel to that of the 
intensive form, and therefore requires no special elucidation. 
I will merely remark as to the Arabic infinitive that the original 

form is kJtdl^ of which the grammarians quote one or two 

S !t y 

examples, as and Jljai. Usually, however, it has been 

S ^ 

shortened into JUi, though some compensated for the loss of 
the long vowel by doubling the middle radical, JUi, 

y y 

which must however have led to confusion with the infinitive of 
the intensive. The Hebrew infinitives nh and ijh hold fast 
the original vowel d, and would be represented in Arabic by 

S y y 'N— 

some such words as Jb'lS and which do not actually 

exist. 

As to the participle I would remark that an example without 
prefixed m seems to offer itself in the word i Sam. xviii. 9 

[Ki^thibh for the corresponding Arabic verb is We 

shall have occasion hereafter to notice other participial forms in 
Hebrew and modern Syriac without prefixed in. 

And here I may call your attention in passing to another 
verbal form in Hebrew, which is in some cases identical in 
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sound with this StSip. I mean the form hhpp, originally 
kataldl, katldl, when derived from verbs V’y; e.g. [315 for [ 315 , 
iiij; for and the like. Here too we find an active 

participle without prefixed in, “that lie in wait for me,” 

Ps. V. 9, and elsewhere. 


3. The factitive or causative conjugation of the verb seems 
originally to have been marked by a prefixed ta, takdtahi, 
contracted tdktala. Of this formation verbal examples are 

exceedingly rare in any dialect. Hos. xi. 3, seems 

certain; perhaps also if connected, 

as seems probable, with the Assyrian root ragdmii “to speak,’’ 
whence rigmu, “a word” (Delitzsch). For (Jer. xii. S, 

xxii. 15) another explanation is possible But in verbal nouns 
of the infinitive class it is exceedingly common, though in our 
Arabic grammars these are all ascribed to the intensive form, 
with which, strictly speaking, they have nothing to do. I mean 


the infinitives and IJJUj’, JUilj and JyLib’, with their 


Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, such as Aram, and late Heb. 
T'aSp, “shroud,” “wrapper," n'35ri “model,” 

“interest,” Sli 533 Jl “benefit, ” ni' 7 i 3 in;n “guidance”; Syr. 

“ exchange,” IZCvSjl, 

^AjJoZ—T his form with t appears to have had a sister form 
with prefixed s or sh. In Arabic this latter occurs in rare 

instances like “dash to the ground,” “throw down 

flat on the back” (whence the triliteral and 

“swallow,” as well as in the exceedingly common reflexive 

JjouLjU of which, as well as of the corresponding Ethiopic forms 


we shall speak in a subsequent lecture. The Himyaritic exhibits 
the s in one of its dialects, JinHD> 'JpD- In Amharic the 
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preformative rt, sa, more frequently Ah, <rs, is an ordinary 
causative prefix, e.g. ^ 04 : ‘‘be honoured,” Ahhfl^: “honour.” 
In Assyrian such forms as usaM-iu, “set up,” usapris, “spread 
out,” usasbit, “ let seize,” seem to be common. In Biblical 
Hebrew, on the other hand, the prefix ^ is found only in the 

derivative nouns “flame,” [from Aram. “kindle”], 

(Levit. xiv. 37), “hollows, depressions,” (rad. *iyp), 

and '‘snail,” (rad. “moisten,” Jj). In the Aramaic 

dialects, on the contrary, there arc numerous examples of it, 
such as SSpe', 

* I X 

The form with D is far more rare, e.g. 3rTlp, 

Syr. (rad. .-..ro)); Hand. I'mXD, 

“smooth.”—This initial s underwent, however, in most 
cases, a further change into h. Hence some rare Arabic forms 

like ^\ja, “let rest,” “wish,” jlys “pour out,” “give” 

(for cJl, imperative of from “come”). Thisdocs 

not occur in Ethiopic or Assyrian, but we find it in one of the 
Himyaritic dialects, rnfirij 'Jpn. In Biblical Aramaic it is 
common, in the forms StOpH, ^^^d may also be found 

in the Targums, at least in verbs '"fl and |"fl. In Mandaitic 
there arc likewise a few instances, e.g. “cry out, lament”; 

“despise”; p'fiJNH “lead out,” and p^DJXH “let 
ascend,” as well as p’^SN and p'DN. In Syriac it is unknown®; 
but it is the usual form in Hebrew. Here the original was 
haktal, with a in both syllables. For the first syllable this is 
proved (i) by the vowel of the imperative and imperfect, and 
(2) by the forms of verbs '"'fl, where can only 


and 2 V& appear to be of Assyrian origin. N.J 


^ [The solitary form was regarded by Prof. Wright as a loan-word 

from the Hebrew.] 
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arise from For the second syllable the a is 

established (i) by the vowel of the ist and 2nd persons, 
'flSbpn, etc., and (2) by the form for 

in verbs or The vowel of the first syllable was however 
mostly weakened into i, and that of the second into L In the 
.second .syllable we should naturally expect -:r Cy but the language 
has in this case gone a step further and sunk c into J. Hence 

the normal with its fern. M^^tOpn and plur. ^iS^DpH. 

The rest of the paradigm does not call for much remark. The 
imperfect ^^iDp^ is a contraction for S'DpT, of^which fuller 
form examples occur in Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. The 
normal c is retained in Hebrew in the jussive ^£ 3 p\ the infinitive 

absolute ScpH, and the imperative and (n3TNn 

in Gen. iv. 23); but the long i appears in the heavier forms of 
the imperfect the energetic !|i)^'iDp’, n^’tOpH, the 

imperative 'S'ppn, ^iS'Dpri, and the participle S'tOp&. The 
infinitive construct varies between and S^pri, though 

the former is much more common. A form like Dcut. 

vii. 24, xxviii. 48, is a rarity 

The last step in the history of the factitive or causative 
is the weakening of the initial It into the spiritus lenis. In Phoe¬ 
nician the perfect is written with initial \ but was probably pro¬ 
nounced iktil. Examples from the inscriptions arc '*he 
set up,^^ and “ he consecrated.” This weakening is almost 

universal in Arabic, where the form is written JJLiil 'dktala^. 
In Ethiopic too it is exceedingly common; and the prefix 'a is 
used in this language to form causatives not merely from J^atdlay 
but also from katidla, and even from katdla \ as come,” 

“bring”; rh/J: “go,” “make to go”; UJiP: satt- 

“be beautiful,” AUJiP: 'asaundj/a beautiful”; 

^ [Indeed, the genuineness of such forms is doubtful; see Journ. of Phil. xvi. 72.] 
® In vulgar Arabic one hears ishm for aslanty “he has become a Muslim,” but 
this is a rare exception. 
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“make one finish”; “condole with one.” In Tigrina and 

Amharic too it is in ordinary use. In Hebrew it is very rare 
have defiled,” Is. Ixiii. 3; infin., Jerem. 

XXV. 3); but in the Aramaic dialects it is the almost universal 
form, 1*1 une instance in Syr. the vowel of the ist syl> 

lable is weakened to c, viz. as compared with 

I ^ 

^ O 

ri 3 K^n,—like the viilg. Arab. mentioned above. With re¬ 
gard to the initial a, I may remark that it disappears after pre- 
formatives; e.g. in Arabic, Jlib, part. JJiu, in Ethiopic, from 


“make speak,” yandgi^r ya)igLr\ Syr. 

The vulgar Arabic of Egypt has weakened 
the vowel of the ist syllabic to /, as yikhbir (yimhil 


^ O'* 

Aramaic dialects, the infinitive of Aph‘cl cx- 

✓ 

hibits nearly the same varieties as that of Pa“el. The Biblical 
and Targumic form is nStDjpn? corresponding very 

nearly to the Arabic JUjil, Talm. Babli and Mandaitic, 

as 'pi3N, X'DiniK “kneel,” N'niMX “condemn”; with 

prefixed in, “go,” “bring”; Syriac, always 

with m, C L^ ^ d iO. 


B* Second Group. 

The 2nd group of derived conjugations consists of four 
members, serving originally as reflexives and reciprocals of the 
previous four, but often also as passives. The sign which is 
common to the whole of them is the prefixed syllable ta. This, 
whatever may have been its primitive form and derivation, must 
originally have been quite different from the causative prefix ta, 
of which we spoke above. 

I. The reflexive of the first conjugation is takdtala. Of this 
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we have two varieties in Ethiopic, takaddna, and 

takddna, “cover oneself, be covered”; +01^11: and +0¥n: “guard 
oneself, abstain, beware, be guarded”; I’OAJ?: “be born”; 

“be taken”; +^ 00 : or +/^ 0 : “be angry.” In course of time 
the prefixed ta would lose its vowel, and take a prosthetic vowel 
instead, becoming firstly and then 'it or 'ith. Hence the Ara¬ 
maic form, more commonly, with weakening of the last 

vowel, bppnii, S'bppK. In Syriac and Mandaitic we also find 

a supplementary vowel in frequent use, ^'I 3 p'ny. The 

Biblical Aram. ha.s the spiritus asper instead of the^lenis, ^tDpnn, 

e.g. Dan. iii. 28. In Hebrew this form is of very rare 

occurrence indeed. A possible example, without any prosthetic, 
may be mhll of which the imperf. mHnPl occurs in Jerem. 

^ T-;r’ v-:r : 

xii. 5, and the participle iTinnp in xxii. 15. If so, this form is 
next of kin to the Syr. More certain is a derivative 

X 

from the rad. IpS, with the prosthetic spiritus asper, viz. npSJin 

“to be numbered, mustered,” e.g. Judges xx, 15, 17, xxi. 9, 
which is written without daghesh and with kdmes wherever it 

occurs \ The Arabic form JJuol, standing for JliS, offers us 

the curious feature of a transposition of the preformative to the 

^ y y y yyy 

place after the first radical, JJLxS for JJliu. This began no 
doubt with the verbs which commenced with a sibilant, as in 

Syr. jifAflol, 

was gradually extended to all alike. The Arabic parallel to 
npsnn is therefore jJui\ “to search for, inspect.” Curiously 

l-T : * X 

enough the same transposition seems to have existed in Moabi- 
tic ; at least in the inscription of king Mesha‘ we find four times 

(11. II, IS, 19, 32) a form OHnSn, from the rad. DhS, in the 

^ The pronunciation as a passive Num. i. 47, ii. 33, xxvi. 62; 1 Kings 

XX. 27, is probably due to a misunderstanding of the Massoretes. 
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sense of the Heb. dhSj “fight,” Arab. “join oneself to, 

adhere to,” "rage” (of a battle). It is also found in Assyrian, as 
istakan "he made,” ifHkid"h& committed” or “entrusted”; and 

• TT» ^ 

in Himyaritic, without any prosthetic alif, e.g. ItDlID from “ndD, 

from from It would appear that forms 

without transposition of the as well as forms corresponding to 
those of classical Arabic, exist in the modern dialect of Egypt. 
At least Spitta distinguishes carefully verbs of the form itfa^al 
or itfiil from the corresponding forms of the intensive with 
double radical. According to him itfa'al or itfiil is usually pas¬ 
sive of Conj. I, as tthabas, itkasar, itinisikj itfihivi ; whereas the 
transposed ift(tal is more usually reflexive than passive, as 
Hamad, mtazar, istalah, istmna^ (^^be heard*’ and ''obey”). 


2. The reflexive of the intensive and iterative is naturally 
takdttala. This form presents itself in Arabic, JJUj, and in 
Ethiopic, takadddsa, “be hallowed,” +di8<^; tafassdvia, 

“ be finished,” TAHH: ta'assdsa, “ obey,” tafassiha, “ re¬ 

joice” (because of the 3rd guttural). It would gradually be cor- 

rupted into Jiliul itkdttala, of which we find examples even in 
classical Arabic, especially when the verb begins with a dental or 
sibilant, when assimilation takes place, as yc\ " wrap oneself up 

^ ^ ^ 

in a garment,” “ adorn oneself,” ^^1 “ hear, listen,” 

"S* 

“ ascend,” jjwsl “ give alms,” “ regard as an evil omen.” In 


this way would become and so in vulg. Arabic 

itallak, “be suspended,” itnaddaf, “be cleansed,” 


or with weakening of the 3rd vowel, ifammim, “put on 

a turban.” Here we have the origin of the Aramaic 

Syr. 'iiijoZ.], in Bibl. Aram. as Ezra vii. 15, 

W. L. 
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V. 17, Dan. iv. 12, 20, 30, etc.; with weakening of the last vowel, 
Dan. ii. 9 as well as of the Hebrew form 

or The assimilation of w’^hich I spoke above 

as occurring even in classical Arabic, is common in most of the 


dialects. In Arabic a w'ord like yjl makes in its imperfect 

yjjk-j) for ^juL;. Just so in Ethiopic, from verbs with initial 
dentals and sibilants, we have in this and in the preceding con¬ 


jugation, such forms as from ''be dipped, bap¬ 
tized from “be covered, buried^’’; ^rtflC: from 

“be broken’’; from "be written”; ^H,TlC: 

from "remember”; from "pretend to be 

righteous.” In Tigriha this assimilation extends to all verbs, 


£^£<(.1 "it will be forgiven,” from "he returns,” 

from "it will be finished,” from 

"he receives,” from Indeed the doubling 

caused by the assimilation of the preformative seems to have 
been gradually dropped in pronunciation, and these words are 
now ^xoxio\xviQQi\ y^ghiaf, yi'milas, y^fhavi.y^ybai Hence He¬ 
brew forms like are at once explained, as 

well as the similar piSH. In Mandaitic and the Talmud this 
assimilation is as common in both conjugations as in Tigrifia. 
E.g. in Mandaitic, not merely “were heaped up” (‘IXJTny), 

DSDsby “were stopped up” (DKOSiSDny), but also itnS '25 
opened” (PtnSntt), N’S'Jb “wanted” *7'I33’0 “killed” 

(Sppn'to); nNONjy “ was fulfilled,” "was collected,” 

"crowned”; in the Talmud, a'Jii'Jb, 

'aSl'p for 'NDI’K "cover thyself” (fern.), and appa¬ 
rently with suppression of the doubling, " he gave himself 

the trouble,” “she hid herself,” nn^’N "I am become 
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rich.” Similar phenomena occur in Samaritan; and even in 
Hebrew we have at least one similar instance in the word 
Is. xxxiii. 10. 

Yet again, the Ithpe'el and Ithpa“al forms have a peculiarity 
common to them in several of the dialects. This i.s, that when 
the first radical is a sibilant, the preformative is transposed and 
appears in the 2nd place, as is always the case with the Arabic 

✓ x'.'O 

. Frequently too the D is changed into a b or a accord- 
ing to the character of the initial consonant of the root. So in 
Hebrew, ‘? 3 J 3 pn, but p’lpxn. So in Syriac, jsAid], 

i-olAj*], but So in 

y'y'y'fy ✓ ^ XO y' yy y' o ✓ y y 

Arabic, in the conj. JjJil, from j>.j, from 

y y y -i, y y 

from from In Arabic the assimilation of the two 

letters is the rule when the first radical is or 1?, and it 

may take place either backwards or forwards; thus from ,l3 

yS"^ y y y"^ y 

Lane gives from and i^l, "crumble bread”; 

^ y"^ yy-^ y y y y y-^ 

from jJu ,^^1 and jm\, “ cut the front teeth”; from 


“put on mail”; from "journey by night”; from j 

yyy y y ^ yy"^ y y yy tS y y y 

andandrather thanand but from 

yy y y'^ yy^ y y'^ yyy yy^ yy-^ 

and and ; ^Jlil or from jJJj, and ^1 


from and J^, With initial and ^ this assimilation 

y yy $ y y ^ y y 

is far less common, as ; and with 

y y y -Q 

and j it is very rare, as Bearing these facts in 

mind, we are, I think, justified in saying that a Hebrew form 


14—2 
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like (Is. i. 16) is assimilated from just as the similar 

(Eccles. vii. i6) stands for with backward as¬ 

similation. Similarly in Syriac, V»^ZAj for V»^)Aj, *clk»ZAj for 
jzlLjAj, -roL] for Here and there we find exceptions to 

7 

the rule of transposition. In Aramaic the verb exhibits 
the forms lam^ (in Ituting’s Nabataischc Inschriftcn ans Arabien, 

no. 11) and NJSTHlb in the great Tariff of Palmyra {Journ. Asiat. 

1883, Aug. Sept., p. 165), A.D. 137 (last year of Hadrian). The 
solitary Hebrew example will be spoken of below (p. 213). 

3. After all that I have said about the forms JJaSl and 

JiiU, the third member of this group requires but little notice. 
It is the reflexive and reciprocal of kdtala, viz. takdtala, which is 

the ordinary Arabic form, as “to throw oneself down,'* 

“to pretend to be sick,” “they fought with one 

another.” So in Ethiopic, +A8P: or +/^ 0 P: “to shave oneself,” 
+111UA: “to show oneself gentle to another, pardon,” 

‘'they parted from one another,” I’UH^P: “he was tortured, 

afflicted.” But JjUj gradually became Jjliul, and hence such 

y y ^ yy ■C» 

forms in classical Arabic as “rush headlong,” JilS\ “be 

S ^ 

heavy and troublesome,” IjIjI "repel one another,” laiLl. 

In the vulgar Arabic of Egypt the vowel of the 3rd syllable is 
weakened to i or to s/it!va, as itkdmil, ifdrik “struggled with,” 
iVaradu, itndsdbu. In Biblical Aramaic occurs the form 

- : V ’ 

Dan. iv. 16. In Hebrew we may regard EJ^SJlinn “stagger to 
and fro, toss itself,” Jer. xxv. 16, xlvi. 7, 8; and fwa, Is. lii. 5, 
for “ blasphemed,” as examples from the ordinary tri- 

literal verb. From verbs y"J) I may mention “perpetrate, 
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accomplish,” Ps. cxli. 4; Tltonn Is. xxiv. 19; I'Xiini Gen. 
XXV. 22 ; Zeph. ii. i; and SSitinn. And here I will 

notice in passing one curious Hebrew form, though it does not 

belong to the conjugation JjUj, but to JJoiij. From the 
radical tDIB' is derived the Pi'lel “wander about,” and 

from this the Prophet Jeremiah has formed the Hithpa'lel 
tOblB^nn, in the imperat. plur. fern. Jer. xlix. 3. 

It is the solitary instance that I know in Hebrew of the fl not 
being transposed with an initial sibilant; and the reason pro¬ 
bably was to avoid the sequence of three /’’s, rUbbinB^H. 

With regard to the moods and tenses of these three conju¬ 
gations, there is but little to add to what has already been said 
regarding the simple kdtala, kdttala, and kdiala. I will therefore 
merely make a remark upon the infinitives of the fifth and 
sixth conjugations in Arabic. As in the frequentative and 

iterative we found the form JUi, for JUi, though but little 

used, so wc look here for a corresponding formation. This 

actually occurs in the rare JUiu, with assimilation of the 

yy 

S S'Ci *>'Ci 

preformativc vowel. Examples JUsaJ, jLcJ, ; 

S w 

to which we may add such concretes as “glutton,” 

■ 5 * 

“foolish chatterer,” “mendacious,” and the like. A great 

many Hebrew and Ararfiaic words with prefixed especially of 
the form belong by their signification to this conjugation, 

and not to the causative or factitive Jjou. Such are in Syriac, 

VAj-LkiI, IZ'jQiDjTZ, ]"LaLyL; in Hebrew, nUnft, 

“entreaty, prayer,” “prayer, “secret, 

from J3s?pin, niNn from'n!iNnn, mjn from mann, etc. xiie 

Arabic however generally uses another form of the infinitive, 
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which is common to the Sth and 6th conj’ugations, viz. JS£j 

and JjIaj, with u in the 3rd syllable. These seem to be 
closely connected with such Hebrew and Aramaic forms as 
D!|W, D'riilW, Bibl. Aram. “rebellion,” 

Mand. Talmud. for “withdraw 

from, abstain from.” JJiiJ is almost exactly represented by the 
Hebrew concretes “having a white spot on the eye,” 

“a kind of pine” or similar growing tre^. 


4. I pass on now to the last member of this group, the 
reflexive of the factitive or causative, which is represented by 
the loth conjugation of the Arabic verb and the Ettafal of the 
Aramaic. 

In Arabic the lOth conjugation is the reflexive or middle 

✓ xCxO y y 

voice of the 4th; as ‘‘to give oneself up,” |♦UJL»\ “to 

y y ^ y 

hold oneself upright, stand upright,” t-ii:kuLa\ “select one as a 


deputy for oneself,” “ask pardon for oneself,” 

“deem something lawful” (for oneself to do). It is exceedingly 
common, and is derived, as I explained to you before, from the 
form saktalay by the prefixing of the syllable ta. This form 
tasaktala became itsaktahy and then, by the same transposition 
as is usual in Hebrew and Aramaic, istdktala- Hence its identity 

with the Aramaic from It is found in 

Himyaritic or S. Arabian, without a prosthetic letter, satafal 

from safUxly as ihtiw, 'Sino. It also occurs in Assyrian; as 
ultlsib-iindty “I have set them” or “made them dwell,” for 
ustlsib [or tdt(:sib\ from = altabiihiy “I did,”, for 

astabuhiy from (Haupt cpchi). In Ethiopic we had, you 

may remember, three forms of the causative, 'aktalUy 'akatidluy 
and 'akatdla ; and so also we have three forms of the reflexive, 
'astakatdla or ^astakidlUy 'astakattdla and 'astakdtdla\ e.g. Ahrtdirt: 
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“to draw breath, be refreshed,” “to entreat,” AhtA'nP: 

“to ill-treat”; AhtOlUJ: "be patient,” Aht<)iriurh; “rejoice”; 

“compare with one another,” Aht'JdlA; “collect.” 
On its inflexion it is unnecessary to make any remarks, as it 
runs parallel to that of 'iktatcila. The other causative form 

aktala forms in the Aramaic dialects a reflexive and 
passive by prefixing the syllable eth, as in the Palmyrene tariff 

from In Samaritan, Syriac and 

Mandaitic the assimilation of the t with the following alif takes 
place, e.g. “be found”), D3Dn« (D3pnK 

“be finished”), ^2Z1 (.cl2U), o2o1 Z] (^A^), (Ul), 

>L \t, X «. 

^IcolZj (s^iSD), B'Knfixny, 

C. Third Group. 

Of the next group of derived conjugations the characteristic 
syllable is na. 

I, The most prominent member of this group is a reflexive 
and passive of the simple form of the verb, in its original shape 
na-katala. 

In Arabic this iiakdtala became first ui^kataluy and then, with 

xxO 'vi ✓ 

prosthetic vowel, inkatala, Jiiid ; as jAil “to split itself, open” 
(of a flower); “to let oneself be put to flight, to flee”; aliil 

‘‘to let oneself be led, to be docile or submissive ”; y “to be 

broken”; “to be cut off, to come to an end.” In Hebrew 

the. imperfect and imperative and two infinitives follow the 
same mode of formation as in Arabic. The Arabic imperfect is 

Jliw 5 Hebrew, for with constant assimilation 

of the preformative to the ist radical. The Arabic imperative 
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C I 

Hebrew 7 toj 3 n, with the usual substitution of H for 
N in these prcformative syllables. The Arabic infinitive is 

S O , 

JlXajl; the corresponding Hebrew form is ‘?bj?n (with o for a), 

beside which we have another form for the con¬ 
struct infinitive, viz. Sbja"!, as Dn^n, nnsn, “iryn But in the 

It • 7 •• T T • ’ •• T !••• 

formation of the perfect, the participle, and one form of the 
infinitive absolute, the Hebrew has taken a different line. In the 
perfect the Hebrew contracted the primitive nakatdl into naktdl, 
which was gradually weakened into niktdl. Tlie original vowel 
of the I St syllable is established by such words as flSanj, 

JiDJ [for ndsdg, 

from ; whilst NSnj, exhibit an intermediate state. 

The infinitive absolute is now SbpJ, for naktal, as “linW, Hbnj 
[where the original vowel of the first syllable is protected by 
the guttural following], KIpJ. The Arabic participle, 

formed after the analogy of the imperfect, with prefixed w, is 

S O *» 

JJuJco. The Hebrew, on the contrary, has no prefix, but 

exhibits the same form as the perfect, with a slight difference 
in the vowel of the 2nd syllable. As DDPI is differentiated 
from dSH, so is mktal, niktdl, from naktdl, niktdl \ e.g. 

* 1 TW) “iSij, SndJ. We shall have occasion 
to notice a similar participial formation hereafter in the form 
kntthl, as “eaten,” iW "born,” nsS “taken.” In a 

^ ^ ▼ It \ 

very few instances we seem to find an imperative after the 
form niktdl or niktcl^ viz. in pause Is. xliii, 9; 

Joel iv. ii; Jerem. 1. 5. The Hebrew form of the Niph‘al 
seems to extend to Phoenician and Assyrian. In Phoeni¬ 
cian we find jnj as the perf. Niph^al of [D' “to give,” which we 
pronounce either 103 or 103 , and also [6^]3^3, probably £^3^3, 
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In Assyrian Schrader gives such examples as innabit ( 71 ^ 3 ), “ he 
fled,” innamir ( 1553 ). "'was seen,” iEakin, “was set up” or “re¬ 
stored,” issibir, “was broken,” ibbanfi, “were created.” The 
imperative of issakm is given as naskin, and the participle inus- 
sakin\ the one resembling the rare Hebrew form (men¬ 

tioned above), and the other the common Arabic form JJiiju. 


In Himyaritic Halevy gives as an example the word 
with initial h. 


2, Of the actual NiplVal of the Arabic and Hebrew there is no 
trace in Ethiopic, but a cognate form is preserved in the prefix 
an^ which we find in quadrilitcrals, more especially reduplicated 
verbs of the form kalkala^ the Hebrew PilpcL The meaning 
of this formation in Ethiopic is not however so fixed as in Arabic 
and Hebrew. It generally implies motion, sometimes reflexive 
and reciprocal action; but sometimes too it is transitive, and 
admits of a passive being formed from it. Examples : 

“to walk about,” ?\VC 08 : “to leap, dance,” “to 

thunder”; “to come together, assemble”; 

properly “ to lean forward, prostrate oneself,” but generally used 
in the sense of “lift up the eyes or heart in prayer”; 

“roll” (intrans. or trans.) ; “totter” and “shake”; 

“to spread out” as a veil, which is only transitive. 
Dillmann explains this curious phenomenon on the supposition 
that the nominal forms with initial na, like “thunder,” 

^'(ipOxC: “rolling, a whirlwind,” “shaking,” gave rise 

to the notion that the prefixed ?\ might be identical with the 
causative or factitive prefix ?\ Hence, according to him, the 
occasional change of meaning, and the formation in a few cases 
of a passive with +, e.g. “to be rolled,” t^fPAO: “to 

be spread out.” This view may perhaps be correct; I am not in 
a position to affirm or deny it. It may however be well to 
inform you that the Assyrian grammarians speak of forms like 
iftana^^al and istanaf'al [Del. ifta 7 ieal and ittanafal\, in which an 
11 is inserted, and yet the meaning of all the examples cited by 
Schrader is said to be transitive \ 

^ [Those cited by Delitzsch, p. 233, are mostly intransitive or reflexive.] 
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3. Another member of this group is the Hebrew Nithpa“el, 
chiefly post-biblical. The Biblical examples are Deut. 

xxi. 8, for “be atoned for, forgiven,” and SlIDy Ezek. 

xxiii. 48, for “let themselves be warned.” In post-bib¬ 

lical Hebrew it is common, and has usurped the place of the 
perfect Hithpa“cl, as SttSbJ; and is then 

extended to other formations, as 
“ she is become a widow.” 


4. Lastly we may reckon here the third Conjugation of the 
quadrilitcral verb in Arabic, where the letter n is inserted after 

the 2nd radical; as “to open” (of a flower), “to bloom”; 


>> j' Lx L 

‘‘to be gathered together in a mass or crowd**; 


X X G XO 

“to lie on one’s back**;^^juol “to flow.** 




D. Fourth Group, 

I will next speak briefly of a group of reduplicated forms. 
This reduplication is of different kinds, but always takes place at 
the end of the root, not at the beginning. The chief varieties 
are, to use the Hebrew terms, Pidcly PPaPaly and PilpcL 

I. Starting from the root katala^ the simplest form of such 
a reduplication is the repetition of the 3rd radical, katalala. But 
katalala would naturally become katldl, which would be weak* 
cned in Aramaic into katlcl, and in Hebiew into kitlcL Aramaic 
examples are not numerous; e.g. 33^^ “mix up, confuse”; 

“crumble,** jj;i) “separate,’’ ipL “practise, reduce to 
slavery,** with its passive ifCiLl ]; “ irritate,” and 

“to become fierce”; ^oaiZp'to be intelligent, sensible.” In 

Hebrew this form has taken the place of Pi“el in verbs V'y, as 
1*113 (better from Hi than from 113 )^ 1313^ etc., and 
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forms a reflexive and passive with prefixed ttiy SWsnn. In 
Other classes of verbs it is rare, but vve can refer to it pxp “ to 
be quiet, still,” Jerem. xxx. 10; Job iii. i in the fern. 

njjyp Job XV. 33 ; further, with passive pronunciation, 

“to be withered, wither away, mourn”; and from verbs 
mW, contracted “to be seemly, beautiful”; 

T T v)v -“.r: > 

from nirttD “to shoot,” and the reflexive from 

T“:r T-:|-; • ’ t t * 

As to the Arabic development of the original katalala, it gene¬ 
rally took the following course; katalala became ki^talaluy ikta- 
lala^ and finally iktalla. This form iktalla appears in the Arabic 
paradigm as the 9th conj. of the verb, with the cognate iktalla as 

the iith; e.g. and “turn away,” and oVj' “be 

vi xO -do 

scattered,” “run quickly,” “be dishevelled”; and con- 

■51 X o '35 o 

stantly of colours and defects, as crooked”; 

3i ✓ o v» O 3ixu 3) o 3> 3i c 

J'ja-l, “squint”; ^1, “be yellow”; 

“be white.” The uncontracted form iktalala survives only in 
some examples from verbs 3rd rad. ^ or ; as “ to 

X c 

abstain, refrain”; “to become brownish,” with its byform 

✓ o ^ " L, 

** to stand on tiptoe.” A kind of reflexive or 

passive, with n inserted after the 2nd rad., may perhaps be dis- 

cerned in the rare 14th conj. of the Arabic verb, for 

✓ 

jliw; as “be jet black” (cJla-), cKiUl “be long 

" o " c. 

and thick” (of the hair), “have a hump in front” 


2. A stronger form of the reduplication consists in the 
repetition of two radicals, the 2nd and 3rd. Hence the form 
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kataltala^ appearing occasionally in Aramaic and Hebrew as 
k(!taltdl\ e.g. “to beat violently” (of the heart), Ps. 

xxxviii. 11; “laian “to be red” with weeping, “to be agitated 
or troubled.” Similar cases are Ps. xlv. 3, which should 

T •T; 

probably be read fl'S'S'; and ttnX, Hos. iv. i8, probably 

T • •• . •• |T ' 

in the first instance a mere clerical error for ttPlIinN, from 
Aramaic examples in derived conjugations are 

V 7 .. 

“to dream,” “to imagine.” 


3. The form kalkala, Aram, kalkcl, Heb. kilkcl, is often pro- 

^ o ✓ 

duced by the repetition of an imitative syllable. E.g. 


“to make things rattle or rustic,” “to whisper,” 

“to neigh,” “to gargle,” SjXSX “to chirp.” Very frequently 

it is formed in Aramaic and Hebrew from verbs and V'V ^>7 
repeating the two chief letters of the root; e.g. in Aramaic, 

^1^1, *-^101, ; with their 

reflexives; in Hebrew, * 73 * 75 , * 7 j?* 7 j 5 , “gladden, take 

delight in, ” * 73 * 73 , yiyra, * 7 D‘ 7 top “casting”; with their reflex¬ 
ives and passives. 


4. Under this head I will next mention what is called in 
the Arabic Grammars the I2th conjugation of the verb, wherein 
the second radical is repeated, but sepajrated from its fellow by 
the introduction of the diphthong au. The original form was 

y yy O x'O y y y fy 

which became in Arabic as “be arched 

X y yi^ 

or curved, hump-backed” “be gathered 


together” 


^ y' y y y^jy o y y y^y C 



y>* y y y 

“be sweet” 


“ride on a horse barebacked” 
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I find a few similar forms in Syriac from verbs final 0 and ; 
e.g. wJOUjZ] “to boast or brag”; ‘‘to lie down, be 

hidden, be blamed”; “become young, be smeared 

X u, 

over.” In Hebrew it can hardly be said to exist, unless we 
take count of 'iXiXn ‘*to blow the trumpet” (DnVXntt), from 

n'lXkir!. But the form is doubtful, the k(!rc being DnXn&; 
and even if we assume it to be correct, IXilfn might stand for 

as in Is. xv. 5, if correct, stands for 


5. The reduplication of the form katalaia or katlala seems 
in some cases to have been softened into katlaya^ which would be 

represented in Arabic by katld and in Aramaic by 

Such words arc in Mandaitic “ to bewail,” “ to 

- 7 F 

make an alien, estrange”; in Syr. “terrify,” “cs- 

* 7 t. y 

trange,” wj3s-.y^“be deprived of, fail, perish,” “expose,” 

“ deport,” with their passives. In Arabic a passive of 

<•0^0 

this form is found in the i Sth conj. of the verb, *, with n 

^0-0 

inserted after the 2nd rad.; as “to be swollen or in¬ 
flated” (kx>.)) “be stout and strong” (lie “be hard”). 

i » .. 

Curiously enough, a few verbs of this form in Arabic have a 
transitive sense, e.g. “to overcome” “strong, 


brave”), “to assail, overcome”; and,still more strangely, 

the only Mandaitic parallel, N'aOXmTy, “to be shaken,” is 
derived from an active which however docs not occur 

in the extant literature. 
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E. The Passive Forms, 

Lastly, in this enumeration of the verbal forms or con¬ 
jugations, I would call your attention to the real passives, as 
distinguished from the reflexives and effectives, which so often 
discharge the functions of passives. 

In Arabic nearly all the conjugations are capable of forming, 
and actually form, passives by means of internal modification of 
the vowels of the active voice. There are of course exceptions, 
which will readily suggest themselves to you. For instance, 

a verb like “ to be good or right,*’ “ to be glad,” or Jiu 

^ > -Si - o 

“ to be heavy,” cannot have a passive; nor one like , 

“ to be black.” The vowel-change in the passive voice consists, 
generally speaking, in the substitution of duller sounds for the 
clearer ones of the active, the vowel u almost always playing 
a prominent part. 

In the other Semitic languages the use of these real passives 
is far less frequent. In Hebrew the largest survival is found ; 
much less in Aramaic. In Ethiopic they have, to all appearance, 
utterly vani.shed. In Assyrian Sayce states that '*a passive 
formed by means of the obscure vowel exists for Pa“el, 
Shaph‘el, Aph*el, and Istaph‘al; but I do not find that he is 
supported by Schrader or Oppert. From my own knowledge 
I cannot speak 

I. In Arabic the following are the principal passives: 


Perfect. Imperfect. 

_A_. ___ J<. _ 


(0 

r 

katala 

_ ^ ____ 

kntila 

i - 

yakUila 

' ^ 

yuktala 

( 2 ) 

kattala 

kuttila 

yukatHhi 

yiikattalu 

( 3 ) 

kdtala 

Mtila 

yukdti/n 

yukdtalu 

( 4 ) 

'aktala 

'uktila 

yuktilu 

ynktalu 

( 5 ) 

takattala 

tukuttila 

yatakattalu 

yiitakattalu 

( 6 ) 

takdtala 

tuMtila 

yatakdtalu 

yiitakdtahi 

[( 7 ) 

inkatala 

unkntila 

yankatilu 

ytmkatalu] 

( 8 ) 

iktatala 

nktiitila 

yaktatilu 

yuktaialu 

(10) 

istaktala 

iistuktila 

yastaktilu 

yustaktalii 


^ [Accouling to Delitzsch, p. 249, the permansives II. i and III. i (Pa**el and 
Shaph‘el) may be used either in active or passive sense, but without difference of form.] 
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2. In Hebrew the formation is similar, but not identical, the 
vowel a predominating throughout in the second syllabic. The 
passives in use are:— 

{(i) Intensive and iterative, kuttal, kottal, imperf. yl^kuttaL 

The infin. absolute has the form as D3-I, Gen. xl. 15. The 

I\ ’ 

participle appears in two shapes, the one with prefixed ;//, 
m^ktiUdl \ the other without it, as nVv,npS, rhh>n, Ezek. 

xxvi. 17. And here it is curious to remark in what different 
ways the several Semitic languages have made use of the mate¬ 
rials at their disposal. The Hebrew infinitive stands for 

kuttdl \ but the corresponding form in Aramaic is a verbal noun 
from the active Pa“cl, c.g. “theft,” l^moi “ warning,” 

finishing”; whilst the Arabic kuttdl is now the plural 
of the active participle of the simple verb katala, as kdtik*^\ a 
“ murderer,” kuttdt*^\ “ murderers.” So again, the Hebrew par- 

ticiple SiN stands for 'nkkdl, a sing. masc.; whereas the corre- 

T \ 

.sponding form in Arabic is another plural of the active participle 
of the simple katala, as sdgid, “ worshipper,” sitggad, “ wor¬ 
shippers.” 

{b) The form expressive of effort, kotal, imperf. yUkdtaly as 
Job xxxi. 8. 

{c) The causative or factitive, hoktal, hiiktal^ imperf yoktaL 
Other forms are comparatively rare, but I may mention:— 

(d) Hothkatal, in the form npSnn, Num. i. 47, ii. 33, 

xxvi. 62; I Kings xx. 27 ; instead of 

(e) Hothkattal, in Deut. xxiv. 4; for 

Is. xxxiv. 6; DMH infinitive, Levit. xiii. SS, 56. 

In these two cases, if correctly pointed, observe that the 
Hebrew changes only the vowel of the preformativc syllabic; 
whereas in Arabic it is the vowel of the first radical syllable 
that is modified, and that of the preformativc is assimilated to 

it. Compare with npSni, or with 
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(/) A curious form is presented to us in the Hebrew 
Is. lix. 3 ; Lament, iv. 14. This is generally explained 

as a passive of Niph'al, Zeph. iii. I. I should rather be 

T T ; • ' 

inclined to regard it as a quasi-Niph‘al formation from the Pi''el 
Pu“al If you adopt the former view, you must 

regard as = if the latter, I can produce a parallel 

• I . ^ 

✓ O ✓'C 

from the vulgar Arabic of Egypt, viz. “it is lost, forfeited” 


(Spitta, Coufes Arabes, p. 9, 1 . 10), from “to lose, forfeit.” 
Here again perhaps the Massoretic punctuation may be erro¬ 
neous 

{g) Ktiflaly in 

(//) Kolkal, in i Kings xx. 27, and 

Is. Ixvi. 12. 


3. Of the Aramaic passive the chief traces are the following. 
(a) The passive of P^^aly in a form which appears at first 
to be that of the passive participle and is accordingly 

generally so treated, even by Kautzsch. In my opinion, how¬ 
ever, the verbal flexion of this form forbids us to regard it as a 
participle, and Noeldeke is right in adopting the other view. 
The form was originally kutil, but the weight of the accent 
produced a lengthening of the vowel of the 2nd syllable, whilst 
that of the ist syllable was weakened in the regular verb to 
simple sheva: Dan. iv. 30, 3 '<T Dan. vii. 4, 6, 3^03 

Ezra V. 7, S'Dp Dan. v. 30, Dan. v. 24, Ezra v. 16; 

3rd fern. nSip 3 Ezra iv. 24, n 3 'n' Dan. vii. 27, nS'tDJ Dan. 
vii. 4, riDnB Dan. v. 28, n'p'toj? Dan. vii. 11; 2nd sing. masc. 

JwSjpn Dan. V. 27; 3rd plur. masc. Ezra v. 15, VTfl 3 

Dan. iii. 2i, Dan. vii. 4, Dan. vii. 10. The dis¬ 

tinction of form is clearer in the case of verbs where the 
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perfect passive is Dan. ii. 19, Dan. ii. 30, Ezra iv. 
18, 23; plur. VttT Dan. iii. 21, vii. 9; whereas the form of the 

participle Pe‘il is np, plur. Similarly 

in the Palmyrene tariff, = Arab. see Sachau in 

ZDMG. xxxvii. pp. 564—5. 

(V) The passive of Hiph'il, viz. Hoph'al, in Biblical Aramaic 
and the Palmyrene dialect, viz. npljn Dan. v. 20, ‘in!|n Dan. 

“ T - 

vii. II, pDn Dan. vi. 24, SyH Dan. v. 13, plur. iVyn Dan. V. 1 5 , 

fern. sing. na'lUn Ezra iv. 15, »*:) DSDIH Dan. iv. 33, ntt'pn 

T |r • - - I . 

Dan. vii. 4 (cf. ; ist pers. flJpnn (not nj__) Dan iv. 33. 

Very peculiar arc the forms nWT Dan. vi. 18, and 

Dan. iii. 13, the vocalisation of the ist .syllable of which is as 
yet unexplained. Similarly in the Palmyrene tariff, (from 

“IB'), e.g. NniJlxS “IB'X nOI; imperfect 3 ri 3 ’, c.g. 

n nD 3 » xaynxs part, paa, c.g n Dyna 

NDiaja paa; ‘?aaa, e.g. pia pn n “^aaa xin'i 

pT; ps«a, for psa, e.g. IN Noinn p “11 ^yxnja nih' na 

pSNa. 

(^r) The passive of Pi'^cl, viz. Pu'*al^ in the Palmyrene tariff, 

I?r, c-s- !!"!■??< pT’ IK ‘^yKD' n ■]B'a 61 pi]- 

The passive participles of Pa^'clf ApPcl and ShapPcl, 
formed exactly as in Arabic. Thus in Biblical Aramaic 

SVaa, but “bound,"’ Dan. iii. 23, 24, from PSD/b; 

KmFlplD “hidden things,” Dan. ii. 22, from 

Dan. V. 19, and pbSp npDnS Ezra iv. 15, but HfllfHnp Dan. 

ii. IS, or nSXnp Dan. iii. 22, from C|Vnnp, fl^np. Also from 

Pd'al, “set up, erected,” Ezra vi. 3, from SpID/p. 


W. L. 


IS 
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Exactly so in Syriac, 

■ Vr> • and in Mandaitic, “ blessing, 

blessed''; K’>D>{-3)!3 covering,” “ covered ”; 

‘^teaching,” “taught,” p'SN/b “bringing out,” pXflNa 

‘'brought out.” The corresponding Arabic forms are 

Jj’liLci (Jjolo 

(c^) The existence of passive participles of Pa“el and Aph'el 
after the Hchrczv formation is not certain in Mandaitic, but Noel- 
deke gives for the Pa“cl the possible instances of “the 

highlands,” for and a name of Paradi.se, 

lit. “the taken away of rightcousne.s.s,” i.c. “the (land) of righteous¬ 
ness that has been taken away,” = On the other hand, the 

existence of Pu“al and Hoph'al participles in modern Syriac seems 
tolerably certain. I'or example, in Pu“al, ..juX ASdidoo “ I have 

healed thee,” is literally Aj] “thou hast been 

healed by me,” the fern, being ASbcDCLO, for ]SQ£DQiDLp 

wi’Aj]* So also in Pu“al, ]jL^ot, zfibinnc, for CJL^ 

for cnii ; in Hoph'al, “ raised up,” !>o5q1o 

“ exalted”; with weakening of the vowel in the 2nd syllable. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


I NOW proceed, with the Hebrew Grammar in hand, to explain 
to you the principal forms of the Irregular Verbs, comparing 
them, as before, with the corresponding forms in Arabic and 
Syriac, and more rarely in other dialects. 


1 . Verbs or Geviinatc Verbs. 

I begin with the verbs or, as they are called in Arabic 
Grammars, the doubled or geminate verbs or the solid verbs. 
The peculiarity here is the contraction of the trisyllabic root into 
a disyllable by the rejection of the vowel of the second radical 
or some other modification. 


In classical Arabic the rules of contraction arc few and 
simple. 

(ci) If all three radicals have vowels, the 2nd radical loses 
its vowel, and unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. 


Hence 


j, ‘‘to cause,” becomes 




“to touch,” 


“to become dear” (to one), The original 

form may be retained in poetry, for the sake of the metre, as 

for “they are stingy”; and in some verbs of the 

forms Jjti and the contraction does not take place, as eXCe 

“to be knock-kneed,” be sore” (of the eyes), “to 

“to be ugly.” Vulg. Arab., madd, 'add, zann. 

15—2 


be wise,” 
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(h) If the first radical has no vowel, and the 2nd and 3rd 
have, then the 2nd radical throws back its vowel on the ist, and 

unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. Hence 

iy 'it ^ S* ^ 

becomes ^ ^ The original forms 

may be used by poetic license, as JLs^j for Vulg. Arab., 

ycznnn, yeHdd, yisaldi, 

(t:) If the 3rd radical is vowelless, no contraction, generally 
speaking, takes place. The forms in ordinary use are 


(d) Forms that might by rule remain uncontracted are 
sometimes contracted in different ways. I'or example, the jus- 

■0 y O.. 0-. 

sivc of ' is V. and the imperative ; but both 

are usually contracted, with the help of a supplementary vowel, 

w. » •;p 

into and Vulg. Arab., .7//;/;/, '/dd. 

Bearing these rules in mind, wc may proceed to compare the 
Arabic forms with those of the Hebrew and Syriac, using chiefly 

■ 5 , y 

as our paradigms jj, 3D, and 

Kal. Here the uncontracted forms arc relatively far more 
common in Hebrew than in Arabic, as ‘7^0, pn, nno, 1320, 
fern, mil plur. m 3 , ^innEJ', mo, 'jmo. The contracted 

T ;|t’ ■:!» • T ; • 

7 

3rd sing. masc. 3 D and VO stand for sabb and bazz^ and these 

for sablnx and bazza, sababa and bazaza, like for Add a 

suffix, and the doubling immediately becomes audible, 'MH, n 3 j 5 

77 ^" 

for kabbadiu \ Aram. like Arabic In the same 

y 

way in the 3rd pers. plur. !| 3 p, J. Aram. Syr. ODj, 

jll ^ ^ ^ 

for sababu, tamamu^ dakakn^ as in Arabic \y^j for The 

retention of the tone on the ist syllable is in accordance with 
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the primitive accent, but it is often shifted to the last syllable, as 
> > > 

^ 3 * 1 . The real existence of forms like Gen. xlix. 23, 

and Job xxiv. 24, is somewhat doubtful; but if genuine, 
they would find their analogy in the Arabic forms of praise and 

blame, for ^;***^> for In 

* - 7 -n 

the 3rd p. fern, sing., Syr. Luii stands for bazzath (Bibl. Aram. 
riW, Mand. riNDNS, mW, mha), 6 <T:;<ii:at; and simi- 

O wJ (j ^ 

larly naD, for sabbath^ sababat, as for cLS^^Oj The pri- 

... ^ ^ 

mitive accent is often retained, as in nriH T\^J 2 but may be 

shifted, as in Is. vi. 12. In the 1st and 2nd persons, the 

^ ^ ^ ^ JO'*" ^ I, 

normal form is the uncontracted Arabic 

which we find in Hebrew only in the forms Zech. viii. 14, 

IS } Deut. ii. 35. But these forms may be altered in two 

ways even in Arabic. Firstly, the 2nd radical may be dropped, 
and its vowel go with it, or it may be transferred to the ist radi- 

^ C-' ^ ^ L, ^ ''O ..o 

cal; as for or for ? for 

" ^ ^ l 7,«7 77 

So in Aramaic for ba::arita, bazaz- 

tdfi^ bazaznan. So in Hebrew, for tamamml, Num. xvii. 

28. The 1st pers. sing., however, in Aramaic, is Hp'!, Mand. 

H'DXfl, nONtt; Syr. L\h for bazzeth, bazzit, bazazti. 

Secondly, the 3rd radical may coalesce in the usual way with 
the second, and to make the doubling audible a vowel-sound may 
be inserted after it. This vowel-sound seems to have been that 
of the diphthong an or ai, which was favoured by the corre- 

spending forms of the verbs 3rd j and as 

More probably however it was al, which is far more frequent in 

the language than au, occurring alone for instance in all the 
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'' C - <• 

derived conjugations. Hence would become (through the 

impossible raddta) raddaita, and this is the ordinary form at the 
present day, raddait, raddci, and in Algiers raddtt. We have 
.seen, however, that the diphthong ai passed in some cases into 

A\ for instance, Arab. Hcb. nJK; D'M, from 
or ni'TI, from ; and in Arabic itself 

for dimin. of AjIj, Hence out of i •• sprang the form 


the dialectical existence of which is vouched for by the 
grammarians; and hence the Hebrew niST, DHiin '1130 for 

sabbati^ sababti. Of course the Hebrew 6 in these forms might 
be as readily derived from an original au^ but we have no 
evidence of the existence of a form raddaiUa^ whereas radddta is 
a known dialectical variety of raddaita, 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew exhibits two forms: un¬ 


contracted, nn, 33 D'?, far more rarely with a, Is. XXX. 

I8, Ps. cii. 14; and contracted, T-l, iPl, 30 , far more 


rarely with a, "11, Is. xlv. i, IJ^, Jerem. v. 26. These are, of 
course, nothing but segolates of the same form as the Arabic 


The Arabic imperative presents to us, as I explained above, 
the forms (‘^'- These are exactly equivalent to 

the Hebrew 30 . Dli Sil, perhaps also Sn, Ps. cxix. 22; in Ara¬ 
maic, pi, Mand. Cjll ‘ wash,” IKl “dwell”; Syr. IOC), 5 * 0 ^, 

7 , TV 

^ (from fS, jmSXJ). An example of the uncontracted form is 

* 

Jerem. xlix. 28, corresponding to an Arabic for 



The Arabic imperfect has, as I explained to you, the forms 
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jL\>> The first of these is reproduced exactly in the 

Hebrew 30 ' for yasubb, yasubbu, yasbitbUy with suffix 'J 3 D', 

.> 

plural, i| 3 D' for yasubbu, yasnbbuna. This d has rarely been 
weakened into //, but we find examples in Is. xlii. 4, jijT 
Prov. xxix. 6, Psi xci. 6. These may not improbably have 

T 

been influenced by the imperfect of verbs V'y, as in Hand., 
where (from is identical with DIp'J from DKp, and 

conversely “dwells,” “commits adultery,” cannot 

be distinguished from “be hot,” “dcsirest.” In 

intransitives like the Arabic where the character¬ 

istic vowel of the imperfect is a, the Hebrew no longer maintains 
the ancient yakial, but employs the more recent yiktaL Thus 
the imperfect of 10 is not 10^ but 10'^ iot yifunxr, yammr. 

So and a few more. In i Kings 1. i the form is 

pointed DH' instead of DPI', The reason of this deviation from 
the form with a in the first syllable probably was that 10', *^1', 
yi' too closely resembled in their vocalisation that of the 
perfect. Indeed 10 ', *^ 1 ', and 11 ', rightly appear as verbal 

roots in our lexicons. This has not however prevented the sub¬ 
stitution of the form i) 0 l' for i) 0 T' in Gen. xi. 6, because the sin- 

gular must actually have been DT', not Dt'. In the fern. plur. 

nJ'aon, nyVxn, the diphthong ai has again been inserted to 
facilitate the pronunciarton of the contracted forms, which stand 
respectively for tashubna and taslilna, the intermediate steps 
being tasnhbna, tasillna, then tasubbaina, tasillaina. 

The Aramaic dialects go their own way in the formation of 
the imperfect and infinitive. They throw back the lost doubling 

of the 2nd and 3rd radicals upon the ist. Hence laraj, 
{oryidukk, n^bitas, etc., UomyadHkku,itabuzztr, 
and in the infinitive, p^S, for midkak, niebzaz. The 
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Hebrew al.so has this form in such words as DT, Tjj)', 

Dri\ )m -, Jcrem. xix. 3. for r^p 7 )lF\ ; and so 

forth. 

The participle active has in Hebrew the uncontracted form 
nil, | 3 n, JJin, whereas in Arabic the contraction is prevalent, 

JU-, and the uncontracted 3^ occurs as a rare poetic 

license. In vulg. Arab, however the uncontracted is 

common in the masc. sing., whereas in the fern. sing, and in the 
plur. masc. and fern, the contracted form is more usual. In 
Syriac the form has been influenced by that of verbs V'y* The 

sing. masc. is therefore like i>olCD, but the fern. sing. 

and the plurals are regular, U-L, for 'dlilat, Uxliltn, 

*(tli/dn^. In Bibl. Aram, we find the uncontracted plur. 

Dan. iv. 5, v. 8, as KHldbh, the K<^rc being as also in 

Samarit. SSy. 

Let us now glance rapidly at the derived conjugations. 
Niph^al, Here the chief peculiarity in Hebrew is the pure 
vowel of the 1st syllabic, SpJ, for nasabb, naharr, 

nakixll^ from nasbab, nahrar, naklal. Curiously enough, however, 
we find here the intransitive vowels of the Kal also used in the 
2nd syllabic; e.g. D&3, and .so in the fern., 

but (1303; and in the plur., !|3D3, but also !|)33, ^^33 

This seems due to the resemblance of 2 D 3 to the ordinary 

“ T 

whence the same variations that were admissible in the one 

came in course of time to be thought allowable in the other. 
Others think that the xJ forms are due to the influence of verbs 
V'y. There is a fourth form, which altogether gives up the 


^ A posbible instance of this Aiamaic foim in Hebrew is Jeiem. xxx. i6 

(A’i-M/M), if we derive it fioni Dp^=nD^j the sing, being DNK? for 

[^^ 1 ^ occurs also in Palmyrene; in Palestinian Syriac both and 
“suffering” are found : the foimer word makes its plural 
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doubling and inflects exactly like the Kal of for the same 

reason as the first three; e.g. n 2 D 3 , npM, A fifth form 

resembles the ordinary Niph‘al in the vowel of the first syllable, 
as and gives the plur. , ; participp. 

D'tonp, This seems to be a secondary formation from 

after.the fashion of Niph‘al from Kal {yji 
— Of the 2nd person examples are very rare; but we find 
DnpfiJ side by side with DoSoj and ^—Similarly in the 
first person we have with the plur. Micah ii. 4, 

where the supplementary vowel o has been weakened into //.— 
For the sake of comparison with the above I need only mention 

vl-'G 

the Arabic forms for ingaram\ 2nd pers. uncon- 

tracted.— In the imperfect, the ordinary form is iox yissabb, 

by assimilation and contraction (or yansabib; as >^r., 

The uncontracted form occurs in , Job xi. 12. The corre¬ 
sponding plural naturally exhibits the double letter, 
contracted for yansabibtl{na)^ yanmadidflijui) Such words as 
xi. 15, xiii. 20, and Ezek. xxix. 7, follow the 

analogy of verbs V'y. In Arabic, for the sake of comparison, 
takefor plur. 

^ ' X y y L, S 

HiphHl. In the perfect the Arabic form is for 2nd 

y ^ y X • y y % 

pers. Contractions like and for 

G G > 

are very rare in the classical language. The Hebrew 
follows the form hiktal or hik 0 instead of haktal\ e.g. pTiH, 
Spn, iDn, Snn, which stand for /icdakk, hesebb, etc., by con¬ 
traction for hidkak, kisbeb. The uncontracted form in its latest 
stage appears in piH, which never undergo contraction 

(also in Syriac Mand. S'SiKn), and in the participle 
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Ezck. iii. 15. The fern. sing, and plur. actually exhibit 
the doubling nVnn, iiVnn, ^arin, iipn, The 

2nd pens, usually has the form (Hi^Iin), Dn^nn. The 

original ist pers. haktalti occurs in all its purity in 
jerem. xlix. 37; and a modification of the 2nd pers. in 
and riJnnSm for hithlalta and hiphmrta, —In the imperfect the 

■r 


Arabic form is jrf\i for Hebrew preserves a purer 

vowel in the ist syllabic, for ydsebb^ contracted from yasbeb 

T 

iox yasbibn, p:. ^i>:; plur. for yahlilfiijia). 


In the Aramaic dialects the doubling is thrown back upon 
the 1st radical, as in the imperfect Fc‘al, whence arise the forms 

p'?-!', fo*’ pp“>D, pT> 

these correspond such Hebrew imperfects as Dft', 

The plural however has two formations, one of which retains the 
doubling of the 2nd radical, whilst the other is purely Aramaic 
in dropping it. The former is exemplified by the latter 


by )r\y), Dcut. 1. 44. 

■Cii y'OOi 

The jDassive is in Arabic J>^ for 2nd pers. 

impf. for The Hebrew form iDIH stands for /ms- 

bab, but has been influenced by the corresponding form of verbs 
T'y, DpilH; e.g. SpIilH, fern. mn^n. In the imperfect 

we find a treble formation, as in the Hiph‘Il, there being forms 
(i) like p'lV, in pause for pnV, resembling DD^; (2) like 

plur. )F\y, resembling plur. and (3) like Job 


xxiv. 24; J|pn' in pause for Job xix. 23, resembling the 

I T \’ I “:iv 

Aramaic p^H and PPT.- 


II. A. Verbs of ivhich the 1st radical is w or y. 

Of these the former, T'£ 3 , are by far the more common in the 
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Semitic languages. The number of verbs first y in Arabic and 
Ethiopic is very small indeed ; in Hebrew and Syriac it appears 
to be larger, but this phenomenon is due to a peculiar change 
which verbs first iv undergo in these two languages. 

I. The normal form of verbs first w in the perfect of the 

^ y' y' ^ y yy y y y 

first or simple form is that of the Arabic, lac., 

Similarly in Ethiopic, ©rtJ?: © 4 rt: (Di£: ©OA: 

©'OP:. The only example that I remember in Ethiopic of the 
change of 2U into j/ is in 'To make known,” the causative 

of an unused P£" 0 : Heb. v“!:. The corresponding Arabic verb 

is “to put, place, store up, deposit”; what we “know” is 
that which we have “ placed” or “ stored up” in the mind for use\ 
In Hebrew the initial za almost invariably passes into y, unless 

protected by a preceding consonant; hence 1 * 7 ’, ir- XV'’ 

-ij', yy. The same remark applies to the Ara¬ 

maic; e.g in Biblical Aramaic, 311 ^) further nj 5 % “ij 7 S 
But the later Aramaic dialects vocalise this and turn it 

into a simple vowel 1 . Hence in Syriac 

which are commonly written in the oldest M.ss. with prefixed aleph^ 

^], v], etc.; and in Mandaitic lUpV 

The verb !in\ Mand. also occurs in Syriac as ^onu, but 

X y 

the more common form is which appears in the Talmud 

Yerushalml as in \Vhich form the H is elided and its vowel 


1 [The explanation of “know,” from the Aiabic is due to Schultens 

but has not found general acceptance. The first radical of the verb “to know” 
is ' not only in Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic, but also m Sabaean, and perhaps 
in Assyrian (see Delitzsch, Assy/. Grat)i//i. p. 308). The veib therefore is now 
generally taken to be true '"Q. Even in Arabic, as Noldeke observes, there is a 

trace of a root ^Jo distinct from ^ ^ 

(yn’in, VJ\Z etc.) aie to be explained in the same way as JDJol, 

p. 242.] 
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thrown back on the initial letter. The Assyrian exhibits a further 
modification of the ground-form, since, according to the gram¬ 
marians, the initial syllabic is written with N, for 

KXSt for for There is nothing antecedently im¬ 

probable in this change of sound, since in Syriac we find these 

sounds confounded in compared with ■> compared 

with whilst in Arabic we have • ,1' from (DO^: In 

-v’ 

Arabic every initial j may be pronounced with hamza, if ac¬ 
companied by the vowel i or « (but not a); e.g. one may say 

^ ^ y' ^ -J sjt 

for for for 

it ^S. S 

(but not for 

In the imperfect indicative of the first form the Ethiopic retains 
the ro, ^0Ch;, with the exception of (=^y(D’-fl:) 

from 011(1: (by transposition for .£0’y'fl:). In the subjunctive 
the zv is occasionally retained, as in ^0’*]C; “throw, pelt,” 
J10’>AJU: or jB0’‘l’Abj “argue, go to law,” “lead, carry,” 

^©’3A: “butt”; but ordinarily the 0 is rejected, and the sub¬ 
junctive appears as or ,£A^: jEiih: £K: PU-fl: 

This rejection of the initial zu is the rule in Arabic with 
all verbs which have i as the characteristic vowel of the imper- 

feet, and with a few that have a\ e.g. jOj, 

^ the ^ is retained 

when the characteristic vowel is //, and generally when it is a\ 

y' ' y K. y y y y y y ]• ' ' ^ 'C^ y % ^ y '% ^iyy 

y.)'> yS “have 

% ^y i ^ i^y 

murrain”; j^jj “be clean and fair.” There are, however, 
some interesting dialectical varieties, which I must notice. Firstly, 

initial j passes into j, yielding the forms ^ 

“ make mistake.” Next, the sound of the a in this diphthong 
prevails over the other element, and the forms pass into J»-b) 
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. Thirdly, the vowel of the first syllabic may be 
weakened into i, and give us the forms 

Lastly, the vulgar forms of the present day are , 

instead of i— b&j» Ahj? jJj, We also 

find at the present day in Egypt the forms ffka/, ytka\ ytsal, and 
yakifyaki\ but they arc comparatively rare. 

Let us glance now at Hebrew. Here one form of the imper¬ 
fect is represented by “?Sn, TT, apparently 

identical with the normal Arabic jJj, The a was weakened 

as usual into i, and then lengthened before the tone into P, 

yirid. A form like “Ij^' is against Arabic rule; 
> 

and forms like Dyn\ show that the sere retained in 

the 2nd syllable before the tone, which has led some to think 
that it might have a diphthongal origin. They would derive 

*1“!!, VT.. from ">7-. TS\ , according to the dia¬ 
lectical Arabic Another form of the Hebrew 

imperfect is represented by (as well as ^p'), 

Here we have, no doubt, the dialectical Arabic u. 

The original a of the ist syllabic became f, and this worked the 
change of w into y, -In one word, the imperfect 

resembles in form the vulgar Arabic We may consider it 

as the last weakening of an original SsV* SsV*- 

Passing on to the Aramaic dialects, we find in Syriac the 
imperfect written with an dlaph, It seems to me that 

the original pronunciation was naladh, n&rath, as in the dialec- 


^ [But comp. p. 180.] 
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tical Arabic ^ into c (for 

which we have abundant analogies), whence the Eastern forms 

Others think, however, that this form arose by 

assimilation of the verbs '"S and K"S, such as '^odVj, ^P- 

.* 

The Western Syrians weakened the r still further into 

as in the verbs K”S In Mandaitic the first syllable 

has ', probably i, as aX/iy, “I give,” “INp'J, INpO or nipO; 

and SlTM, from '^ny- lS'- These forms with w in the 
second syllable arc remarkable. 

Let us next examine the imperative mood. 

In P'thiopic, where the initial w is lost in the subjunctive, it 
also disappears in the imperative. Wc occasionally find such 
forms as ©^C: or “hew, cut out,” (D^C: “pelt, .stone”; 

but the usual ones arc or '^C:, IC: or 'JC:, U'fl:, Q?\:: 

In Arabic, all verbs that lose the j in the imperfect, also drop it 

in the imperative; hence In those that 

retain the j, it is necessarily changed, on account of the pros- 

thetic vowel, into a letter of prolongation ; J^l for from 

L e ^ 

for from The vulgar form of the present 

day in Egypt is Ma/, ftsal, lika, Azin, Mid ; more rarely tkaf, 
tka\ tsal, or kif. 

In Hebrew the forms waver somewhat: 2iEJ>, Tl, NX, JTl; 
but perhaps Tl' (Judg. v. 13) On the" other hand, Nl', HT, 

“I T; ; 

(Deut. xxxiii. 23) but also {JH and {Jll. and even OX' as 

T T: •• T ’ I ; 

well as pX pour.” In Syriac, on the contrary, the initial letter 
is retained in the imperative, with the exception of from 
from and from In Mandaitic the 

1 X 

form is not common in the extant literature. Noeldekc gives no 
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examples but 3'riy and S'n “sit”; “give,” with the curious 
variations and before enclitics with in the sin¬ 
gular, and plur. and 

In Arabic, the verbs which drop the initial ^ in the imperfect 
and imperative usually lose it also in one of the commonest 
forms of the infinitive, taking, as a sort of compensation, the 


feminine termination ; e.g as well as and iijSj or 

S' io S y S ' 

aJj, as well as or as well as , alix., as well 

as tiLj. Precisely corresponding infinitives in Hebrew, as nih, 
ny'^; generally however, JTlS, HXX (for 

nX 2 f)) for /idtrt, etc. In fiyS the patJiachs arc due to the gut- 


tural, as in aieJ, The masculine form yS in Job is a 

rarity, and equally so the contracted feminine rh in i Sam. iv. 
19. Examples of the fuller form arc X'S'; "IDS SS' (Ps. xxx. 4), 
p 5 f'. The Ethiopic supplies us with many sub.stantives of this 
class, but not infinitives, as C£^: 0 ( 1 ^: 0 A^" In Ara- 

maic there are likewise a few, e.g. Dan. ii. 14; 

1^, lU is probably to be regarded as borrowed 

from the Hebrew my, 

T 

Passing on to the derived conjugations, I would first direct 
your notice to the transitive or causative Hiph'il, in Hebrew 
n'Sin. The presence of the 1 is sufficient guarantee that the 
verb originally began with this letter; an original ^ must have 
yielded The Arabic and Ethiopic have preserved for us 

the purer form jJjl, ACD’rtJ?:, in Syriac j^o], Vijo), vi>cL». In 
the passive Hoph^al^ the weak consonant is vocalised, for 

" ^ ^ cl 

as in Arabic for 
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In the same way, in the reflexive and passive NipUal, the 
Hebrew stands for according to the form 

whereas “rSv is by assimilation from corresponding to an 

Arabic from Alyl Such forms, though not uncommon in 

the modern language, are not deemed classical. 

The reflexive conjugations formed with the prefix ta require a 
little more attention. 

The simplest is the Aramaic Ethpe'cL Of this the oldest 
shape is to be discerned in the Ethiopic “ be born,” 

t’CD’yn: “be given.” In Syriac it always appears with vocalised 

for 'eth-f-lcdh, and that from 'cth-iv^ 4 cdJi, 

In Mandaitic however the vowelless yodh is dropped, giving 
3 'nny, T'* 7 n' 23 ; but “she was given” is as in Syr. 

A^Il. The corresponding conjugation in Arabic is, as 
you may remember, the 8th, ifta^ala. for JJLaj. This 

y 

^ ^ ^ i ^ c 

should give us these impossible forms neces¬ 


sarily become (jilA, the existence of which 

is admitted, although the assimilation of ivt into tt is greatly 
preferred : J^l, jiJl, The imperf. of the former is 

v» ^ y .J y 

Jiob, jAjb, of the latter jiJb, So usual has 


this assimilation become that many secondary roots beginning 
with t have been formed from this conjugation ; e.g. jIj “to be 
born in one’s hou.se, be hereditary”; “be wide,” ^ “fear 

God,” “ rely on,” '^\ “ insert,” ^.^1 " suspect.” In Syriac 
'\o2. is an example of this sort'. 


1 [Prof. Wright’s ms. cites atso ^ o 7 late Heb. JjJR, which some scholars 
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On the reflexive of the Hebrew viz. Hithpa"al, in Syr. 
I will merely remark that the prefixed syllable some¬ 
times preserves the initial w from passing into y. So in niinn, 

T' \ • 

ym"!, nsinn; whence in post-biblical Hebrew the substan¬ 
tives and The Syriac AoZ] is hardly a parallel, bc- 

cause in that language we have the Pa“cl ^^0 and the noun 

.0 7 

(rio. 

The tendency to assimilate the zv to the following letter, 

✓ "'S) 

which we saw in the Arabic 8th conj. appears in the other 
dialects in some other forms. In Hebrew, for instance, yX'=- 
assimilates in Hiph ‘11 and Hoph'al, y' 2 fn, y?fn. The same 
is the case with and ; and with the rad. HX'. impf. 

Niph. PlSJ, Hiph. n' 2 fn. In other instances the assimila¬ 
tion is merely sporadic, as in ID', and even rrhr] (inf. 
Hoph^al). In Aramaic instances of a similar kind are from 
= Dan. vii. 26 [Compl., Norzi, Baer], from "HtV’> 

Syr. ^'Aj, from whence in Bibl. Aram. 

with dissimilation of dd into nd. 


2. The verbs which are really '"S arc very few in number in 
the Semitic languages, and call for but little notice. In Hebrew 

there are only seven or eight altogether; not used 


in Kal; not used in the perf. Kal; |^p^ 

not used in perf. Kal; and the Hiph'Ils and 


connect with so still Muhlau and Volck, iith ed., 1890. But 


like the Syriac ^ > seems rather to be a denominative from JjLDQ^, eUbva 

(so Noldeke; cf. Frankel, Lehnww, p. 273)1 therefore quite distinct from }pn, 

_-oZ. Ij 1 
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P&'n. is doubtful, and may be V'S; at least the Niph'al 
is IXij) Is. xliii. lo. The imperfects are Sp'V p)"» Pj 5 ''> 

“1^'", according to the Arabic form for ; but in- 

stances of assimilation occur, as (i Kings iii. 15), (i Sam. 
vi. 12), nkv The Hiph‘11 is I'ts'n for p'yn. 

but the original diphthong is retained in Prov. iv. 

25, Ps. V. 9 (Kere). In two cases the form * 1 'Eyin seems to be 
used, falsely conforming to verbs Y'fi, viz. Ps. v. 9 (Kethibh) and 
Is. xlv. 2 (Kethibh). The same has happened with Syr. 

. ; and with the Niph'al The Niph'al of is 

likewise, as we have seen, ^^13 (Is. liii. 10), and its Hoph'al *llfV 
(Is. liv. 17). The latter form would be quite en regie from a 
verb '"S, because in Arabic too would become in the 

X j X 

passive for the conforming to the preceding 

vowel. In Syriac and are the only words that 

exhibit the radical and the latter of these has a second form 
^oi which seems to have carried the day in Mandaitic, if we 
may judge by the word NpJID “foster, guardian,” for XpJIXJb- 

The Mand. equivalent of is also In the 8th 

conj. of the Arabic the same assimilation takes place as in verbs 

^<1 X X “gi X 

V'S5, e.g. ^ 1 . 

II. B. Verbs of which the middle radical is w or y. 

In treating of these verbs, and '"y in Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar, we must, at the outset, distinguish carefully between 
verbs that never undergo contraction, and those which, ac¬ 
cording to my view, are generally or always contracted. 
To the former class, for example, belong in Arabic many 

verbs of the form J-jO, as “to be flaccid” or "pendu- 
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lous,” “ to be very white and black” (of the eye), jy. “ to be 
one-eyed,” ‘‘to squint,” “to have the disease called 

(of a camel), “to be tender and flexible”; in Hebrew, 
Tin “ be white,” yii “ expire,” PIIX “ cry out,” n)'1 “ be airy and 
wide,” “be hostile* to,” t|'y “be weary”; in Syriac, siw 

7 7 

“be white,” ia^ “leap,” lo 5 “rejoice”; and in all three lan¬ 
guages verbs that are also V'V or ''S, as nn, ^oj; 

looi. What principle guided the Semitic languages in the 
contraction or non-contraction of verbs and '"y, I am un¬ 
able to state. I do not know why became uJU*, and 

y 

c-jU, whilst J^>. andjy: remained uncontracted; neither 

y y 

can I tell you why the Hebrew says HIX. while the Arab changed 

y y y y y 

his into 

The uncontracted verbs and '"y we may pass over alto¬ 
gether, as their inflexion is exactly like that of the regular verb. 
It is only the contracted ones that require our attention. And 
here I may remark that some grammarians of note, among them 
Aug. Miillcr, Noeldeke and Stade, regard this class as actual 
specimens of biliteral roots. Stade, for example, calls them 
mittelvocalig, “having a vowel in the middle,” and denies alto¬ 
gether the correctness of the term V'J^, for says he (p. 109) “ these 
roots never had a consonant ) in the second place.” For my 
own part, I prefer the older view, which is held by the Arab 
grammarians themselves, and for which I think we shall dis¬ 
cover many good reasons as we go along. 

The question of the existence of verbs in Hebrew has been 

^ [With the exception of verbs which have ' as their third radical (e.g. m*?, 
^jJ), all those verbs in which middle 1 or ' is treated as a consonant, appear to be 
denominatives and to have been formed at a relatively late period.—N.] 

16—2 
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finally settled by Noeldeke in the ZDMG. xxxvii. p. 525, in 
the affirmative [as against the view of Ewald that such forms as 
D'b and 1^3 are not true '"y verbs but shortened Hiphlls from 

roots V'y]. To this article I refer you for all necessary informa¬ 
tion on the subject. 

If you consult the Arab grammarians, they will tell you that 

such words as and Jib, had originally a ^ in the 

second place, which has generally been vocalised; whence it 
comes that its place is occupied by a long vowel, which must 
under certain circumstances be shortened. The rules for these 
processes are few and simple. 

(1) If three open syllables follow one another in succession 
the first of which has short d and the other two any of the three 
vowels, then the vowel of the second syllable is rejected, and the 

/ .X' x* 

second radical is changed into long A, Hence Jy becomes Jlji, 
becomes t-iU? J^ becomes Jib. If, however, the first 

x' 

radical has u and the second i, the latter vowel, as being the 

x' 'w» X* 

clearer, generally predominates, so that J^ becomes J->J \ 

although some of the Arabs contracted the form more regularly 

into Jy, whilst others gave the long vowel the intermediate 
sound of ti, kiila, 

(2) If the 1st radical be vowelless, and the 2nd and 3rd 
radicals have vowels, then the vowel of the second is thrown 

back upon the 1st, and the j or becomes the corresponding 
letter of prolongation or long vowel. Hence Jyy becomes 

^ ^ ^ C x' ^ ^ ^ fx , ^ x'x' X' ^ Cx ^ 

Jyb, ujLklJj 

Should the final radical under any circumstances lose its vowel, 
then the preceding long vowel must be shortened. The jussive 

c v»X Cxv.tx' Cx^X' o^x' Cxx-J tx X'-* O J Cx xX (x .x^ 

Jyb becomes Jib, t-Jliu u-ifcu, Jlib Jib? 

X 0 x- Cx ^ Cx 

^ further consequence of these changes 
is that the imperative of the ist conjugation drops the now 
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useless prosthetic a/if; Jyl becomes Jyl, Jil, Ji; or perhaps 
we may rather say that it never required the prosthetic a/i/, for 
the original would naturally become Jy and then Jjj, 

(3) In the perfect of the ist conjugation, when the first 
radical has a and the third is vowelless, contraction takes place, 
but the vowel of the first radical is affected either by the 

consonant or the vowel of the middle syllable. Hence 

^ ^ Z' ^ O v» 

becomes, not but through the influence of the y 

and becomes through the influence of the but 

becomes not or through the 

influence of the vowel i, which is characteristic of the intransi¬ 
tive form. Where these influences are combined, their operation 

z' O -Jz' 

is of course the more certain; can become nothing but 

-^0-» Z' z' z' 

and nothing but 

So much for the Arabic rules. Let us next study the forms 
of the Ethiopia, Hebrew and Syriac paradigms as compared 
with those of the Arabic. 

The Arabic stands, as we have seen, for for 

x' / x- x' Z' '^z 

Jib for jy©. The corresponding Ethiopia forms C8; 

“run,*' “conquer,” rb 4 : ‘‘go,’* PA: “come,” Ut<^: “set,** 

“turn,” are not identical with the .Arabic, for the Arabic long 
d does not ordinarily become or ^ in Ethiopia. The Ethiopia 
forms have been obtained by simple rejection of the vowel of 
the second radical, and subsequent change of the resulting diph¬ 
thongs ail, ai, into d, c. Thus rawasa, sayaina, became rausa, 
sayma, and then rasa, sema. These vowels are retained through¬ 
out the whole inflexion of the perfect, 

etc. The Hebrew form of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. is 
still more peculiar, and indeed very hard to explain. As Arabic 
long d regularly becomes 0 in Hebrew, we should have expected 
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DID to yield kom as the equivalent of kdma, and not kdin. 
How then is this form kdnty Dp, from kdniy to be explained? 

Assimilation to the class can scarcely have been in opera¬ 
tion, for Dp is always carefully distinguished from DD in its 

> > 

punctuation, and besides the fern, and plur. are Hfip, ^Op, not 

nSp^ ^Qp. It would seem as if, in this case, the Hebrew, 

attaching more weight than the Arab did to the characteristic 
vowel of the form, had shortened the original kazvam into kmUy 
and then derived the other persons from this shortened form as 
a base*. Similarly, the Hebrew differs from the Arabic in the 
turn which it gives to verbs with tt and i in the second syllable. 

The Arab changes into and into Jit; but the 

Hebrew attached more weight to the vowels as characteristic of 
the intransitive form, and spoke not niAthy but HD meth (for mity 

from mazvii ); not bdsh or 'Ary but 5^13 bdsh and 'dr (for 
bush and 'iiry from bawushy 'aimir). These forms resemble those 

^ y y ^ y y K y 

of the Arabic 2nd pers. for 

y y y y 

y t^*y 

In Aramaic the ordinary form is precisely what we 
should expect, with long d corresponding to the Arabic d; e.g. 

Dp, DB^, Mand. DNp, B'NS “remain”; but 

Mand. fl'D, corresponding to Heb. np_ The 3rd pers. sing. 

O y y y y y ^ y jf ^ y y 

fern, is in Arabic ^The 

Heb. DDp ntta, nriD, with the tone ordinarily on the 

1st syllable, are derived directly from the forms of the masc. 
DD. nD. E>i 3 : but we also find with older termination, 

|t> ’ - T '/ 

Ezek. xlvi. 17. The Aramaic forms are ftSD, Dan. iv, 30; Syr. 

' It may be, however, that the sound of the vowel was even still somewhat 
longer than that of < 1 , something between it and dy as the spelling in Hos. x. 14 
may seem to indicate. 
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AkHD, AkjflO, Mand. n«lb«p, riKIW. Similarly in 

yj y' y» ^ yj ^ ^ ^ 

the 3rd pers. plur., l^U, IjlU?, IjjUs, corresponding 

to Aramaic, !|i3^, Dan. iii. 12, Ezra v. 2; Syr. aSao, 

Qiam, oA^; Mand. nOttNp (without 1 ), in the 

fuller form P’OSp. The Heb. top, np, top, 

^"1X> with the tone usually on the ist syllable, are derived 
directly from the corresponding singulars. Dp, etc. 

In the 2nd pers. sing, and its analogous forms we find a still 
greater variety among the dialects. In Arabic the 2nd pers. 

sing. masc. is or from a verb medial 


Here the vowels u and / are due respectively 
cither to the influence of the last radical j or or of the 


characteristic vowel ic or i\ 




^ ^ X ^ ^ .x'c ^ ^ 

I J = L*‘ • 

In Hebrew the form is fUDI?, HWi Dft'lD, to*l 3 , with 

short and kd^nes (d) appears only in pause, ^P\Qp, Micha vii. 8, 


Ps. cxix. 102, Jerem. xxxiii. 25. Before Kimhi's 

• :|T • . |T * • 

time, however, even the ordinary forms used to be pointed with 
> .> 

kdmes, fllbp, at least when the accent was inil^cL From 

T ;It’ t ; t ’ 9 

> > 

np we have, unexpectedly, nOD, (we should have expected 
> > > 

nnb. ^tob), and in pause tobi, Gen. xix. 19, but also !|tob 1 . 

T ’ • -t' : ITT 

From verbs with d we get ^ 31^3 (for busht, bushti, 

bushmi). On the other hand, the long vowel is steadily pre- 

> 

served in the Aramaic, not merely in the ist pers., Hp^ 
Ezra vi. 12, Syr. Aioia, Ainffi, Mand. fltoKp. n'bttJ; but also 
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in the second, Dan. Hi. 10, Syr. Alao, ALqcd, Mand. 

flpXn = Aoi, DSkS = “ didst teach.” 

Passing on to the imperative, we find the Arabic forms to be 
such as But the plurals are Ij-cy, lyU, 

fern. vulgar Arabic,the shortening of the 

sing, forms is neglected, ; unless an accus. suffix 

or an enclitic prep, follows, as shil-nl “carry me,” kul-liy kul- 
Wmm. In Ge‘cz the corresponding forms are > rbC: or 

^Cx, OA:? exactly like the Heb. ^Ib^p; 6413 , ^ 1 X 3 ; 

'^iaj In Hebrew D^lp stands for Dip; but tii 3 

was originally M\ for t«{ 13 , i< 13 : 12^13 bdshh, for b^washu ; 

\lrt^ for 'dimrt. In Ge'ez the form rhC: is difficult to explain; 
perhaps we may regard it as an example of the change of d into 
dy and as therefore standing iox Iidr\ if so, then the other form 
d>C: is only a weakening of the original rbC;, brought about by 
the influence of the common form In Aramaic we find 

nothing unusual; Bibl. ^Dlp Dan. vii. 5 > Ezra iv. 2i; Syr. 
>* ... 
^Q-O, Mand. Dip? 3 in? but also DID- The verb 

HD, Ao^ has flD, i-oio, Mand. DUD; and in Mand. there 

is one example with a, viz. “ dwell,” by assimilation to the 
class y”J^. 

For the imperfect indicative the Arabic has the three forms 

yj O >- y* O ^ vJ» ✓ O y. v» C 

t-jLki;, jJwwuj, standing respectively for . 

The peculiar Ge‘cz indicative may be exemplified by such words 
as PrhCD’C:, It is only the forms 

of the subjunctive that we can compare with the Arabic indica¬ 
tive. Here then we have The 

verb rbC: “to go,” has the same double formation as in the 
imperative, viz. ^rbC: as well as ^rlvC:? which we must explain 
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in the same way.—In Hebrew the preformatives have usually 
retained the original vowel a, as correspond¬ 

ing exactly to the three Arabic forms, since was originally 
yabd'u\ other examples may be the very doubtful Gen. vi. 
3, and ESip', Job viii. 14. The only instance of the weakening of 
the preformative to i is for yabimshii, yabdsh, yibash, 

yebosh. The jussives of are in Arabic jjy, 

O z<' X O 

and to these correspond in Hebrew DW Dhfl 
still farther shortened with vav conversive into Dp-'l DPWIi 

*'’■ I TT- ^ T T - 

If however the last radical be “1 or a guttural, then 

& is substituted for b or b, as nyi, “ID' 1 , ITl'Ti; except 
> 

. In the 3rd pers. plur. fern, we should expect, after the 

O x O y' o Z^ 

analogy of the Arabic ,^jzoji;, a Hebrew form 

j and this actually occurs in hjxod. xvi. 35i 

(for tab&na, tabwa'nd), but more frequently this form is 

assimilated to that of verbs and a diphthongal '-7- inserted, 
with consequent restoration of the long vowel, 

' I T . ; 

The Aramaic forms of the imperfect arc just what wc should 

9s 

naturally expect, viz. 2>oaaj, 2>Qa-caj, There is however 

another form in use, viz. Syr. ^anj, Mand. and Talmud. DIpO. 
In Syriac I can scarcefy remember any but singular forms, 
ioanJ, iOQ-ol, though ^!ianj is quoted^; but in Mand. the 
plural is f Nfl'/SO, ^tc., while in the verb Dip 

the vowel of the 2nd syllable is rejected, p&p’J, f NfipO- These 
Mandaitic forms coincide with those from verbs y"y in the same 
dialect, as from piW “sprinkle,” from TJJ, and the 

Syriac variation must be traced to a similar assimilation of V'y 

0 9s -9 

1 [^SOQ-QJ is demanded by the metre m Ephr. Syr., iii. 316 A.—^N.] 
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to The verb ci^U, n&, has in all the dialects 

rtfiV ZaSDJ, like from ^ 33 , or ^0}.nj from ^fjD. In 

T • T 

Mandaitic we find a future in a, ‘Mwell,” by 

assimilation to the class 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew has the simple form D^p> 
for Dip, as in the regular verb Sbp for^Sbp. The form SID, 

B'iS, probably springs from a long a, bd\ Wr, bdsh, for 
baiva\ 'aivaVy baivaslL —In the infinitive absolute on the contrary, 
niD. Ditr, nia, are contractions of sawAr^ shaivAby inazvatk. —The 

0 r 

Aramaic infinitive is Dpa, Syr. i<lQSD, for iOdOSo; the same 

variation occurs as in the imperfect, especially in Mandaitic and 

Talmudic i.e. wjtixk), D>?p'a, jKl'a, Talm. Dp'D^ fia^a, p^a; 

but the emphatic form of DKp'a in Mandaitic is Xap^a, as if 
from a verb 

The original form of the participle active must have been 

5 ^ ^ 

j\^\ but in the contracted verbs the j at the beginning of 

s ^ 

the syllable was changed into hamzay ^ 15 , and the verbs mediae 

5 

followed this analogy, These forms are liable to a 

*» i* 5 5 5 

rare contraction into 1415,^1.0 as for cJoll “armed,” jU 

ss S ^ s S 

for y U “ feeble,” uJll? for “ going about,” for 

“decayed” (a tooth), j\^\ 2fU for <i 5 U “cowardly.” To this corre- 
✓ ^ 

sponds the rare Hebrew form tDlS, xxv. 7, D'DIS, Zach. x. 5, 

D'blp, 2 Kings xvi. 7, for bU, bds, kdm. The more usual form is 

> 

however analogous to that of the perf., viz. K 3 , fern. 11 X 3 . “IT, 
DX, p, sometimes written with tJ, as Judg. iv. 21, D'bNjy 

Ezek. xxviii. 24, 26,niDX^, Ezek. xvi. 57, 2 Sam. xii. 1,4, 

Prov. X. 4 (compare the perf DXp, Hos. x. 14). This form 
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seems to me to be best explained as arising from a nominal 
katal, i.e. sawdm, rawds, bawd’, contracted after the analogy of 
the perfect into sam, ras, ba'. In the same way in intrans. verbs, 
with e and 0 in the second syllable, e.g. Hlb for HIID {mawlt, 

mit), for pS {Imvis, Us), for (jbmvtish, bash), accord- 

5 y 

ing to the Heb. 133 , or the Arabic adjectives laij. 
In Aramaic similar pfienomena recur. In Bibl. Aram, the form 
is D^j 5 Dan. ii. 31, plur. in K‘thtbh piNl, pyW, emph. 

j constr. nXT, The K(!rc usually substitutes ^ for K in 
these plur. forms, In Syriac only the singular 

is written with 1. pronounced however, we are told, 

kdycm. The fern, and plurals are invariably with yfid, 

V ,0. In Mandaitic the ^ is written in the sing, 
masc. too, fern. Kl! 3 '^ip.—The passive participle 

of the Hebrew is exemplified by J®, fern. for 

maw/ll^ saw/lgi IhvAtdh, In Aramaic the corresponding form is 
Mand. “depicted,'* S'D “measured,” for scy(m, 
etc. 

I shall now proceed to the derived conjugations of these 
verbs, and go through them as rapidly as possible. 

I. The uncontracted verbs form their Pi^'el quite 

✓ ^ y y 

regularly; e.g. jya, jo:., “to blind of one eye,” 

7 7 

“bend,” 5 aji “leap in numbers.” The contracted ones too 
exhibit the normal form, that is to say, the weak letter, being 
strengthened by doubling, undergoes no change or only a slight 

x'Wx' 

one. In Arabic, for example, we have Jjj, 

in Ge'ez rh©8: “inspect,” “visit,” 8 (D’ 0 : “cry out”; in Heb. 
^•|J^ “surround,” Ps. cxix. 6i; Aram. TIT, Syr. JOj, *.^^01, 

5o{, Mand. TIKI. But more frequently the middle 

consonant appears as a the origin of which I explain thus. 
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In a form like kauwan, the initial of the second syllable was 
changed in Hebrew and Aramaic into kauycm (comp. 

ifljj; /Tn, N*in, whence, by assimilation of the preceding 

IS 7 

letter, kaiycm, and finally kiyycm. So in Aram. 

n\ 7 7 7 

I K>, etc. In Hebrew forms like D'^p^ 

belong to the later stage of the language.. In place of Pi‘‘el the 
Hebrew frequently exhibits another formation, viz. Pilel, of 
which the older form was PaHal, as D/bip, D&IT, DDIS, 

etc., for katimam, raiLmaniy etc. 

2 . HiplCil and Hoph'aL The contracted Arabic form is 

^ ^ 'i-t y' y^t 

for correspond in Ge‘ez ACS:? 

ATl,JS:> which seem to be taken directly from the simple 
forms Tl.?: . Some verbs however exhibit a short a 

in the 2nd syllabic, which before a final guttural may become c; 
e.g. A+<^: 'akdma\ hh^\ 'andma, as well as Affll^: 

'atdka, “hem in,” as well as A'^©4^:; hh'Hx 'andha or 
'aniha, “lengthen”; Adi A: 'abta “bring or put in”; Adlrh: 
'abiha, “permit.” Such words seem to be really derived from 
the old form \xkivdviay 'atnvdvuiy \ibivPa, etc.; perhaps with 
doubling of the first letter by way of compensation, as in fTDn, 

—The Hebrew form D^pH stands far below the Arabic 

and Ge'ez. The original hakivdma must have already passed 
through the stages of hakivdiUj hikivdm, hikwUn, hikim, before it 
could become kck'hn. The 2nd pers. of the Hebrew is likewise 

y o yi. 

far removed from the purity of the Arajpic for 

y ^yK.X 

The purer form docs indeed occur in such cases as 
nwn, nnibn. nxnn, nmn, piur. Dn«an, omn: but com- 
monly an assimilation to verbs is effected by the insertion 
of d, for original d, in which case the vowel of the preformative 
is usually d, sometimes d, and the vowel of the radical syllable 
sometimes instead of J; as nTyn, nitt'IM, n'l'Dm, 

nb'i^n, nnnyn, nfaaii; and in the plur. DHifSTI 

T 'v:' T • v:' T -I-' T * v •-;> 
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Dnh^n. The Aramaic perfect is in the 
Old Testament D'j^n, D'pni_, 2nd sing. ftD'pH, ist 

sing, flto'prt, 3rd plur. in Syr. *£^ 2 . 1 ; in Mand. 

D'pK, D"T«. In this last dialect the ist pers. seems often to be 
identical in form with that of verbs y"y, e.g. ri'fipK, n'tOlSyNTT 
“I despised,” but n'pnK.—The imperfect is in Arabic 

for with the jussive and imperative ^\, In 

Ge^ez the imperfect indicative is , the subjunc¬ 
tive .PftvC; imperative ATxJ?";. But verbs of the 

form A-flA: have in the subjunctive ,P^^: yakhn, 

imperative A'flTs:. In Hebrew D^'p^ stands for 

ya-hakwim, yakivivi ; the jussive is Dp^, the vowel of v/hich is 
still further shortened with ) conversive into Dp^'l In Aramaic 
the corresponding form is D'p', iOj.ru; but in Syriac the form 

participle is admissible, and this is the only one 

found in Mandaitic, e.g. DHNi, DpXlb. These are all 

assimilated to verbs as appears from the plur. pS'ibpxa 
as compared with JlS'p'riNJb, “afflicting them.”—The passive of 

this conjugation in Arabic is for In Hebrew the 

original hukwdma would naturally become hnkdviay hukdm, but 
the form in actual use has been entirely assimilated to that of 
verbs V'S> Dp^H, In Syriac we have only the passive 

participle ^jCLOLd, for mukwain, inukdm\ but in Biblical Aramaic 
there is the remarkable survival HD^pn Dan. vii. 4, wrongly 

pointed nttpH in verse 5. 

3. Of the reflexive conjugations with prefixed ta, I will only 
notice the corresponding to the 8th conjugation of the 

✓ o 

Arabic. In Arabic the form is, of course, jUf-U contracted for 
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J; but the uncontracted form is used in many verbs either 
* ✓ 

by itself or along with the other; e.g. or 

In Ge‘ez the corresponding forms are +U(D’Tl: '*be agitated/* 
The Aramaic of the Bible exhibits 
Dto, but also The one form, comes directly 

from the original tasayama, tasdina. The doubling of the t 
may be an attempt to compensate for the radical which has dis¬ 
appeared by contraction, and so to give the word something of 

the outward form of the normal ; or it may be merely imi¬ 

tated from the Ethtafal {Ittaf'al). The other form, pWn, has no 

doubt arisen by assimilation to the Ethtafal or reflex of Af^el, the 
two being completely confounded in Syriac. E.g. piJin is Eth- 

pe'cl of }I i>ClxJCX) 2 .] or of i>clCD; but ^iZ), 

.1 s 2 .Z.l arc Ethtaf'als irom m-^ 1 ) «n i s'). In Mandaitic 

l XXX 

however the two conjugations can be readily distinguished ; 

ps'Sn'j is Ethpe^el from ; DN"lKr>'J, Ethtafal from Din. I 
find however “ I was quieted,” which seems to be Eth- 

pe'cly whereas %>^k-i-jZZ] must be regarded as Ethtafal. 


4. The last form to which I shall direct your attention is 
the reflexive and passive Nipkal. The Arabic form may be 

^ ^ ✓ O ✓'X x'O ✓ >-0 V* y 

exemplified by for imperf. oUJo, 

(jwljo..' I” Hebrew was originally naddsk, contracted 

^ ''S. 

from nadwash, as in the Arabic 4th conj. from ; and so 
> > 

fern. nViSJ, plur. WS 3 , One verb, exhibits the weaken¬ 

ing of a to i in the preformativc. The ist and 2nd persons are 
assimilated to verbs by the insertion of a vowel; viz. 2nd 

plur. DnWSJ, with d\ ist pers. sing. 'fliUDJ, 

with sinking of 6 to d. The infinitives have the form 
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Sten, nton. The vowel S (for d) is sunk to d in (Isaiah 

XXV. 10); and the preformative is absorbed in (Job xxxiii. 

30), if the reading be correct. The imperative is exemplified by 
{bn for hinkaii {hinkazvin)^ ten, !i)shn, the last with irregular 
doubling of the in. The imperfect is, for example, for 

yinkdn, from yankawin, with irregular 

doubling of the m. • 

Of the frequent and close resemblances in form between 
verbs and we have already had many examples. I may 
add to these such Hiph‘lls as with its Hoph^al ;iDn and 

ri'Drt, which latter differs only in form from n^DM; whereas in 

some other cases the difference perhaps extends to the meaning 
as well, as HOH cause to rest'’ and Pl'lin “lay down.” Similar 

is the Niph^al for namdl (uannml), Gen. xvii. 26, participle 
ntey Gen. xxxiv. 22, for namallm {namwallm). 


II. C. Verbs of tvhich the ird radical is w or y. 

We now proceed to the large and important class of verbs 
in which the weak letter occupies the third place in the root. 
In our Hebrew Grammars these are generally called verbs iTS, 
but as the n is merely a vowel-letter, I prefer speaking of 
them as verbs or according to circumstances. Verbs 
strictly so called, are such as ^ 133 , which pertain to a quite 
different class, verba tertiae guttnralts. 

In the first conjugation, the fullest form of the verbs of this 
class has been preserved*in Ethiopic, where no contraction takes 
place in the perfect 3rd pers. sing, masc.: taldzva, “follow”; 

flflP: “weep” ; rh^ 0 : hdywa/'Xwo:'\ OflP: 'dbyaj^h^^ 

large”; Ch?l r^fa, “ see.” The solitary in.stance that I re¬ 
member of contraction is in a form corresponding to Hcb. Pi“el, 
viz. Urp: Jiallo, for Urt0: halldwa [“he was”], which are both in 
use. The final vowel was obviously dropped in this exceed¬ 
ingly common word, and the resulting diphthong aw then natu¬ 
rally passed into 6 ,—In Arabic the final w appears as such only 
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in verbs of the form Jjci, as ‘'to be noble/’“to be 
sweet.” In verbs third such a form would be impossible; the 
final would at once influence the vowel n so as to change it 

into and the form Jjo, if it ever occurred, would be indistin¬ 
guishable from as “be ashamed,” ^“be sated 

with drink.” Not only so, however, but verbs third j of the form 
Jxi are indistinguishable from verbs third because the in¬ 
fluence of the vowel kesr necessarily changes ^ into , as 
“be pleased with,” for “be comforted or consoled,” for 

^^9 for These forms, be it observed, are all uncon¬ 


tracted (with the exception of , which a false analogy has 

■C» 

shortened into ; but in the most common form of all, Jjtj, 

the contraction, of which we found but a trace in Ethiopic, has 
become customary. Tdlaxva and bdkaya drop their final vowel, 
but the resulting diphthongal terminations aiv and ay both pass 
in Arabic into d, tdldy bdkd. For distinction’s sake the gram¬ 


marians bid us write IIU with alify when the final radical is %Vy 

and with j, when the final radical is j, but the sound is one 
and the same. 


In Hebrew the tendency of the 1 to pass into ' has almost 
obliterated the differences between verbs and The 

radical alone has preserved the final tv in such forms as 



Job iii. 25, and, which is more remarkable, in an adjective 


of the form Jjti, viz. or Job xvi. 12, xxi. 23, Jerem. 

xlix. 31 (written V^^). Neither do intransitive verbs of the 


form seem to occur in Hebrew, so that we have only verbs 
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of the form Jxi to deal with. These follow exactly the same 
course as in Arabic; the final vowel was dropped, and the result¬ 
ing diphthongal terminations passed into rf, which the Hebrews 
expressed by the vowel-letter H. In this way the original taldwa, 
bakdyay became taldw^ tala ; bakdy, baka ; and were written rhn 
‘"hang,” ‘‘weep.*' 

In Aramaic the intransitive forms are not very common, e.g., 
in Syriac, which stand for shaliya, shallwa, and 

hadiyay hadkva. So in Mandaitic, “he swore to me.” 

The transitives have undergone the same contraction as in 
Hebrew, only that the termination is here usually expressed by 
1 K, and the door thereby opened for further confusion, as in 

vulgar Arabic, with the entirely different verbs like \^^y 

llSo. The words stand for faldwa, bakdya ; whereas 

were originally hatd'ay mald'a. Similarly in Man¬ 
daitic Ntn “saw,” “drank,” “sought for” (for 

In the Bibl. Aram. and H are used indifferently. 

One verb in Aramaic constantly takes prosthetic alcph, viz. 
'WN Dan. v. 3,4, , for . I mention this for the sake 

• • • I «!< X 

of calling attention to the same phenomenon in vulgar Arabic 
(Spitta, p. 232), e.g. ihkd “he narrated,” iskd “he gave water,” 
irmd “ he threw or pelted.” 

The 3rd pers. sing. fern, must of course originally have been, 
as in Ethiopic, taldivat, flTlP^: bakdyat. (The contracted 

UA*: hallo \iiifray p. 271] admits of a contracted halloty 

for halldwat.) In Arabic and Aramaic the intransitives 

are regular in formation, 

for shalzyaty shaliwat; Mand. “arrived,” “became 

dense or firm’*; vulgar Arabic of Egypt, mishiyct “she went,” 
from viisht, or more commonly mishyct, bikyet, nisyety ridyet. 
In the Targums the punctuation is JlX'JD, but this I 

consider doubtful. Rut the tran.sitives undergo contraction: 
galdwat or galdyat becomes in Aramaic galdt, which appears in 

17 


W. L. 
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Biblical Aramaic as flDD, HIH flil. JTIS?; the form with 

T ; ’ T“.^ r y T**: ’ 

pathach, though equally common, seems to be less correct, e.g. 
Wn, nnp, riDp, njy; m Syr. as in Mand. as 

HNTn, (for ALo); in the TalmM as HTH, Wri, or more 

commonly ^NTHi 'iiirij where the ' must be a trace 

either of the lost radical or of the evanishing final soft t, which 

wholly disappears in Mandaitic before enclitics, as ‘'she 

swore to him.” In Arabic the same contraction takes place, 
but the Arab has a certain dislike to a long vowel in a shut 

C/ ✓ ✓ 

syllable, and has consequently shortened At into at, 


and these for or and 

In Hebrew, according to the analogy of nStSj? for 
nStDp, we should expect the 3rd pcrs. sing. fern, to be 

• Mif. t:it 

(for Hvi), and this form is actually once found, with the older 

accentuation in pause, viz. n^DIl, Ps. Ivii. 2. More frequently, 

however, the Hebrew takes the same course as the Arabic, and 
contracts the original galdyat into galdt, whence with suffix- 
pronouns in sundry derived conjugations, Ruth iii. 6, 

viVa, Zach. V. 4, Prov. vii. 21. But in pause the vowel is 


slightly lengthened, Job xxxiii. 4, W! Job xlii. 5, 

Ps. xeix. SO, Ps. xliv. i6; and so also in the 

• : T • • : T • 

separate form Lev. xxv. 21, 2 Kings ix. 37 kUMbh, 


Siloam inscription 1 . 3, and from derived conjugations 
Lev. xxvi. 34, (in pause), Ezek. xxiv. 12, nSan. Jerem. 

T : V ' * ' T : T ’ 

xiii. 19. Far more frequently, however, the Hebrew uses sepa¬ 
rately the form HPlby, in pause nntW, Herein 

there is no great mystery. The language had got accustomed 
to the form nStap , and as the old (for was no 

T ; liT T T It 

longer perspicuous and intelligible, the usual termination n_ 
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was once more appended to it. We ourselves do much the 
same thing when we say thou loveSTy with a double pronominal 
termination, to distinguish this form externally from he loves or 
loveth. It is curious, however, to observe the Mandaite using a 
similar form when he connects the verb with an enclitic, as 

"it pleased him,” “she revealed to you,” 

“she came to them.” Here etc. stand for 

DKnWn etc., the final*/ having disappeared as in the ordinary 
or “she fell,” compared with the separate 

On the 3rd pers. dual, which occurs only in Arabic, I will 
merely' remark that the masc. form is uncontracted, , 
Ij^- 9 whereas the fern, is directly derived from the 


contracted singular. The form in use is IjLL^, IX^, not, as we 

✓ XX XXX 

should have expected, bU ,, though these latter are said 

to occur dialectically. The ear having once got accustomed to 

O XX 

the dual was naturally taken from this form, as was 

X XXX O XXX 

lijuo from LJixJXS. 

The 3rd pers. plur. masc. requires a little more explanation. 
Reverting to the Ethiopic, we find in use the uncontracted 

TrtGXs taldwHy ninP: bakdyn, CHIP: 'dbyri\ to which correspond 

> ^ > 

in Hebrew the pausal VDH, Deut. xxxii. 37, Num. xxiv. 6, 
> 

Vrin, Is. xxi. 14, jerem. xii. 9; and so too probably, though out 
of pause, Ps. Ixxiii. 2, 'Sj*! VD 3 (for kWiibJi)y and Prov. 
xxvi. 7, [where some copies read] nSSO vSt (for [the 

Massoretic] vS'ii = iiV'i). More usually, however, contraction 
takes place in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic. In Arabic the 
form varies according to the characteristic vowel; \ 
becomes and also become \yJj and 


17—2 
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\; but a preceding fatha produces a diphthong, for 




\yxQj for • 


The vulgar forms in Egypt are ramil 


from ramdy but viishiy?) or mishyu from inishl “go,” bikyih 
nisyu, ridyu. In Aramaic wc may also remark a difference 
between the intransitive and the transitive forms: makes 

X 

y O- jL^-g, shortened into but makes 

tracted, after dropping the final n, into ^ g^ldiv for gUld’A. 
The corresponding form in Biblical Aramaic texts is usually read 
with 0 for ait, IJy, BH, itSfi; but also VWH Dan. 

V. 3, 4. In the later Jewish writings I find such forms as !|Da, 
, and In Syriac the original gd/d’d is used with 

suffixes, as wjJoJlo or ^Jodl^s, “they sought me.” In our 
Jewish Aramaic texts the punctuation is exemplified by 

Dan. V. 6, in later texts In Mandaitic the usual 

form is |1in, jinfi}', pi (for pjl^), but the n is sometimes 

dropped, Ittl, lllf, Ul; this latter form is always used with 
enclitics, N'lUlf. With suffixes the shorter form is 

employed, c.g. pin “saw me,” “sought me” ; but the fuller 
form with ^ often occurs, as pn'n “saw me,” P'l'jr, p'jy. In 
Hebrew the prevalent form is identical with that of the vulgar 
Arabic. The normal vSn {for ga/aj/1) has been contracted into 

T 

The corresponding fern, in Ethiopic is taldwd, bakdyd, 'dbyd. 
In Aramaic the yet fuller form with 'final n is preserved, e.g. 

Chald. ]^y, pq (for JWq); Syr. ^^ 5 , but far 

more common arc the shortened nX'JD. 

With suffixes, however, the Syriac exhibits the purer forms 

intact, < » 1 » In Mandaitic this form is rare, 

but Noeldeke gives as examples N'T/iy and or 

which arc probably to be read c/isi^ and ekti^ or k’m\ for ■ ffj'i 
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and The Arabic, as you may remember, has adopted 

the form instead of the original katahhia ; whence in this 
class of verbs we meet, according to the vowel of the 2nd 

X o xOxx X X x.^x 

syllable, with the forms The form 

XOX Xv*x XOJX 

stands for j^^^^and for 

In the 2nd pers. sing. masc. the Ethiopic exhibits the oldest 
form tAQ’n: taldzvka, nn.ein: bakdyka, On.£]n: ‘abayka, from 
OTlP;; The contracted form too is common in verbs 3rd za, as 
1 ’iVn: rh?"!!!, much rarer in those 3rd y, as ir 4 .in:; Verbs 3rd 
y, of which the 2nd radical is a guttural, weaken the diphthong 
still further into /, as CA.Ii: rif’fka, C^Ti: rU'ika, from CAP: 
and COP:: In classical Arabic the forms are precisely what we 


should expect from analogy : ^ makes and 


and but Ij and make and . 

XX •• 

In the modern dialects these words may be pronounced nearly 
as flot and r'7fuH, which are weakened in the dialect of N. Africa 
to i'l and /, gJirjfit and r'init, Spitta gives the Egyptian 

forms as saket and mishit. In the Aramaic dialects there is a 
considerable variety. The Biblical Aramaic of Daniel exhibits 

nnn ii. 41, 43, 45, iv. 17, mi ii. 31, 34, and iv. 19 

{kcthlbh, where I do not understand the Massoretic alteration 
into HI!!*!), nn '33 (in some MSS. even with incompre¬ 

hensible ~ or —) Dan. iv. 27, all with soft which I do not find 
it easy to explain ; in later books we find as well as 

but in the plural the weaker form has prevailed, e.g. 


pn'TH Dan. ii. 8. Intransitive verbs of the form have of 
course n'JD, }!|ri'!ID. In Syriac only the form 

X , X 

is used; and from the intransitive likewise 
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with hard t, by way of distinction from the ist pers. 

• I 

The Mandaitic appears to have weakened the original vowels 
most, for though the plural exhibits the diphthong 

pn'Nirii more frequently than the weaker pfl’lp. or 

/?), yet in the singular we find only n'Trii (for 

n'p). Lastly in Hebrew the weakest form of all has pre¬ 
vailed ; Dn'JS, stand for ban^thay b^nithhUy and these for 

T • T ’ V • : ’ • 

bafidyta^ banaytum. 

The 1 st pers. sing, and plur. deviate but little from the ana¬ 
logy of the 2 nd. In Ge‘ez and Arabic the forms, apart from the 
pronominal affix, arc identical; and in the vulgar dialects the 
forms are sakct, sakend, mishit^ mishtnd. In Hebrew too 

are the exact counterparts in vocalisation of 
standing for 'asdyti^ ^asdynd. The one form is remark- 

• J - T 

able as corresponding exactly with the Arabic 

The Aramaic forms we must notice with a little more detail. 
The book of Daniel and the Targilms offer us 

ayjyi, with e for at; the weaker occurs in Dan 

vii. 19 ; intrans. verbs have naturally the vowel 

. . 

Similarly in Syriac, in the singular, r(!ineth (eastern) or 

Ajl1o5 r^mith (western); but the plural retains the older diph- 

y V y X 

thong ^5 or Intransitives have always 

X y X 

or In Mandaitic the usual form is 

n'3 (for n^yi), but whether with ^ or / is uncertain. The plural 
has not only the weaker form pi, but also the 

stronger diphthongal pj^NtDn> p^KIp, pi^KtSib. Before encli¬ 
tics the plural exhibits both forms, The 

singular in the same position has only the weak form, but in two 
varieties. Firstly, the final H may be rejected, as n*?np, nnnn; 
or, secondly, the original termination of the ist person may be 
restored, n^H'^p) “I dwelt in it.” In the Talmud 
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the ordinary form of the ist pers. sing, has also lost the final t, as 
I came, ” “I asked,” 'Wn Wj!) "for thee 

have I read (the Scriptures), for thee have I repeated” (the 
Mishnah); but the fuller form is found occasionally both in it 

and in the Targums, as WJD. 

Passing on to the imperfect, I will first invite your attention 
to the forms in Ge*ez*of,the indie, and subj. In the indie, the 
original forms must have been y^tdl^wu, y^bdktyu ; but the final 
short vowels were dropped, yielding yHdlhv, y^bdkt^y ; and the 
contraction took place, giving as the actual forms in use yHtdlii, 
y^bdki, y^w^'ty 3 sing. f. tctal^xvi^ t^bakLyt\ 3 pi. m. yHa- 

Ihviiy ycbakeyil. In the subj., which corresponds with the ordi¬ 
nary imperf. of the other Semitic languages, the fuller yetl^w, 
yebk^y, were contracted \rv\.oyitl/i, yibkt\ 3 sing. f. tUtlSivi, t(^bkiyt\ 
3 pi. m. ytftlhui), yt^bk^yfl. The forms with a in the 2nd syllabic 
may be exemplified by yiftaiv, y^^bay^ which become yhftau^ 
ytbai\ the former may be further vocalised \nto ySftd. 

The form of the Arabic imperfect is, as you remember, iden¬ 
tical with that of the Ethiopic subjunctive; Ar, ydktulu — Kth. 
yiktei. We therefore obtain in the imperf. indie, the forms ydt- 
luwtc, ydbkiyu, yardayu. The rejection of the final short vowels 
reduces these to ydtln2v,ydbkiy, ydrday, which then become ydt/ii 

✓'Ox' 

, ydbkt ydrdd The subjunctive differs from the 

indie, only in its final vowel a, instead of it ; but as the combina¬ 
tions tiwa and iya do not undergo contraction, the forms in use 

x' O.X 

are ydtluwa , dmd ydbkiya whereas the combination 

0 X'Ox' 

aya becomes first ay and then d, ydrdd, which is therefore 

indistinguishable from the indie. The corresponding vulgar 
forms are yinisht and yirdd. The 3rd Arabic form, the jussive, 
is marked in the regular verb by the absence of any final vowel, 

O 

JJbb . Hence in verbs 3rd ^ and ^ the original form must have 

OjOx' O O.' Cx x'Ox' 

been which would necessarily become ydtld, 

ydbkt, yardd, and thus coincide with the indicative. To obviate 
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this, the language shortened the final vowels, and the result was 

ex' z' O.z' 

the formsydtlu JJy, ydbki yarda 

These Arabic forms in their turn cast much light on the 
corresponding ones in Hebrew. If we regard the word rhy by 

itself, we might readily suppose that the final vowel ^ was merely 
a dulling or obscuration of an older /J; thdityig'/^ stood for 

just asstands for pn, Ar.or for <g 7 ?, Ar. Were 

this the case, would correspond letter for letter to the Ar. 

V • ■ 

^ G ✓ 

yaglA, Other circumstances, however, militate against 

I J O 

this explanation. For instance, if then the 3 rd pi. 


i X V* G z* 

fem. ought to be for yaglmvna, whereas the 

form in use is And how about 1131' =, > and 


• it would seem therefore that in verbs of 

this class the vowel a gained the upper hand in Hebrew as the 
characteristic vowel of the 2 nd syllable; and final ze/ everywhere 
gave place to y; so that the oldest Hebrew forms were yaglay, 

✓ G x 

yabkay, most nearly resembling the Arabic yarda for 

yarday, for the alif maksAra of the Arabic is represented in 
Hebrew by the termination r?—. In the jussive this vowel would 
naturally be shortened to the utmost, whence such words are 
ay], ly). In course of tirne, however, as the final 

letter became absolutely vowelless, a difficulty would be expe¬ 
rienced in the utterance of the two consecutive consonants. 

Words like "111', Hy, were unpronounce¬ 

able by the Hebrew organs, and a supplementary or furtive 
vowel had to be introduced to facilitate their utterance. Hence 

such forms as Sr, (with hard Hy , In 

n^n and /Tfl, the jussives and became and 

TT Tt' II* II* *I *1 
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just like the similar nominal forms '33, 'JJJ, for '33, ’Jy. A 

trace of the original a of the first syllable remains, both in verb 

> > > 

and noun, in the pausal forms original 

'n:, VI. 

In Aramaic the same form is dominant as in Hebrew, the 
imperfect being usually of the forms HJl' or Hand. 

Very remarkable is HyJ? or nin|? in Ezra and Daniel, 
with the plur. masc. pnS and fern. \^)rh The verb locn has 

' l.* It; / • 

also in Syriac a shorter form lau for the common locJiJ^ and in 
Mand. Noeldeke gives or as well as or 

Similar varieties occur in Samaritan, and in Tal¬ 
mudic, ''in'S and In Syriac too the verb '‘to live,** 

contracts its imperf. into or {-kkJ (for but in Mand. 

this does not seem to be the case 

The contractions which the augmented persons of the imper¬ 
fect undergo, I will illustrate by the 2 nd pers. sing. fern, and the 
3 rd pers. plural. 

In Ethiopic no contraction takes place: the 2 nd pers. sing, 
fern, is tctaliwi, tebakiyi \ t^bkiyi, tcftdivt\ the 3 rd pers. 

plur. masc. yctalkvil, £ -tvd, y^bak^yd -yd ; yctlhvii -ivd, yvbkfyd 
-ydy yc'bdyd -yd. 

In the other dialects these forms are more or less contracted. 

Ox” 

In Arabic the 2 nd pers. sing. fern, is, for example, 

^ y y' yy y y 

from former case, stands 

for tagliiwtna ; in the latter, stands for tarmiyina. A verb 

y' y y iy y fyy 

like gives the form , for tardayina. The vulgar forms 

are timshty tirdt. The corresponding Hebrew forms are 
Wr), WP), ^VF\. Here stands for 
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ta'sayhi, tibkt for tabkayi, etc. The Syriac has the advantage 
over the Hebrew in having the vowel i instead of the weaker 
for tabkayiiL 

^ ^ c ^ 

The 3rd pers. plur. masc. in Arabic has the forms 

j' ^ O ✓Oy 

The first of these is contracted from yagluwiina, 

the second from yarmiyfina, the third from yardayAna. The 
vulgar forms are yimsM, yirdA. The? corresponding Hebrew 
form occurs not unfrequently in its uncontracted shape, 

|Vtri\ without final with a 

weaker vowel in the 2nd syllable, ^ 31 ^ Deut. viii. 13, pi'l' Ps. 

XXX vi. 9. These stand for yabkayAna^ yarbayAiia, etc. More 
frequently, however, a still further change takes place: PS'I’ 

becomes Hence W ; m ; )iiy. 

In Syriac the masc. form is ^oSOjJ iii^rmdn, according to the 
Eastern pronunciation, for uannayAn ; the Westerns weaken the 
vowel of the 2nd syllable to ui^rmAn, The correspond¬ 

ing Mand. form is written pip'J, pn'J; with an enclitic, 
and in Biblical Chaldee we also find p 33 ^>* 

The 3rd pers. plur. fern, in Arabic is 

the first of which, according to the norm stands for yag- 

luwna, the second for yarmiyfia, the third for yardayna. The 

corresponding Hebrew form is n^THPl, for 

T . -:r T % v:iv t v : • 

ta*say?tay tah:!ayna, tabkayiia. The Aramaic preserves here an 
older shape than the other dialects, and does not contract. In 

Jewish Aramaic we have Dslti. v. 16; in Syriac 

in Mand. or (^-Ia£l 3 ), corresponding 

very closely to the Ethiopic subjunctive ioxy^bkiydn. 

Passing on to the imperative, we find the minimum of con¬ 
traction in the Ethiopic where the masc. sing, is tiltX (for 
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f. pi. m. tHiwA ; bikt (for bik^y), f. b^kiyt^ pi. m. b^kiyA ; 

*ibai (for ^ibay\ f. ^^bdyt^ pi. m. ^^bdyA ; fitau or fetd (for fitaw)^ f 
ptdwt, pi. m. f^tdwA, In Arabic the 3rd radical has altogether 

O 

disappeared, as in the jussive, and only a vowel remains: 

L, ^ 

iiglu for tigluw, ^^ intii for irmiy, ^J)j\ irda for irday or irda. 

The vulgar forms have the long vowels, imsht, irdd. The differ¬ 
ent persons undergo* ccjntraction precisely as in the imperfect. 

C j 

For instance the feminines of the above words are for 

O 0^-0 

uglinvi, irmi for inniyt, and irday for irdayi; their 

plurals masc., uglA for tiglmvA^ irmA for irmiy A, and 

c o 

if^dau for irday A, The vulgar forms are : fern, ims/ii, irdt ; 

plur. imshA, irdA. In Hebrew the termination of the imperat. 
sing. masc. is substantially the same as that of the imperfect, but 

with a slight lengthening of the vowel, rh}, n«“), rhv, n’n, 

for g^/ai, etc. This lengthening is sometimes found in the im¬ 
perfect, especially in pause and with a jussive sense; as 

Gen. xli. 33, nby' Is. Ixiv. 3, jerem. xvii. 17. The 

sing. fern, is for gil’yi, and that for gUlayt. The 

plur. masc. is found in the oldest form kHdlu in such words as 
> > 

VHN and VM; but far more common are words like !i'n, 

T T , _. ... 

for bikHyA, etc. The corresponding fern, is exempli¬ 
fied by Cant. iii. ii, for r^'ayna^ in Arabic raina. In 

Syriac we find a very few imperatives with the original diph¬ 
thong in the 2nd syllable, e.g. >.iuSn,>, t, and in the 

Targums the punctuation with i occurs, '73; but generally 
speaking, in Aramaic the sound of i prevails. So in Dan. ii. 4, 
"H; in Syr. -^ 5 ; in Mand. N' 7 j 7 , M'ln. The 

fern, and plurals retain more of the ancient forms than in Hebrew. 
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Thus the fern. sing, in Syriac is ; in Mand. WH, and 

in the Talmud 'XIH “rejoice,” “get thyself paid.” Hence 
it appears that the fern, form in the Targums is to be read 
(and not as indeed we might infer from the variant 

KVa (for The plural masc. in Syriac is q 1 d 3 , for 

T ; T ; 

and that for rUmciun ^o]Sd5 . The Mand. .exhibits the contrac¬ 
tion pTn» fnn; the Bibl. Aram, the still greater one of iJlX, 

The corresponding fern, in Syriac is rhn&ycn, for r^md- 

ydn, to which answer the Jewish Aram. nJXJbp or jJDp, and the 

Mand. jX'DXj in Syr. 

With regard to the infinitive I will merely remark that the 
Hebrew form nSil» njSl) VHj 12 ^^, has lost its 3rd radical. Ori- 

T T T 

ginally these were words of same form as the Arabic infinitive 
^Uu, where the 3rd rad. ^ox appears as a hamsa. 

In Hebrew however the hamza fell away after the loss of the 
final vowels, and the preceding d passed as usual into 6 , The 
other infinitive stands for galath, bandth, by 


contraction for ga/azmt, banayat \ just as in Arabic i.'L? stands 

for i'Lte- for i'Ui for The Aramaic infinitive 

with prefixed m varies sliglitly in form in the several dialects. 
In Bibl. Aramaic we have KJ 3 a, kVjO, KTHtt, with suff. 


as contrasted with the Syriac with suflf. 

In the form I see the influence of verbs K"V. 

as well as in the imperatives of Pa“cl, Aph‘el, etc. In Mand. 
both forms seem to occur, X'3!3'D> as well as XJD^XS, 


and so also in the Talmud TO, as well 

as K 3 J'» “ to get paid.” There also occurs in Bibl. Aram, the 

Y ; 

form H'TOV Ezra v. 9. like K'DO in Targ. Prov. xxv. 27 and 
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H'Wp in Targ. Esther v. 14. The form WaS or in Ezra 

V- 3. 13. is probably corrupt; in any case it must be meant for 
an infin. Pe'al and not Hithpe'el. 

The Arabic participle active has the same form as in the 

regular verb, but contracted; jC, for jC, 

if ' ^ jf ^ ^ 

S ^ S ^ ^ 

j, fern. iWU-, etc. The vulgar form is Mkt, mAsht, rAdt, 

fern. bAkiye or bakye (^i^ith short d), etc. The Aramaic has 
preserved an older form kAtal, instead of the prevalent kAtil\ 

e.g. in Biblical Aramaic plur. |' 3 a, fern. 

Syriac U^, fern. ^ 1 : 1 ;^; 

and in Mandaitic X'TNH. The form J'ja, A , for 

bAnayht, is analogous to the Hebrew plurals D'O, for 

maytvi and shatnaymi, and is probably due to an effort to 
preserve the consonant power of the yod unimpaired. Similar 
to the Aramaic is the Hebrew form, which appears in its 
integrity in the proper name 'liri; but ordinarily ai has passed 

into a, and we get the form HTh, ny’“l, construct nfpl, nyh 
like rn^, n'p, The corresponding fern, is exemplified by 
JT 13 , nyh, nj'T, which stand for pArayat, rA'ayat, zAnayat. The 
fern, n'toy, Cant. i. 7, is like the Aramaic (TiDT or it may 

rather be taken as = Arabic with i in the 2nd .syllable; 

if so, the other form Tjsa, n»an, nnb, .TSk, is only a slight 
variation, with emphatic utterance of the 3rd radical. 

The passive participle of the Hebrew presents the regular 
form katAl, '!|3a, 'il^y, fern. n'!|j^y, with » at the end, 

whether the third radical be really ' or 1. The final radical is 
sometimes rejected, !)B^y, !|SX which some derive from 

others from The original %v reappears in the 

two plurals k»htbh i Sam. xxv. 18, and niillDJ, Is. iii. 16. 
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In Esther ii. 9 seems to be a mistake for 

\ :|T \ 

which is found in some MSS. and editions. The corresponding 
Aramaic participle has the form , 133 , HTH, Syr. 

Mand. N'TH; the plur. is Dan. iii. 25, in Syr. 

; the fern. The form would seem then to be 

that of adjectives like ^\nCD, |lr>cn ; (or UjSl»; 

; which spring from an original katal 


S ✓✓ «» ✓ X S ^ 

or katil, like JJLu “brave,” “handsome,” Jjo^ “glad,” 

S ^ 

fjujJ “dirty.” The nearest Arabic equivalent would be 


“in grief,” jj “perishing,” for but either the 

Aramaic words had a in the second syllable, or the termination 
was influenced by that of the active participle. On this sup¬ 
position riJ3 would stand for banayy plur. for bmiaytity fern. 

banayay banayat. Lastly, the Arabic passive participle 


has the form maktiMy and therefore appears in these verbs as 


influence 

5 O .1^ 

of the final y has sufficed to transform the original (I of , 

S ^ t> X w O X 

into i. The vulgar forms may be exemplified by 

mahdtf*^\ which has become mdhdiy fern, mahdtye, plur. mahdiytn. 
In treating of the derived conjugations I can be somewhat 
more brief \ ^ 

In the intensive or Pi“el the Ethiopic form alone is pure 
in the third person of the perfect: rhrt®: halldwUy “watch,” 


1 [Of the sketch of the derived conjugations of these verbs there is, among Prof. 
Wright’s papers, only a rough draft in pencil, not going beyond the intensive or 
Pi “el. There are indications in the ms. that the writer intended to add, in a 
separate paragraph, some remarks on the other derived conjugations; but, as these are 
for the most part constructed on exactly the same model as the Pi “el, it has seemed 
sufficient to refer to them from time to time, in the course of the discussion of the 
intensive, by foot-notes or insertions within square brackets.] 
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ihrtp: ^lldya, “meditate,” rhrtO: hassdwa, “lie,” U iP: sanndya, 
“be beautiful,” Urt0: halldzva “become, be,” contracted UA" 
hallS^. The Arabic exhibits for j in the 3rd pers. sing., not 

only here, but throughout all the derived conjugations; 

^ X' c -Si x' 

for gallaya, whence plur. masc. for gallayfl, fem. . 

The vulgar form of the plur. masc. would be gallti. In Hebrew 
we find similar forms plevailing, viz. for gallaya, for 

gallayA [Niph'al plur. , and so forth]. In Aramaic the 
vowel of the first syllable has been retained intact, but that of 
the second has been weakened to the utmost, the resulting form 
being in Bibl. Aram. ' 30 , ' 3 ^ [Haph'el 'SiH, 'Jl'n from HflN 


etc.], Syr. Mand. N'DK, for viannaya, etc., 

[and so throughout the other derived conjugations]. The length¬ 
ening of the final vowel by the complete vocalisation of the 
radical y has affected the form of the 3rd plur. masc., which 

is now Syr. o.^, the Mand. however 

gives us ptDND for shannayiina. Of the 3rd plur. fem. 

there are no examples in Biblical Aramaic. The Syriac form is 

shortened from from an original rabbaychi{a) \ 

Mand. [Aph‘cl] N'JDX, pa'TlK = ,ajto ...jof.—The 3rd sing. 


fern, of the Arabic is for gallayat, which appears in 

Hebrew (before suffixes) as gillath, c.g. nPlW, or, with 


• ^ > 

slight tone-lengthening of the vowel The ordi- 

nary form in Hebrew of course is nn'?3, nriDD, with double 

termination. The Aramaic inflects regularly, Al^y for rabbayat, 
Mand. The Targums give, it is true, the 

forms but this punctuation seems as doubtful as 


^ [And so in the other derived conjugations dtlawa, dstaya, tafdtwa^ taf^rya, 
etc.; so that the whole inflexion of the perfects is the same as in the strong verb.] 
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in the ist conjugation. The 2nd pers. always retains the diph- 

thong in Arabic, gallaita for gallayta, of which the 

vulgar form would be gillet. In Hebrew the vowel is weakened 
to t, n'W, fern. plur. masc. 

but the older ^ is sometimes retained in the first pers., e.g. 
Wj 5 J, Wj 5 , and WX and 'mv'. In Biblical 

Aramaic the only form that occurs is Dan. iii. 12. Syriac 

'A * • *A * • 

distinguishes the second person (plur. ^AjuOi) by giving 

, y 

it hard i, while the first person is with soft The 

• I 

former word was originally rabbaita, the latter rabbaiti, and so 
the reason for the different treatment of the two cases lies 
merely in the wish to differentiate the later forms. Whether 
the same rule applies to the Mand. n'tD/b, we 

cannot tell; probably not, as the Targums seem to make the 

diflfcrcn^ce in the vowels, fern. n'Vl, but n'Va, 

supposing the punctuation to be correct 

In Ethiopic the form of the subjunctive mood of the imper¬ 
fect is fidhx ycfdnnii, pUA’: yalidllfi, ^8A,: ydsalli, prhA: 
yahallt for -nHv^ -by. The corresponding indicative, 3rd pers. 

sing., in Arabic is by regular contraction for 


1 [In the other derived conjugations the older t? occurs also in the second person. 
In the Niph‘al it is commoner than and in the perfects of Po“el and Hoph*al 
^ is never thinned to f before consonantal affixes.] 

[So in all the derived conjugations, as in the intransitive foim of Pe‘alj sttpra^ 
p. 261 J^.] 

3 [This distinction is not uniformly carried out in the printed texts: e.g., in the 
first person, the Bomberg editions have Ps. XXX. 3 (Nebiensis 

Deut. xxxiv. 4 (whcie the same pronunciation is indicated by means of the Babylonian 
vowels in the MS. of the Brit. Mus. used by Meix, Chrest. Targ. p. 54), side by side 
with Gen. xxxi. 39, Deut. xwi. 10 (where the edition of Sabbioneta, 

according to Berliner, has but Compl. agrees with Bomb.), 'n'ijiq'N Ezek. 

xvi. 3. These examples shew how prccaiious are the rules formulated in ordinary 
“Chaldee” grammars, which for the most part are not even based on the fundamental 
editions of the Targums ] 
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according to the norm JJob j the preceding kesr changing every 
IV into y. We are therefore surprised to find in Hebrew 
instead of I can only explain this by supposing that it is 

due to an effort at uniformity. We found reason to suppose 
that the rt:-form prevailed in the first conjugation ; and it is in 

its proper place in the passives: for yagullayy Ar. 

^ O •# 

iox yahnglay^ Ar. whence, I imagine, it spread to 

the Pi'^ely \HipPil\. and Niph'al, giving nVj', instead of 

Ar. [hSj] instead of Ar. and Th^\ instead 

of Ar. As regards the plural of the imperfect 

we find in Hebrew examples of uncontracted forms, fs. 

xl. 18, ibid. ver. 25, ch. xlvi. 5, ^l/! 5 ^pp^ Exod, xv. 5; 

but the ordinary form is Arabic , yugalluna, for 

yiignlliyfma. A similarly uncontracted participle is the Pu“al 
D'naa in Isa. xxv. 6. The shortened or jussive form of the 

Imperfect is in Arabic to which correspond closely the 

Hebrew Deut. xxviii. 8, IX'I? Ps. cxli. 8®. 

The Aramaic form of the Imperfect differs from the Hebrew, 


[In like manner corfesponds to J 


*■* [Similarly in the Hiph‘il the forms wthout p helping vowel 

correspond to the Arabic, 1 while the forms with a helping vowel like 

stand for yagl^ ya^l^ as, in the case of nouns, stand for MaU% fia^r. In the 

Ilithpa“el the Jussive is for yithgall, pi. in pause 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 

and so without pause Deut. ii. 9, 19 (under the influence of the virtually 

doubled guttural), also The PiMel njqjD^n has Jussive for lljrifb] 


18 


W. L. 
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being in Biblical Aramaic 64 ^!!% often written with 

in the Targums; [and this sere runs through all the conjuga¬ 
tions], while seghol appears in the termination only a very few 
times in pause, as Dan. ii. 24, Dan. ii. 4,—a doubt¬ 
ful punctuation. The plural is Syriac and 

» 1*. 7 . . X. 7 

Mandaitic forms are nearly identical, viz. (^tJ, pi. vorsjj; 

pi. pJNJJ'tD. ' In Biblical Aramaic 

the final sere is however shortened with suffixes into 
Dan. V. 7, and Dan. ii. ii, which might raise a doubt 

whether N—, arises out of ai, as in Hebrew, or out of i, I 
prefer the former view because of the plural pijyS and because 

the participle is Dan. vi. ii, with the plural J'Wib? Ezra 

vi. 10, Syr. which could only arise out of 

lUi^sallaytn not mhalliytn. The striving after unity of termina¬ 
tion in the same part of the different verbal forms has here been 
pushed to its utmost. 

The Imperative has in Ethiopic the form diV: fdnnfl, 8A.: 
sdlli for fannifWy sail^y\ fern. d?i^: fannhvi, 8AR,: sall^yi\ plur, 
masc. di^r(D.: faiin^wft, sallfyd. In Arabic the correspond¬ 
ing form has a short vowel in the singular, Jrs. for galliy, but 

the feminine is for galliyt, and the plural masc. for 

galliyA, Identical herewith is the shorter Hebrew form Ilf? |D? 

Ps. Ixi. 8 , S3? Ps. cxix. 18, 22, D 3 ? Dan.i. 12, for sauwi etc. The 

longer and commoner form HW? rflp? has arisen under the 

combined influence of the Qal uSs and the normal —In 

the Aramaic dialects similar forms prevail. The Bibl. Aram. 
> > 

yields the form for '3p, Ezr. vii. 25. In the Targums you 
will find both '^3 and '^3? but the former is probably correct. 
So in Mand. S'DKT? SnSH; in the Talmud “change,” 
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“remove,” in Samaritan in modern Syriac •..ijslcd, 

sdpi for sappL In ancient Syriac alone do we encounter a 

different form which is probably owing to the influence of 
verbs which would naturally have this voweP. The fern, 
in Syriac is in the Targums for the plur. m. 

in Syriac is in^the Targums 1^3, Mand. pDNn. pDiO; 

the plur. fern, in Syriac for gallayan, in the Targums 

T T - 

The Infinitive is remarkable for the variety of its forms. 

•7.^ O.' 

In Arabic the preference is given to the form aUJD', the real 
origin of which I explained to you before {stipra^ p. 204] ; 
thus ijJ-jO’, which become in vulgar Arabic, under 

the influence of the accent, tasltye^ ta'ztye, tarb'tye. In Hebrew 
the usual form of the inf. abs. is nW, n^|5» according to the 

norm [and similarly Hiph. Hoph. n^Jfl on the norm 

but mp occurs in Ps. xl. 2, which was originally 

1 ‘[As in the infinitive Pe‘al \ see p. 268, supra. An original gallay (with 

a m the last syllable, accoiding to the principle of effort after uniformity of termina¬ 
tion explained in the text) would give gallSy ga//f, but an original malla^ (from 

iL<) might naturally become mallA. Now, in Syriac, verbs (with a very few ex- 

ccptions in the intensive stem, ^ich as (-luO and V^O-4) have become entirely fused 
with veibs V'b and and in the main it is the latter class of verbs that have 
prevailed to determine the form of the verbal inflexions. But in the inf. Pe*al and 

also in the imperatives Pa“el, Aph‘el and Ethpa‘al (ir^ ii:4zi) the 

form may be supposed to have prevailed. The imperative Ethpe*el on the other hand 
has the unweakened termination ay w jl\,^'), in Eastern Syriac ‘ ^ 

cthgaU with transposition of the vowel and double silent Duval, p. 193, 

thinks that the imperatives in to which must be added a single Pe‘al form, 

“ come,” arc relics of the energetic form in an^ d ; cf. p. 195 supra.] 


18—2 
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kauwd, corresponding to the Arabic form (with weakened vowel) 
kittdl. The inf. const, is Tfhi, nVH. formed as an inten¬ 

sive from the Ka/ nhi etc.; originally therefore galldth. In 
Aramaic the different dialects vary considerably. The Targums 
have [with suf. Aph^el in Biblical Aramaic 

TT- T- TT‘- 

Targumic and so forth], the Talmud Babli 

TT"’.|“ T T • - 

Hand. which f^rm sometimes occurs in 

the later Targums, e. g. In these dialects forms with 

prefixed m sometimes occur, e. g. Mand. ; and the 

same prefix appears in the Syriac forms constr. 

[Aph‘el r> > ^ and so forth, which, apart from the 

initial m, arc of the same type as the Biblical and Targumic 
forms]. 

w* vt 

The active participle is in Arabic J_sa_« for nmgalliy", 

the passive for mugallaf*^^. Here all is clear and dis¬ 

tinct, as also in Hebrew rhil 2 , n*?J£ 5 - But in Aramaic a 

V “ : V 

considerable amount of confusion has been introduced by the 
unlucky assimilation of active and passive forms. Thus the 

absolute singular masc. "hip, is, it is true, suffi¬ 
ciently distinct from the passive 'Wb> .■ but all the 

other forms are hopelessly confounded, and can only be dis¬ 
tinguished with the help of the context. [Similarly in the 

c J 

causative stem the Arabic active part'. Jj=cu and the passive 
^ o ^ L , i 

^ 1 ^.^. the Hebrew active Tw^ and the passive n/Jb are 
clearly distingui.shed, but in Syriac the active ]lSo^ and the 

7 7 

passive assume identical forms with inflexional addi¬ 

tions, UiDfii, ^etc.] 
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{^Appendix. Verbs of which one radical is an X- 

Here we must distinguish, in general, between forms in 
which the K retains its original force as a guttural consonant 
(hani^a) and forms in which the is weakened or disappears, 
according to the principles laid down above, pp. 44 sqq. In the 
former case there is no irregularity, properly so called, though 
the N exerts the usu^l influence of a guttural on neighbouring 
vowels; in the latter casi weak forms arise, some of which can 
be at once explained by the general rules at pp. 44 S(/(j,y while 
others involve also the operation of the law of analogy, and the 
influence of weak verbs of the class that have a *1 or ^ among 
their radicals. 

In Ethiopic verbs a radical N is throughout treated as a gut¬ 
tural. Similarly in Arabic verbs a radical hain^sa commonly 
remains consonantal in all positions (except where two hain^sas 
come together in the same syllable) and the inflexion is essen¬ 
tially regular, though a certain tendency to soften the guttural 
pronunciation in the direction of j or 4^, under the influence of 
an ic or i immediately preceding or following the ham::a^ is indi- 

cated by the orthographic rules which bid us write for , 

o o 

j '■* iCx' 

details of these rules 

it is sufficient to refer to the Arabic Grammar. Further weaken¬ 
ings of a radical hamza, involving the entire disappearance of 
the consonant or its conversion into w or occur in old Arabic 
in certain parts of very common verbs, or, sporadically, under the 
influence of metrical necessity. It is recorded that in the time of 
Mohammed the people of the Hijaz retained the guttural force 
of hainisa less firmly than many other tribes, and to the influence 
of the Hijaz! pronunciation may be ascribed such readings in the 

Kor'4n as for ydtt, mu'min^. In modern Arabic the 


> 

^ In all cases where radical \ is repiesented by j, simple ^ the consonants, 

taken by themselves, indicate a pronunciation in which the radical has ceased to 
be heaid as a guttural; and this is very intelligible if we remember that the laws 
of Arabic orthography are mainly based on the text of the Kor an, which was first 
written down in the Ilijaz, and without * or other diacritical points. But as regards 
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weakening of hamza has gone much further, so that, for example, 
verbs tertiae hamzatae are entirely merged in verbs tertiac 
The extreme is reached in the Aramaic dialects, where conso¬ 
nantal N is maintained only as an initial or between two full 
vowels. The Hebrew holds a middle position between the 
Arabic and the Aramaic, but there is reason to think that at 
the time when the oldest Biblical Books were written it retained 
the consonantal force of N much more fully than the Massoretic 
tradition admits. (See below, p. 284.) Of the details a brief 
sketch will suffice. 

A. Verbs In the perfect of the simple stem is 

initial, and retains its guttural force, so that the inflexion is 
essentially regular. In Syriac initial ] demands a full vowel 
instead of a mere vocal s/iifvd, and in the perfect this vowel is 

commonly with the same thinning of the original a as in 

the fern. But in some verbs the Eastern Syrians 

have the older and stronger pronunciation 2x1^1, PI, 

In Mandaitic also the vowel of the first syllable is generally 

and so too in the fern, we have flNIDK* as well 

as In Biblical Aramaic the vowel appears to 

be shorter, HOX? In Syriac a few verbs assume in the 

perfect the form of verbs t, 

V, I W-X tt-X 

o o 

In the imperfect the Arabic has > which such 


the pionunciation of the text the influence of the Ilija/. was limited, and most readers 
preserved something of the guttural sound in very ma‘ny cases wheie there was nothing 
to indicate this in the consonantal text. The insertion of the sign ^ is therefore a sort 
of corrective, warning the careful reader to retain, in spite of the consonants, at least a 
trace of the oiiginal guttural. 

• -“r 

^ So too for = The Western Syrians write and even 

jCTLL, the Vi before 01 being pronounced by them as |. 

A fuller vowel, X, is given in MSS. and early editions of the Targums and 
even in some copies of the Bible; but these forms, and others to be mentioned below, 
with 'K, instead of a hateph^ are now explained as due to transcription from mss. 
with Assyrian punctuation in which there were no distinctive signs for the hatephs* 
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Hebrew forms as "iDN'j “iDKn closely correspond. But in Heb., 
where the K retains its guttural force, the pronunciation is usually 
facilitated by the insertion of a hatcph or a short vowel, ‘re.’ 
2 fem. etc. By this means the radical may 

- v:|v • : “I - 

remain consonantal even in the first person, whereas in 

Arabic \ \ necessarily becomes 1 dknlu, because two hamzas 
cannot be pronounced in one syllable. The same contraction 
sometimes appears in old Arabic in the other persons, and in 
modern Arabic the pronunciation ydkul, ydimir is the rule. 

Similarly Hebrew “TlbN. form the imper- 

— T TT — T “T TT 

fects niN', nSKS SsN' etc.; yd- standing as usual for yd~. 

• Y 

The first persons arc written etc. with a single which 

probably indicates that the contraction began, as in Arabic, 
with the part in which two hamzas came together. King 
Mesha* also writes “and I said,'’ 1 . 24, ninXI 1 . n, 20, 

but 1 . 6, 14. The e of the second radical, which becomes 

a, ^ in current discourse or with retracted accent, 

extends through all these verbs, and similarly TtlX 
makes and t|bx^ and C|ph, f|ph 

(with omission of the Ji). In all these cases the broader prefix 

seems to have thinned the //, 0 of the second radical to c, 
a vowel which the Hebrew imperfect usually avoids. Similar 
forms from stative verbs with imperfect a are Mai. i. 2, 

‘nnvi (for nriN'l), 2 Sam. XX. 5, Km ; but beside these we find 
also 2 nX, Prov. viii. 17, 'nriNI, Gen. xxxii. 5, and probably 

AT •• " ”1^ 

2 Sam. XX. 5 KHhlbh, with similar forms from nflK and 

Those from the two last verbs may be mere Aramaisms ; 
the others seem to be genuine Hebrew forms and may be com- 

pared with the dialectic Arabic from ^.jl. 

In the Aramaic imperfect (and inf.) the contraction into i 
(for a, a\ as in the particle Ij = W, na') is universal; Jewish Ar. 
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inf. nOKD etc., Syr. '^ooVj, But in verbs 

imperfect a the West Syrians further thin c to t] thus fill, 
^SD]ip are in the East 7 icmar, mcinar^ but in the West ntmar, 
mimar, 

O C/ o o 

The Arabic imperative is necessarily y^\ not ^ 1 , J,<y not 

C 

c.. cj y ^ 1 ^ 

Three verbs commonly reject the first radical, 

o o o O j 

J^\, making J^, whence in vulgar Arabic we even find 

the perfects had and kal. So from we have ,^,*1 and c-?, 

c 

in pause A similar apocope takes place in Syriac in the 
✓ 

imperatives ]L come ” and go ^ Apart from these 

anomalous forms the only point to be noted about the Syriac 
imperative is that the full vowel necessarily assumed by the 

initial ] is a before d but e before —a distinction 

which does not appear to be carried out in the other dialects 
of Aramaic. In Biblical Aramaic and Targumic, as in Hebrew, 
a hateph commonly takes the place of a full vowel; yet we find 

in the Targums such forms as and even in Hebrew 


> 

the plurals J|St< and In the passive participle the Syriac 

has 1 , but in Dan. iii. 22 we have MTS. 

In the reflexive of the simple stem the Arabic imper- 

o 

^ y y 

feet j perf pass, , requires no explanation. But the verb 

y y t- y y ^ yy"^ yy, y y 

makes iisaj’!, and so also we find j^\ as well as jjIjI 


CO o 

O ^ ij^i'y Cv»^-x O V* ij^y 

1 But and so forth. So alsoas well as but 

2 Talm. B. but in Bibl. Aram. Ezra v. 15 (in the Targums 

Numb. xxii. 35, Compl., Bomb.); Dan. 111. 26 (in the Targums 
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as well as , and more rarely a few other cases of the same 

kind, Similarly in Aramaic with sporadic cases 

of the same kind in other verbs. The ordinary Syriac reflexive 

is ^lll, fern. by the general rule of Syriac that ] 

gives up its vowel to a vowelless consonant and disappears in 
pronunciation. In the Targums this elision seems not to take 
place and the forms ar^ regular. In the intensive stem the 1 in 
Syriac also mostly surrenders its vowel and is elided after prefixes 

with a vanishing vowel: imperf. for liakkcl (ist person 

Ur 

part. etc. Similar forms are found, though less 

consistently, in Jewish Aramaic and occasionally in Hebrew, 
2 Sam. xxii. 40, for 'JTJXnV Ps. xviii. 40, Job 

XXXV. 11, and so forth. In Aramaic the extensive stem (Aph'el 
and Shaph'el with their reflexives) passes wholly over into the 

forms of verbs except in the two verbs jD’H, and 

WN. Palmyrene 'nX> De Vog. 15, 1 . 4, where the X 

> 

becomes compare the Hebrew imper. Hiph. Vnn> Jcr. xii. 9, 
and the part. pTD ‘‘giving ear,” Prov. xvii. 4. The Hebrew 
forms are generally regular, but in a few cases wc find the con¬ 
traction of into Oy as Hosca xi. 4, and so in the 

Niph‘al ITHXjj Numb, xxxii. 30, or even into dy Numb, 

xi. 25, yV), I Sam. xv. 5. The passage of X into 1 , which plays 

. T- 

SO large a part in Syriftc, is sometimes found also in the Arabic 
verb, but in a different connexion and mainly in the later 

language. Thus a!a often becomes awAy for “they 

deliberated together,” and so too initial sometimes becomes 

ivA in stem III., for j/ \. In modern Egyptian Arabic we 
even find wakkil for J^l, perf. of Jil H. 
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B. Verbs In Ethiopic, Arabic and Hebrew the forms are 
generally strong throughout; and strong forms are also common 
in Eastern Syriac\ But in Arabic these verbs are sometimes 
assimilated to hollow verbs, or, when the hamza begins a syllable 
and is preceded by a vowclless consonant, it is elided and throws 
back its vowel on the consonant before it. This happens mainly 

''S'' 

with the verb JL “ask,” from which we have such forms as 
JL) J^•’> o*" frequently, \frith elision, Simi- 

SCy' 

larly the common for “he will see,” and a few others. 

In Western Syriac the elision of 1 is the rule, whether at the 
beginning or end of a syllable, unless it stands between two full 
vowels; but the otiant letter is generally allowed to remain in 

writing; thus perf. Peal (E. Syr. imperf. pi. 

0 ^ 1 * ^ (E. Syr. pi. 1, where the subscript line 

denotes a kind of vocal sli^va), Ethpe'el (E. Syr. 

1 st pers. and so forth. When the first or third radical is 

• ’'•.K » 1^. ^ 

an aspirate we sometimes find forms like where 

the hardening of the aspirate represents an older doubling, pre¬ 
sumably due to assimilation of the ]. In Biblical Aramaic the 
M maintains itself, as in E. Syriac, and so apparently in the Tar- 
gurns. In the latter K may pass into ^ when it is doubled, e.g. 

Pa“el of So too many Syrians pronounced 

as bayesh, and the verb forms the Pa“el ^ ; but 

in the latter case it is the form of the Pe'al that is secondary. The 
transition of verbs to hollow verbs, of which we have found 
some examples in Arabic, prevails within the Aramaic field in 


^ See for the Syriac Nestle in Beitr, ziir Assyriologie^ i. 153 sqq, (where however 
in Nokleke’s judgment the case is overstated, and insufficient weight is given to the 
numerous instances in which the ancient Nestonan Massora (of A.D. 899) foibids the 
1 to be pronounced). All Syriac veibs of this class are stative in form. In Hebrew 
the only cases of contraction are pi. of the Pi‘lel (if this is not rather an 
old Niph'al from HlN) and possibly Eccles. xii. 5. 
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Mandaitic. A transition to sometimes occurs in Syriac, 
e.g. -•.sir], (from Ps. xli. 2; but most 

forms of this kind are only graphical errors. 

C. Verbs X'S- Here the tendency of the languages,completely 
carried out in vulgar Arabic, and almost completely in Aramaic, 

is to entire assimilation with verbs In the intensive stem 
of a very few Syriac verbs a final ], though it is no' longer 
actually pronounced, retained its guttural force to so late a date 

that the forms are still (with a for e in the 

last syllable under the influence of the guttural), and are com¬ 
monly inflected regularly, except that the ] throws back its 

vowel in forms like 3rd pi. perf. etc. In Hebrew alone do 

the X'S form a distinct class of weak verbs, the K retaining its 
consonantal force whenever it has a vowel, !|KX/!D) 
or even a vocal sli^va, but being absorbed into the 

previous vowel when it closes a syllable. In a final syllable this 
absorption produces no change in the quality of the vowel, 

though it lengthens a to Ay stativc xSfi? imperf NXO' 

(for yinisa\ with characteristic a before the guttural), Niph'al 
KX&Jj Hiph, etc. In the perfect of the simple 

T ; • •• T • * ; • 

stem the normal vow^el is also retained in syllables not final 
but the other perfects in such cases uniformly 

T T T T • T 

take ^ HXXiDn etc. A similar law of uniformity pre- 

vails in all imperfects (so far as the few examples allow us to 
judge), but here the “Vowel is s^gJwl\ etc. 

So also the imper. of the simple stem in the derived 

stems there are no examples of the imperative with consonantal 
affix. If we compare these forms with the corresponding parts 
of verbs third guttural we see that the c of the perfect and the 
sUghol of the imperfect alike represent an older a\ and it seems 
most likely that the deflection to c, e, has been produced under 
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the influence of verbs '"7. The two classes of verbs often run 
into one another, as may be seen from the lists of mixed forms 
in any Hebrew Grammar. 

In what has been said above as to the treatment of radical 
in Hebrew we have had to do with the stage of the language 
represented by the Massoretic pronunciation; but before we 
leave the subject it will be well to glance at the reasons, already 
alluded to on p. 278, for concluding that traces of a more 
primitive pronunciation are preserved in the spelling of the 
consonantal text. It is not doubtful that when Hebrew and 
the neighbouring Canaanite dialects were first committed to 
writing, spelling went by sound and not by etymology, so that K 
would not be written unless it was actually heard as a guttural. 
Let us first apply this consideration to ancient inscriptions, in 
which we are sure that we have the actual orthography of the 
first writers, untouched by subsequent correction. On the stele 
of Mesha* we have ‘‘head,” n'7, “gazingstock,” ‘^nd 
I said,” all with omission of a radical K which was already lost 
in pronunciation. But on the other hand we have 
(Hcb. “sheep.” The last example is particularly 

noticeable in contrast with for while the spelling 

might conceivably be aided by the singular DNO (1. 20) there 
was nothing to help the retention of the K in |KX unless it was 
actually sounded when this spelling was chosen. So again 
when the Phoenician writes “I built” (C. L S. 3, 1 . 4) but 
“ I called ” {Ib, i, 1. 7) we are certainly not justified by the 
rules of Phoenician spelling in taking the N to be merely the 
sign of the vowel a. When we pass fiDm inscriptions to the 
Biblical texts we are met by the difficulty that the spelling has 
undergone later revision’ especially by the insertion of vowel 
letters in cases where these were not used in old times. But 
is not a mere mater lectionis ; the rule that prevails is that N is 
inserted wherever it is etymologically justified, whether it is 
sounded or not, and the exceptions to this rule are merely 
sporadic, except in such cases as 7DX foi* ‘IDXX) where the 
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second K must have lost its sound in very ancient times. It is 
incredible that any systematic correction of the orthography, 
by the lights that the later Hebrew scribes possessed, could have 
given us a system so correct etymologically as the Old Testament 
displays; and the same degree of correctness already appears on 
a small scale in the Siloam inscription 

against Moabite and Phoenician The conclusion is inevit¬ 

able that when Hebrew first came to be written to an extent 
sufficient to give a tolerably fixed orthography, radical K still 
retained in most cases its guttural sound.] 
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R 3» 1 - 35 * Since this was printed Prof. Kautzsch, now of Halle, has 
brought out the 25 th edition of Gesenius’ Heb. Gr. (I.eipzig, 
1889) with considerable additions and improvements. 

R 7) 35* 421 read 420. 

P. \2^ footnote. Still later are the cursive tablets of the Arsacid period, 
some of which Strassmeier has published in Zeitschr. f Assyr. 
vol. iii. (1888) p. i2g sqq. One of these (p. 135) of the year 
80 B.c. is, as Mr E. A. W. Budge kindly informs me, the latest 
example of the Assyrian writing of which we have '*£rtain 
knowledge. ^ 

P. 17. The Aramaic inscriptions will form the second part of the great 
Paris Corpus. The first fasciculus, edited by M. de Vogii^, has 
appeared (Paris, 1889). 

P. 20, 1 . 10. For 1865 read 1855. 

Ibid,^ footnote i. Further information about the dialect of Madula is 
given by Mr F. J. Bliss in the Qu. Stateincnt of the PaL Expl. 
Fund^ April, 1890, p. 74 sqq, 

P. 25, footnote. The text of the inscription, in Hebrew square cha¬ 
racters, with translation and notes, is given in Prof. Driver’s 
Notes on .. . Sa?finel (Oxf. 1890), p. Ixxxv sqq. 

P. 29, footjiote. A substantial addition to our stock of dated Himyaritic 
inscriptions is promised by E. Glaser from the epigraphic collec¬ 
tions formed during his journeys in S. rArabia. 

P. 34. In Zeitschr. f. aegypt. Spr. u. Alterthumsk, 1889, p. 81, Erman 
has indicated the existence in Egyptian of a tense precisely cor¬ 
responding to the Semitic Perfect. (Nold.) The forms of the 
singular and plural are as follows— 



SING. 

PLUR. 

3 m. 

hbs 

3. hbsw 

3 ^- 

hbsti’ 


2 m. 

hbsti’ 

2C. hbstini 

I. 

hbskwi’ (cf. Aeth. -ku) 

I. hbs win 
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P. 35. For the history of Semitic, and especially of Hebrew, writing 
the student will do well to consult the introduction to Prof. 
Driver^s Notes ofi , . , Samuel^ Oxf. 1890 (with facsimiles). 

P. 40, footnote. It should be stated that the quotation at the close of 
this note is from Prof. Muller’s article Yemen” in the Eficyclo- 
paedia Britamiica, His paper in the Vienna Defikschri/ten^ 
which had not reached England when the note was printed, 
deals with the Minaean inscriptions of Euting’s collection, of 
which the dialec^ and charg,cter are S. Arabian, and with one 
group of inscriptionil of N. Arabian type, which, on the ground 
of their contents, are called Lihyanite. A large number of in¬ 
scriptions, provisionally classed together as Proto-Arabic, are 
reserved for future publication. I'hus it is not yet possible to 
say anything definitive about the history of the old Arabian alpha¬ 
bets ; the materials already published have given rise to lively 
controversy. 

P. 44, 1 . 24. Prof. Noldeke observes that the form derived from 

sham'al''^' by elision of \ would be shamaV*'\ not sJiamdV*'\ The 
latter therefore must be derived from a secondary form s/iam'dl""j 
cf. the Hebrew and Aramaic forms. 

P. 48, 1. 15. See p. footnote i. 

P. 48, 1. 21. Prof. Noldeke ‘‘cannot recognise the weakening or loss 
of y in any one of the three cases adduced. In the 

change of y to M has been deliberately introduced to change the 
sense” [Geiger, Urschrift und Uebers, p. 349], “ is Babylo¬ 
nian, and that stands for is improbable.” There are, 

however, other probable examples of the occasional weakening 
of y in Hebrew, notably DNHS side by side with yjlfi. Such 

readings as ^or Amos viii. 8, Ket/ilbh, 

, Ps. xxviii. 8j(LXX. tov Xaov avrov), are probably due to 

a pronunciation in which y was not sounded; but to ascribe this 
vicious pronunciation to the original writers is not justifiable; 
the readings in question are presumably errors of later scribes. 

P. 51, 1 . 5. “In many parts of Syria seems to be pronounced like 
the French (Nold.). In upper Egypt one sometimes hears 
a pronunciation intermediate between English hard and soft 
but nearly approaching the latter. In Arabia ^ is hard in Nejd, 
and soft (^in^e/n) in the Hijaz (Mecca, l^if). 



for 
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P. 58, 1. 4. This paragraph and those that follow it should be read in 
the light of p. 41, where the author takes it to be probable that 
the proto-Semitic had three sibilants besides z and s. All three 
appear distinct in Hebrew as and D respectively; but in 

later times the sounds of ^ and D were so much alike that the 
one was sometimes written for the other. In Syriac (but not in 
the oldest Aramaic; see p. 74 footnote) ^ has been absorbed in 
D (*00); in Arabic, on the contrary, the primitive sound repre¬ 
sented by Hebrew remains distinc^(us while the other 
two old sounds JJ) are both represented by (jw. For an 
attempt to work out the history of the Semitic sibilants see 
D. H. Muller, Zur Gesch, d, Sem> Ztschlaute^ Vienna, 1888 (from 
the Atdiandiungen of the 7th International Congress of Orienta¬ 
lists, Sem. Sect., p. 229 sgq.). 

P. 73, 1 . 9 sgq.] and p. 256, 1. 16. Prof. Noldeke observes that the 
distinction between and cannot be regarded as the in¬ 
vention of the grammarians, inasmuch as it was carefully observed 
by the writers of the oldest copies of the Korean. These -j^bes, 

he believes, made a distinction in pronunciation between \ and 
c?—; we know indeed that many Korean teachers pronounced 
c/— with Imdla, Sec Geschichte des Qordns, p. 252 sqq. 

P. 94, 1 . 14. For read lA 

5 o.. 

P. 100, 1 . 17. Prof. Noldeke remarks that to connect with 

appears to be inadmissible, since to do so involves t7vo irregu¬ 
larities (Hebrew should correspond to Arabic {jd), and that 

is a mere transcription of the Arabic ^ The 
genuine Syriac form is 
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